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Preface 

The present volume, entitled Authoritv, is the first in what 
is hoped to become an annual publication of the American Society 
for Political and l-egal Philosophv. This Society was fouiulecl in 
i()55 iw a group of ft lends in the social sciences, law, and philosophy 
who share an interest in the range of problems traditionallv treated 
within the broad framcwoik of political and legal philosophy. It is 
our belief that these problems arc of vital importance and that they 
recpiire interdisciplinary exploration, tieatment and discussion. One 
major activity of the Society is the publication of an annual volume 
dedicated to the topic of the annual meeting and built around the 
major contributions to the conference. 

We are calling the series NOMOS, which is the broadest Greek 
term for law, because in this term there are also traditionallv com¬ 
prised the notions of a basic political order and of customs and a wav 
of life. It describes reasonably well, and perhaps better than any term 
of modern Paiglish, what must be the focus of a society such as ours, 
uniting the several social sciences, law, and philosophy. 

Idle volume grew out of the discussions of the meeting held in 
1^56, but is not .simply a collection of the p.ipcrs there read. Some of 
tlie chapters are that (Arendt, Hall, Ilendel), but others were devel¬ 
oped from briefer invited comments (Fiiedrich, Jacobson). Still 
others are elaborations of spontaneous lemarks made in the course of 
the discussion by a participant (Catlin, dc J()uvcnel, Knight, Kraus, 
wSpiro). Finally, there are .some which were contributed by members 
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(»f ihf Society who had not participated in the meeting (liaston, 
Hochel, Parsr)ns), in order to round out and balance the presenta¬ 
tion. 7 'hc rich variety of discussion is, thus, reflected in the contrast 
ing viewpoints of the papers which state very dilTerent positions. 
Vet there would seem to he a common core which the interested 
reader will probably identify fairly readily. 

The next v(flume, scheduled for T()5S-5g, will deal with Com- 
munity, the subject of our 1(57 meeting. 

It remains to express our appreciation for the aid given by the 
rwenlieth Century Fund which has made this publication possible. 
The c(lit(jr would like also to thank Messrs. August Heck.scher and 
b'redcrick Mundel Watkins for their help in shaping the volume, 
and Miss Roberta Hill for her competent editorial assistance. 
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PART ONE 

Authority in General 




1. All Exploration of the Nature of Authority 
CHARLFS W. HFNDFL 

I. A COMMON ST\'IE OI MIND ABOUT AUTHORITY 
AND SOME OI* ITS SOUUri'S 

An atiiiiidc to .iiithority in govcrninent that is characteristic 
c»£ our nation Is cleiivecl in pari from cailv cxpeiicnce. In the be- 
j;inninp; the colonists were tchcllioiis ap;ainsi the rule of a distant 
government that regulated their commeue and their lives without 
their having an\ proper say in the matter. They complained that 
they were being denied their birihiight of politiud liberty, the light 
of icprcsentation in government, and that they had to sillier viola¬ 
tion, without redress, of the personal rights for which their ancestors 
had fought the century before. There was, however, considerable 
controvers} among them hefoic they declared a necessity of taking 
up arms. 

Thus, Daniel Leonard, writing as “Massacluisctteiisis,” and John 
Adams as “Novanglus,’' engaged in weekly debate with each other 
in the public press, and between them defined the issue precisely as 
one of authority. Leonard ohicctcd to an eiror in the “fust principle” 
assumed by “many of our politicians ... in denying that the consti¬ 
tutional authoiity of parliament extends to the colonies.” ^ Adams 
conceded the need of “some superintending power to draw together 
all the wills and unite all the strength of the subjects in all the 
dominions [of the British Empire], in case of war and in the case of 

^The Politual Writings of John /-I flams. Representative Selections, eel. CJcorgc 
\, I\ck, Ji., 'I he \mi IK. 'll 11( nf.igt Scius |), p. 33 . 
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trade/' and licld that “it is equally our interest and duty to continue 
subject to the aulhr)rity o£ parliament in the regtilalion of cmr trade 
as long as she shall leave us to govern ov\r internal policy . . 

Such a reservation, however, Leonard could not abide: “We have 
only to cease contending with the supreme legislature respecting its 
authority ... to dismiss our illegal committees, disband our forces, 
despise the thraldom of arrogant congresses, and submit to constitu¬ 
tional government tf) he happy.” ** T he “arrogant congresses” referred 
to the ('ontincntal Omgress that had met several times since 1774, 
and the term “arrogant'’ sounds like a retort to Jefferson’s Summary 
View of the Rights of Bntish America (1774), challenging “that 
authority which the llritish Pailiament would arrogate over us,” and 
declaring “that the Biitish Parliament has no right to exercise au¬ 
thority over us.”^ It was not long before the Americans committed 
themselves to battle and conferred upon their Continental Congress 
the “su|xrinten(ling power” and the “authority” needful for the 
oHices of w,ir and peace. But while the Congress of the United States 
was virtual I) a successor authority to the British Parliament, those 
fiist Americans still regarded authority with a jealous eye, wary and 
fearful of it in any guise. This general attitude became an ingrained 
habit of the American character. 

So, in our day, this ancient disposition is aroused whenever gov¬ 
ernment afipears as a distant and external authority extending its 
power too much into our internal affairs, our private lives and our 
business. Cuven the immensity and complexity of the social economy 
(jf our lime, government is necessarily involved, be it only in a 
regulative role, in many things that were until recently left to indi¬ 
vidual initiative and decision. This is felt to be unwarranted inter¬ 
ference and resented, not only as an abuse of authority but because 
it is an act of authority. 

Our attitude to authority is, however, really ambivalent. When we 
arc drawn into war, we grant the authority and power necessary for 
the exigencies of the situation, and this has involved an extension of 
the arm of government into many activities previously considered 

Politual Wtitings of John Adams, pp. 47, 

* The Political Writings of John Adams, p. 72. 

^The PolitKdl Wtiutigs of Thomas Jefferson, Representative Selections, cd. 
Edward Dunibauld, Tlie American Heritage Series (1955), pp. 18, 21. 
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fmtsicle its reach. Even restrictions upon the liberty of the press and 
freedom of sf)eech, about which a free people are and ouj^ht to be 
most sensitive, are accepted, and the authority is not felt to be op 
pressive. In many peacetime enterprises, it is not regarded as an inter¬ 
ference. Whenever we want to get things done, for example, about 
seaports, roadways, or river systems that serve several slates or ciucs, 
wherever we must break through habits of jcalc>iisy and self interest 
and a previously demonstrated inabilitv to agree and get on with 
needed business, an aiJtlu)rity is pn»p()scd for its obvious benefits, 
and the name “authority” is readily employed in designating any 
such useful agency. That authority which secures for us sfime par- 
ticular public good is then entirely acceptable. It still remains true, 
however, that authority on the whole is not welcomed. Wc arc will¬ 
ing to honor it for whatever clear and present good it accomplishes 
but will not give it unlimited credit. The recent history of “authori- 
taii.in” governments elsewhere strengthens that strong indigenous 
aversion we have to the authority of the State when it seems likely 
to bccomr an absolute and total rule. 

So we oscillate between two moods with respect to authority, one 
resentful, one welcoming. When it appears as an unlimited remote 
power over which wc seem to have little or no control ourselves and 
to which wc cannot gain access even to put in our word and register 
our grievance, we envisage authority as evil. If it is a sort of home 
rule, an assigned authority for a specific task to be performed and 
f)ne of general benefit to the nation, we accept such authority with¬ 
out concern or the slightest animus. Our experience is compounded 
of two dificrenr attitudes, or rather of an attitude that is ambivalent, 
and it is hard to be of one mind or opinion about the {dicnomenon 
of political authority. 

Wc arc further confused by an uncritical general philosfiphy un¬ 
favorable to authority in any form. The modern ethical image of 
man is that of a person free and entirely responsible for himself. 
This idealization has passed into common currency where it has ac¬ 
cumulated an additional trait that seriously alters its value for 
philosophy. The free, responsible, self-governing intlividual is 
thought of as self sufficient. Cherishing this notion, one becomes 
blind to the need and importance of society for the free individual. 
The wisdom of Aristotle in the Politics is not understood, that man 
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actually lives in society “by choice anti by necessity.” We fail to 
realize that man can enjoy the desired freedom and self-sufficiency 
only in a social order where there is an cfTcclive authority. lUit in the 
popular philosophy there is no rvH>m this truth. 

The mind is also closed to the need and value of authority in 
society by a long prevalent optimistic iiotifin of hisu^ry. The general 
progress of man is the theme, the advance from barbarism to civiliza¬ 
tion. The harshness as well as the crudity of primitive hiimaji 
existence is seen h<»p})ily left behind, and authority is one of the 
antiquated relics of the past. The world is moving forward in a 
progressive emancipation from the necessity of any obedience to 
authority. History is “the story of freedom,” and the goal of it is a 
state of freedom without authority. 

2. THE NEED OF A TII0R0lTf,ll(.01NG PHIU)SOPHY 

Thus su[)crficial theory adds to the confusion. While in practice 
we do accept the exercise of authority when we experience the 
necessity for it and realize its benefits, we have a negative attitude 
toward it that derives initially from the past history of our nation 
and is further sustained by a fatuous progress theory of the history 
of man and society. The icsulting mixture of sentiments and opinion 
respecting authority calls for a complete latioiiale, a thoroughgoing 
philosophy. 

A philosophy that onte met the need is scarcely credible nowadays. 
There used to be a philosophical rationale wherein the Being of God 
was central to tlie whole \Veltanschaming. In accordance with this 
view, God was manifest in the causality of nature, that is, in the 
necessary laws of the causal older; and Ciod was manifest also in the 
free will of man, a causality not subject to the necessity of nature but 
free; and both this freedom of man and that causal necessity were 
indefcasibly real together under the ordinance of the Supreme Being. 
A parallel correlation obtained at a lower level, so to speak, when 
thcistic philosophy envisaged the relation of man and the State. All 
authority derived from God. The power and righteous will of God 
were manifested in the authoritative law of the State and were also 
invested in the personal law of man’s ccmscicnce as he conducted his 
life in the Stale. In this case, too, there was a steady belief that the 
personal freedom and the public authority were reconcilable in the 
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cUvinc order of creation, so that it was not felt necessary to reject 
either one or the other as mutually exclusive. Any excess of preten 
sinn on one side or the other called fc^nh <;cm\ine rclhj.huts protest. 
The “tlivinc ri^lu’' of kini;s w.is olTensive and rejected on rclit^ious 
as well as on political t^nuinds; but the excess of liberty, as something 
beyond law or tcstriction, was ccjuallv repugnant. The rational posi 
lion was this: aurhf)rity is a great universal fact of creation, witli 
(iod's will the ultimate (<?iginativc power, and the freedom of created 
man is ultimately in accoul, with the lawful, auihoi'itative order of 
ilie vState, so long as bc^th reverently stand under the judgment of 
(iod. 

Except in traditionally religious circles, this view has virtiudly dis¬ 
appeared from pliilosophy. We see now only man and the world, 
with nothing beyond. Man claims moral and metaphysical freedom, 
the world exhibits an inexorable necessity, and the system of nature, 
man and tbe-woild, is witliour a reconciling ground in (Jod. Meta¬ 
physics tends to stop at this juitttuie, wrestling with the problem of 
man and nature hut doing little (ir nothing about the remainder of 
human experience. 

Whenever jdtilosophy even ghuices at this cpieslion nowadays, it 
seems to have eses only f(»r frcedcwn and ignores authority. A mcla 
physician today will easily install freedom ns an ultimate metaphysi 
cal projKTty of being, |rroper to (iod, hut he scarcely ever tliinks of 
spe.dcing ahout (lod in his anei(*nt e]uality as the fount of .luthority. 
The moral pliik^sopher will have no truck whatsoever with authority. 
For to allow of any possible r'ole lor auihoiiiy in the moral life c»[ 
man is to take away its properly ethie*al character, no matter whether 
the aiiihorily he divine or regal, because moralilN consists in actions 
of an individuars own authentic choice, choice in the liglu of his 
own knowledge, appraisal, and conviction, without any external 
inducements or sanctions. Since the role of authority interjects such 
alien motivations, it simply spoils the moral life. It is therefore prac 
lically outlawed from ethics. 

3. THE PRACTICAL AND PllILOSOrillC ASPECTS OI« AUTHORITY 

We shall attempt to make a fresh start in philosophy by examining 
anew, with the help of the insights of various philosophers, authority 
as it can be seen at work and about its business in the practical life 
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of man. Attention will be concentrated on certain essential aspects 
of “public*’ or political authority. These aspects reveal what authority 
means in the experience of mankind. 

A Saving Power 

“The experience of mankind” is used advisedly, for authority is “as 
r)ld as creation.” It can hardly be dissociated from the notion of the 
Author of all being. The metaphor in the term “authority” is of the 
word spoken by the Supreme Being declaring the law, the require¬ 
ment, or the responsibility enjoined upon his creatures here below. 
The religious connotation of authority clings to it, even when people 
have no ctjnscious theology or philosophy. 

“In this our unejuiet world” authority is a “necessity,” wrote 
Richard Hooker in his Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, during the 
troublous days after the Reformation in England. Our world is at no 
time quiet enough to dispense with authority. Whether society be 
primitive or civilized, a tolerable order in it is a perpetual desidera¬ 
tum. It is the very nature of the human animal not to stay confined 
to any routine but to err from the set path. Disturbance of the peace 
is then a natural occurrence. It is characteristic, certainly, of people 
having the intelligence and capacity to develop a civilization also to 
take an individual line of personal advantage within the very system 
which provides them with their opportunities and their enjoyments. 
Though settled ways and regulation by laws are a basic condition for 
existence in society, yet within their own social order men will 
launch out in enterprises that threaten its stability and even its sur¬ 
vival. Self-interest is an explosive centrifugal force that drives men 
both apart from each other and out of the bounds of the social order. 
Men will always “take liberties,” so to speak, and thus authority is 
ever necessary in some form to maintain “peace and order” in 
civilized society.'"^ 

l‘he recognition of this need for authority docs not depend upon 
the instruction of philosophy. Plain folk feel the necessity of some 
sustaining power for their community before philosophers offer their 
reasonings on behalf of the res publica and the common good. 
People can have a present sense of the reality of the whole body of 

* “Of the Oiigin of CJovcrnmcnt,” David Hume’s Political Essays, Library of 
Liberal Arts (1955), pp. 39, 42. 
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which each one is a member and naturally read, through a kind oi 
self-preservation, toward anything that disiupis the familiar f)rd(i 
and leaves them lost, helpless, and exposed to the tenors of an alien, 
threatening environment. Thus men look to aiiihoiity as a saving 
power in their existence. This welcoming of authorits as a means 
of salvation can haj)j)cn at any level of s(»cial fwgani/ation and cn 
lightenment, whenever people feel grave insecurity and the threat 
of the destruction of hearth and home. 

There is, besides dire need, a moral icason for authority. Men 
recognize that society has a claim upon them which must be asserted 
against the self-assertion (jf its parts. 'I'his pulilic claim is seen by 
intelligent human beings in the very situation where their own 
self interest is rampant, tor the inevitable consequences, as Hobbes 
[loinied out so clearly, of the operation of unrestricted liberty in 
men who are seeking advantage over each other leaches them to 
appreciate the public interest and to feel its claim upon them. 

The public claim dilTcrs in (juality from the egoistic claims of 
individiuls. It docs not compete with the private ones in the same 
way as men compete with each other, for the object is not the 
same j)*irtictilar goods each man seeks for his own advantage but 
some general good that ranks above the particular and in effect 
puts a ceiling upon the otherwise unlimited selfish competition. 
When this limit is formally expressed in law, the law then “has 
authority.” Thus authority is a quality which the law possesses in 
virtue of the fact that it stands for the public claim, a claim on 
behalf of the whole “republic.” 

The Investiture of Authority 

The mantle of authority naturally falls, however, on whatever 
serves to represent and uphold the public claim amid the strife 
of private interests. I’he cstablislicd laws are invested with authority, 
but so are all the particular agents of government who are useful 
or essential to the maintenance of society. The personages who 
govern or serve the Stale arc “the authorities”; and indeed, the 
meaning of authority is sometimes exclusively associated with 
those eminent figures who have de facto rule. They arc the visible 
bearers of the authority of the State whose decisions and actions 
directly touch the conduct and lives of those governed, whereas 
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the laws are invisible and without the direct impact of force. 
Nevertheless, people can distinguish between the man who wields 
power and the quality of authority attached to him by virtue of 
his office. 

The combination of the primitive sense of a “saving power,” as 
we have called it, with tlie moral respect accorded to the laws 
and to officers of the State because they represent the public claim 
imparls lo aulhoriiy a special character of sanctity often alluded 
to in w'ritings on law and politics. Thus the force applicable by 
the Slate through its officers, when there is infraction of law and 
order, is traditionally called a sanction. Ilut quite apart from such 
occasions rcc]uiring the coercive power of the state, the recognition 
of the great need for rule, joined with the regard for the dignity 
of the public office, imparts a partly sacrosanct character to every¬ 
thing invested with authority. 

Dcsj)itc the “divinity that doth hedge a King” and the cement 
of established custom and tradition, authority is not absolutely 
fixed or unchangeable in those who are invested with it. Succession 
to office by a regular procedure has allowed of some continuity in 
rule. In a period of marked change, as at the advent of the 
“modern” age, “new” authority comes on the scene. Machiavclli’s 
Prince opens: “All stales or dominions, past or present, that have 
held authority over men are or have been either republics or 
monarchies . . . New ones [monarchies] may he entirely new . . . 
and they are acquired by the new prince by force of his own arms 
or those (jf others as they fall to him by fortune or because of 
his character and ability.” ® The maxims of Machiavclli were lessons 
derived from history, showing such “new” authorities the political 
art of having and holding their power. A break with the old 
order could tlius be made in case of necessity or real advantage. 
But above all, the new Prince must provide more surely for the 
safety of the State, the great need for which the very fact of his 
own recent emergence into power makes apparent. He must take 
stronger and more effective measures than the government he 
supersedes in order to give people thenceforward a greater sense 
of security. Such developments, however, rarely occur without 


^yhe Vnfue, trans. Thomas tl Beigin ( 1 Q 47 ), p. 1 . 
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previous default of authority. A royal line may itself break the 
glorious spell that holds a nation in fee, cither by some egregious 
failure to protect the body politic, or by long-protracted neglect, 
or even by violation of the accepted privileges of the subjects who 
in terms of character and ability arc themselves near competitt)rs 
of the prince and likelv to be able to provide the statesmanship 
needed. The shift of allegiance can readily occur in sv\ch circum¬ 
stances. Old habits of Ujyalty are dissolved, the fence of divinity 
is down, and the jieoplc look to new nuiboritv with better promise 
of security, peace, and law. 

Rut change in the locatitm of autboiity is not so simple an affair 
as swapping rulers. We must leave the Machiavellian picture for 
another one presented by Montesquieu who was an equally 
“realistic” student of political matters. I’be changes that occur in 
the offices of government are reflections of alterations in the whole 
complex of factors determining the manner of life of a nation. 
These factors range from climatic conditions, the nature of the 
terrain, and the possible sources of livelihood to moral influences, 
the morals proper, religion, examples of past greatness or goodness 
cherished in traditions and art, and aspirations for the future. 
Certain common ways of life result from these material and 
spiritual forces, and these ways arc the “fundamental” laws of that 
particular social order. An individual character and unity, loo, 
emerge from the conspiring of all these influences which Mf)ntes- 
quieu named “the spirit of the laws,” and “the spirit of the nation.” 
All actual governments, no matter how powerful or despotic, oper¬ 
ate under these laws, and the spirit of the nation of which the laws 
themselves arc the most noticeable manifestations. Montesquieu 
was not talking about “mere” ideals but about the realities of 
historical politics. Changes occur in the form of government and 
in the investiture of authority even where there is no overt and 
violent revolution. The extreme cases of change are themselves 
possible precisely because facts and history on the one hand, and 
the requirements of obedience to the spirit of the laws on the 
other, have been too long ignored by those exercising power. 

’For further discussion sec my article, “To Montesquieu: Acknowledgment and 
Appreciation,” in the anniversary numbei, dedicated to Montesquieu, of Revue 
Internationale de Phdosophte (Belgium, November 1955). 
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The Basic Authority of the Imw 

That case is especially instructive which is not an aflair of one 
{)rincc unhorsing another and taking over control, but of a people 
who are able to organize a rebellion and effect a revolution. The 
“character and ability'* of the English people, for example, in the 
period of the Puritan Revolution was noted carefully by Hume, 
a very keen and fairly objective student of their politics. “The 
House of Commons,” he cemmented, “was almost entirely governed 
by a set of men of the most uncommon capacity and the largest 
views . . . Nothing can give us a higher idea of the capacity of 
those men who now guided the Commons and of the great authority 
which they had acquired than the forming and executing of so 
judicious and difficult a plan of operations.”*^ This plan was to 
reduce the royal pierogative and assert instead the superior authority 
of “popular assemblies” represented by Commons. The first step 
was for the Puritans to declare their grievances in a Petition of 
Right recalling the Great Charter. And throughout their long- 
continuing controversy the case rested upon their claim to be 
vindicating the “ancient common laws” of England. They thus 
invoked the authority of the traditional laws of the nation. They 
found in them the criteria for a judgment of the performance of 
their king, and they then claimed on behalf of the public, the 
people of England, the necessity of both a restoration of respect 
for those honored laws and a limitation of the royal power. 
Authority is not all lodged in a king; higher in authority than 
the power of any government is law itself, and those who like 
themselves stand for the law derive more authority from their 
function than a king who flouts it and abuses his power. 

But the king also claimed to be acting on behalf of the public 
interest and he, too, could speak persuasively about law and 
authority. The crucial moment came when the victorious party 
had the king in their power and set up the High Court of Justice 
to try him. By what authority, he asked, could they justify such a 
summons.? And he appealed to the people and to God. “How the 

* History of England (New Yoik, Harper ami Hi others, n.d.), vol. V, ch. I, pp. 
4-5, and ch. II, p. 33. 'Hicsc passages and additional ones arc quoted in David 
Hume's Political Essays, pp. xxxiff. 
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House of Commons can erect a Court of Judicature which was 
never itself one (as is well known to all law\ers), 1 leave to C^(»(l 
and the world to judge.”** We are not passing a judgment upon 
these competing claims; our concern is with the fact which these 
citations show, that both parties appealed to the fundamental and 
ancient law as authoritative in the affair. 

This superiority of law is, however, far from being peculiar to 
the British and the subsequent American traditum. The early 
modern doctrine of “natural law” bears witness to the prevalence 
of the idea in western European civilization. I'he “law of nature” 
enjoyed a sacred authority as being the law of (jod. But it also had 
a secular authority in that it represented the interests of humanity, 
a universal claim that includes the public interest of each political 
society. Thus all sovereigns alike stood under “natural law,” and 
there was in the work of Groiius the notion of authoritative “laws 
of war and peace” that ought to be observed by all states and powers 
because they were rational and tight and in the true interest of all 
nations. This “international law” was inadequate enough, yet its 
conception, formulation, and citation by many jurists and political 
writers testifies to a rccognidou of a law higher than the sovereignty 
of the State. In some fashion or other the public claim rides high 
above the authorities of any nation or of any day or generation in 
history, and law is supreme in a sense, whether or not there be 
means to enforce it. 

Power-with'Right and Justice 

Power is, however, an essential element of authority, and authority 
is a sustaining power for the whole community. It asserts the claim 
of the community upon the lives and conduct of those who are part 
of it, and asserts it on occasion by applying it with force. But we 
have spoken of international law as lacking force. Often, too, the 
civil laws need more power behind them than they actually have, 
and governments may be weak; yet in none of these cases is 
authority necessarily lacking. 

A passage from moral philosophy may be cited where the dis¬ 
tinction between power and authority is made. Bishop Butler in 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Rcvoliitiun: ihii iGGo, .selected 
and cd. Samuel Raw.son Gardiner (jrd cd. rev. 1951), p. 375. 
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his Fifteen Sermons Preached in the Rolls Chapel (1726) developed 
a theory of conscience which he designated more precisely as “the 
principle of reflection.” Through this reflective principle man has 
the capacity to effect order and balance in his life, even allowing 
for the powerful and ever-present distorting (operation of his self- 
interest. As a religious writer, however, Butler could not allow that 
man ever has suflicient power to redeem himself without the 
Christi.in dispensation. So he had to admit a defect in conscience 
by itself for the ordering of human life. “Had it power as it hath 
authority,” he sighed, the human scene would be transformed into 
a society of good neighbors approximating the Christian ethic. So 
it would seem that there can be authority, even with insuflicient 
force to accomplish its object. This concession is made in the case 
of the private “authority,” the conscience of the individual. 
Conscience goes some way toward sustaining the social and moral 
order, but it lacks both the complete reflection and the perfection 
of power which it ought to have to that end. The religious man here 
turns to the power-and-authority of Cjod. But the secular remedy 
is also resorted to in theory for this very same situation, where 
public authority supplies both the necessary broad viewed regulation 
of the conduct of men and the force to hold all men to law and 
order, thus providing where private conscience fails. 

There is a complementary relationship here. Public authority, 
though marked by its prej)ondcrance of force, is still as authority 
something very like conscience, or rather, it is essentially affiliated 
with conscience. For authority is connected with the idea of right. 
In other words, authority must always be '"rightful authority.” 

The controversy already cited between the king and the Parliamen¬ 
tary party offers evidence on this point. When the king gave his rea¬ 
sons for declining the jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice, he 
appealed to the world: “How can any free-born subject of England 
call life or anything he possesseih his own, if power without right 
daily make new, and abrogate the old fundamental laws of the 
land which 1 now take to be the present casc?”^^^ Power without 
right lacks not only legality but also authority. 

Nor was this a special doctrine of English philosophy and politics. 

^^Constitutional Documents of the Puntun Revolution, p. 37.1. 
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It wns an essential feature of the theory of sovereignty that had 
established itself in Europe from the sixteenth century onward. 
Iioclin was c\{)licit about this aspect of right for he conducted his 
argumettt purposely in opj’>osiiion to what he belicycd to be Machia- 
velli's meaning, that f)ower and authority coincide. For Bodin 
presented sovereignty in the guise of a property right. The dominion 
of a prince in the State was analogous to the authority of tlte 
proprietor in the “domus” — and political sovereignly was thus bv 
initial conception subject to “natm-al law'’ and limited by it, even 
though it was absolute in other respects. It was the ahsolute right 
U\ make law within a given jurisdiction — a power regarded as 
supreme and omnicompetent within the State and also entirely 
independent of anv external authority. Yet despite this ahsolute 
ness, the entire sul)se(]uent argument, as earned f>n hy (Irotitis and 
others, during v\iuch sovereignty was variously redefined and 
located, always prcsuppo.sed that it is a power that has a rightful 
character and that it acts for and hy means of laws. Sovereignty is 
{political authority invested with the character of right, and not 
simply unjudgcable dc jacto power. 

Ri^/it and Obedience, OhliRation and Responsibility 

Of course the meaning and the reality of right itself have con- 
stitulcd one of the most difficult philosophical problems of the 
ages. vSocrates braced himself to solve it many times and sought 
to demonstrate that right or “justice” is no mere derivative of 
power. What emerged from the argument of Greek philo.sophy 
was summed up in its practical meaning by Aristotle when he 
concluded: “It is evident, then, that all those governments which 
have a common good in view arc rightly established and strictly 
just.” But wliile the Greeks attended chiefly to the end in view, 
the moderns who had learned to regard government and law as 
institutions which were csiahli.slied hy men envisaged the proper 
origin of government in a social act, a contract or compact. The 
complicity of the wills of all men is essential to establishing right¬ 
ful public authority. This was the meaning embodied in Rousseau s 
theory of the “general will.” Sometimes, however, this conception 
is confused with a crude notion that the will of the people “makes” 

Politics, Book III, ch. VI (Ellis transKuion, F.vciym.in). 
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right or ‘justice, which was not Rousseau’s intention, since the 
general will is not truly general unless its object is general, namely, 
the “general good ” Here Rousseau, while formulating a philosophy 
of politics congenial to the active temper of modern man, reaffirmed 
the principle of the Greek tradition of justice. 

However difficult it he to define die meaning of right in theory, 
its jMaciical meaning when associated with authority appears in 
certain consequences for human behavior. Genuine authority calls 
out ihaiactciistic attitudes in people, for instance, a spirit of “obedi¬ 
ence.” Thus Rousseau declared that “the essence of the body politic 
is the reconciling of obedience with liberty.”The obedience of 
the free man is correlated with rightful authority. 

The characteristic human response to authority is designated by 
several other terms in moral philosophy. Resides the willing obedi¬ 
ence of man there are the phenomena of allegiance and obligation, 
studied by Hume in his moral and political essays. Of these alterna¬ 
tives it seems that obligation is most compreliensivc and of most 
penetrating meaning, and indeed Rousseau, and later Kant, dwelt 
upon this (hligatory quality in the attitude and rcspijnsc of man 
towards genuine authority. For authority appearing in the charac¬ 
ter of right is answered by an internal moial obligation and is 
never merely power; nor arc the acts of authority ever those only of 
an external h^rcc. A |)owcr graced with the quality of right evokes 
man's rcs[)()nsive sense of duty. 

Theic is also a moral counterpart to the obligation of the citizen 
in the responsibility of those who have authority. The reciprocal 
moral relation between the governing and the governed was the 
chief thought conveyed by the old contract theory of government: 
both the rulers and the ruled undertake something which it is 
their duty to perfe^rm. In another respect, however, that metaphor 
of contract could well be misleading if it were taken to mean that 
the bond of union depended simply and entirely upon the act of 
agreement and inulual promise. B()th parties must above all be 
related to each other through a common allegiance and concern 
for the safety, the justice, and the good of the body politic. Thence 
arises a common cimscience which expresses itself in either their 

Soaal Cortnad, Hodk III, eh. XIII, “How the Sovereign Authority Mdintjins 
hsdl” KJ. I). H. Cole translation, Evci\man). 
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individual sense of obligation or sense of responsibility. It is a 
familiar enough fact that sovereigns, so-called, have departed on 
many occasions from the common ethos of their society and acted 
contrary to accepted moral principle. They excused this on grounds 
of a raison (Tetai that required it. In olTering such pisiifving reasons, 
however, they were .still pasing obeisance to tbe moral con.sciencc 
of their community in making the very claim that it was their 
responsibility to the slate to act as they had done. It seems quite 
proper to use “rcspf)nsibiliiv” in their ease rather than “obligation,” 
for tbe latter sugge.sts restraints, while responsibility suits tbe 
aspect of initiative, independence, and eminent cajiacity on the 
part (^f those who have aurhoritv. 

Responsibility, hr)wevcr, has its f)wn entailed meanings which do 
not accrue to obligation. To have responsibility means to be answer¬ 
able for one’s conduct and oneself, and answerable tf) another. In 
its original form the concept h«id a religious context: those in 
authority were responsible to ('lod. But the theme was rung in 
several changes. A king by ’’Wivinc righf’ would answer for his 
rule only before the judgment of God, not tender an accounting to 
anybody, not to Parliament, certainly not to “the people.” But that 
royal opposition to vulgar accountability betrays tbe fact that tlie 
other theory was current and had to be scotched — that the rulers 
are responsible to the people as well as to tJod. During the Puritan 
Revolution this sort of thinking w,as anathema not only to the 
harassed king but also to the contemporary philo.sopher Hobbes, 
who regarded it as an utter absuidity to seek to limit authority thus 
and “to control the controllers.” 

The Coercive Aspect and the Opposition to Liberty 

Hobbes returns us to the aspect of authority with which we 
began; the necessity of some power acting to sustain the c()mmunity, 
to protect it as a whole, and to safeguard many things about it 
which are deemed important for its subsistence. Since men as 
individuals or even as disciplined groups will nf)t always regulate 
their own conduct sufficiently to those ends, authority must intervene 
on the proper occasion to force them to do what they “ought” to 
do. When persons will take such “liberties” which canne^t be al¬ 
lowed in their society, the “autlK)ritics” who pass judgment in the 
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case claim the right to prevent or to punish the action, and those 
who then feel the effects of this coercion have a lively experience 
of power contrary to their liberty of action. In this situation where 
authority is coercive it appears in outright opposition to freedom. 
The two things are then and there mutually exclusive. 

Nor is this opposition only occasional. The power to control, 
once established, is efficacious, in some way, all the lime without 
overt compulsory action. Thus Hume made the observation that 
“there is a perpetual intesime struggle, open or secret, between 
authority and liberty, and neither of them can prevail in the 
contest.” 

Rut the philosopher never leaves the matter thus as a mere blind 
struggle of powers. Having discovered the problem he will try to 
work out a rationale of its solution. Hume himself represented the 
task of enlightened men of modern nations to be that of “reconcil¬ 
ing” authority and freedom. There are two values which must be 
realized together, for “liberty is the perfection of human society, 
but still authority must be acknowledged essential to its very ex¬ 
istence.” In this connection Rousseau’s statement too will be 
recalled, that the problem is “the reconciling of obedience with 
liberty.” The solution according to Rousseau as well as Kant is a 
theory of political obligation, showing how it is compatible with 
freedom. This ejuestion of the apparent opposition of authority and 
freedom has long been the chief concern of political and social 
philosophy. 

The Limits of Authority 

But this moral preoccupation can lead to undue neglect of a 
practical aspect of authority which was noted especially by both 
Montesquieu and Hume, who in their inquiries kept close to 
“history and experience,” and made wise observations as to practice. 
They envisaged authority as something normal to human society. 
It can function quietly and unobtrusively as the representative of 
the community and the protagonist of its values. Moreover, authority 
is in fact regulated, indeed even controlled, though not in that 
anarchic sense which Hobbes so flatly repudiated where a people 

David Hume's Politual Essays, p. 41. 

David Hume's Political Essays, p. 42 
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are conceived to overrule at will their own rulers. Rut there is 
nonetheless effective law in society ahr)ve the laws of a government. 
Regular procedures of justice arc established through custom and 
general acceptance. Accordingly acts of authority will not he con¬ 
sidered justified, and consequcnllv not ol^cyed, if they are simplv 
arhitraty and peremptory dictates t»f power. Furtheimore, claims 
and argument are heard when both questions of tight and questions 
of (act must he examined and proven. Such piovisions for the cx 
trcisc of authority according to law, so that things are done 
“decently and in older,'' witness a settled lespet^t for the personal 
liberty of man. Authority that operates otheiwisc is condemned 
as not being true authority. It is by its measure of pcihirmance 
that authority is actually judged, lespecrcd, or disobeyed. 

The contluding lesson of this philosiiphy is that autluirity is 
always a limited tight and power and cannot he absolute despite 
appearances to the conlrar\. Authority is primitively a means of 
salvation, and whatever or whoever has it, the law or the govern- 
meat, acquires not only pi)wxr w'itli right hut also sanctity. Rut 
the law has the more sacicd character and the aj>pcal to it can result 
in revolution and unseat rulers and install other authorities in their 
})Iace. Whoever serves in that high capacity is then hound to up¬ 
hold the public claim better and to provide security, olweivancc of 
laws ^tnd such other benefits as ajipcar needful. M<>reovcr, none 
of these benefits is possible w^ithout the w^illing service of the men 
w'bo constitute the socic'ty and w^hosc manifold initiative and ac¬ 
tivities create its civilization. Iheir interest and energy are essential 
and they must have room for expansion or scope for liberty. '1‘hcir 
OW'D “opinion,” then, in Hume’s words, as to “right” as well as 
“interest'’ is wdiat alone stipporls authority in its public rolc.^*"" 
Here, too, is a limitation upon the actual power of a governing 
authority in a given society. It is in crinsec^uencc of this limitation 
by opinion that the locus of regard and loyalty of men will shift 
from time to time according to the general sense or conscience 
of the community. The claim to absolute fixed authority on anyone’s 
part is ever a complete illusion. In every aspect, then, authority is 
essentially limited. 

“Of the Fust Principles of (»o\rrnmciit,” Pand fJume\ Pohtual Lssay^. ]). 25. 
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4. AUTHORITY IN ITS AMERICAN PHASE: ITS ORIGINALITY, 

AND SOME SPECULATIONS 

When Americans first learned through their studies of history 
and philosophy how real the limitation of authority is in every 
ease, they conceived the further idea of selling up in a written 
consiiimion a system of limited powers that would make quite 
sure of the new authority for tlicir union as a free people. The 
division of the powers of government would be the Americans’ 
own special guarantee of personal lihexty. Besitlcs choosing their 
own government from time to time in elections, besides fostering 
a good education in principles, they hoped, hy their deliberate 
artifice of distributing powers, to make some advance upon the 
melancholy history of human authority and hold forth a fresh hope 
to mankind with their great experiment in “free government.” 

But there is far more merit in the early American experiment 
than this mere device of government. A more careful examination 
of the Americans’ own thinking about authority reveals a richer 
and more balanced view of it than has long been traditional in the 
subsequent American ethos. They actually started a theory of 
authority which may be more useful to us now than has yet been 
realized. 

We should recall some welhknown phrases of the debates in the 
Convention and the Federalist. “All authority is derived from the 
people.” From the people, but where is it lodged.^ First, with 
honor and respect, in the Constitution itself, the fundamental law 
organizing the government. Then in the government: “The ex¬ 
press authority of the people alone could give due validity of the 
government.”^® Through the Constitution the authority of the 
United States is distributed to the several parts of the federal 
government. Furthermore, in cases of conflicts of authority, a re¬ 
course to the people, the source of authority, was anticipated: “As 
the people are the only legitimate foundation of power, and it is 
from them that the Constitutional character is derived ... to 
recur to the same original authority . . . wherever any one of 
the departments may commit encroachments on the chartered 

James Madison, Tht Fcdtraltst. XLlll, 
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authorities of the others . . Thus constitutional amendments 
needed to be ratified by the people thnnigh their stales or through 
special conventions. The obvious features of the early American 
experiment are, then, that all authority is derived from the people 
and that it is delegated and distributed in accordance with the law 
which they have previously authori7.cd in the manner prescribed. 

The design of the Constitution of the United States was being 
drawn up in the light of experience with the previously established 
constitutions of the states. John Adams had been, for instance, the 
“principal engineer” of the Qinstitution of Massachusetts which had 
been adopted in June 1780 while he w^as absent in France. 

Adams felt obliged in 17S6 to devote some time criticisms by po¬ 
litical thinkers of France — Turgot, the Due de La Rochefoucauld, 
Condorcct, and others. Turgot had written an o{)cn letter to Price 
in London, who was favorable to the American type of constitution, 
and he deplored the “imitation of the Constitution of (I'reat 
Biitain.”^* To this Adams replied in his book, A Defence of the 
Constitutions of Government of the United States of America . . . , 
published in 1787 at the time of the drafting of the federal Consti¬ 
tution. 

Why copy the English system of division of powers, the critics 
asked, when America was a distinct nation with an individual life 
of its own conditi(/ncd by the many di/Tercnt factors which Montes¬ 
quieu had taught men to take account of in their political arrange¬ 
ments and law-making? The American nation was not one in 
which the traditional class system of kings and lords and com¬ 
moners was repealed. It was one nation, and why not conceive of 
it with power indivisible instead of divided powers which were only 
necessary where there were already established and traditional 
parlies of interest? Why could it not be sovereign people function¬ 
ing as a democracy? Why not unified central government without 
the oft-demonstrated fatal weakness of the federal form? 

Adams and his fellow statesmen were taking a distinctively 
American “line” and were more or less conscious of it. They knew 
that they had an alternative between the British and the French 

'^The Federalist, XLIX. 

''‘Quoted from the introductory statement by (Jeorge A. Peck, Jr., in The Political 
Writings of John Adams, pp. 105-106. 
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conceptions of government. But their alternative theory had to be 
worked out through laborious argument and debate which on that 
occasion furnislicd as good an example of practical philosophy as 
there ever had been in western history. 

The spirit rather than the letter of the British constitution 
persisted in the American plan of government. That spirit had 
sounded forlli in the triumphant words of John Wildman in the 
Piitncv y\rmy Dehates of 1647: “Authoritv hath been broken into 
jiicces.” The Puritans and others meant to keep it so, and the 
British Americans were like minded. The detested memory of the 
grjveinment of a single divine right authority lived long in their 
traditions, and their lawyers were well schooled in the histoiy of 
the English revolution and the formation of its constitutional 
order.^” 'The study of that constitution made by Montesquieu in 
Book XI of the Spirit oj the haws was an interpictaiion of morale 
and spirit and not simply an account of an artifice of politics to 
deal with class divisions. The Americans were pavncuhtrly \\\ 
sympathy with the English tradition, that while authority derives 
from (lod ultimately, it passes not to a king but through the people 
whence it is delegated to serve them in performing ceitain ap¬ 
pointed functions, legislative, executive, and iiidicial. 

The objection which troubled Adams most in the criticisms of 
the American Constitution was one which derived from a con 
junction of the traditional connotation of sovereignty with the 
national idea. Turgot, ns Adams understood, was for collecting all 
aiithoiity “into (*nc centre, the nation.'’ But what can this mean 
“when the centre is to be the nation"? All it says is, “the nation 
will be the authority, and the authority the nation." But why should 
Adams cavil at that tiuisin . . . are not the people “sovereign”? 
Yes, Adams concedes, “our people arc undoubtedly sovereign," 
ihc meaning of which in the context might lie more plainly seen 
if the order were “undoubtedly our people are sovereign," that is, 
if one insists on talking about sovereignty."^' But Adams found it 
“difficult to comprehend" such a proposition as Turgot's, that simply 
identified “the authority" with “the nation." lie went on to make 

’*St*e W.ill.ict* N(»ttstein: T/ie JCni>lish People an the lire of ('olom^atiori (11^54), 
pp. 8f)ff. 

^The Political li’titinps uf John Adams, pp. 12^ 124. 
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his own point that any “aAlcction'* (»f authority (no matter where 
it be placed, in a center or distributed) must come from the 
voluntary agreement of individuals “to form themselves into a 
nation, people, community, or bod\ pr)Iitic, and to be governed.”"' 
Thus the authority must be conceived to be a eonsiituted thing, set 
up for specific purptises of government. It is a resuham of a 
nation’s will — the substantive lesult, to ]uit it diiTetcntly, of an 
.iction: “we the peo[)le *mthoiise. . . 

Adams was tr\ing to avoid a sim[)le idtntification of the aiithofiiy 
of the people with llie s(»vcreigntv of the people. One can declare 
that all authoiity derives bom the people and still not he com 
mined to the alien dotiiiiR that the people themselvts act as a 
.soveieign, exercising autliorit\ as one body widi undivided power, 
pel forming all the functions of govciiimtnt. T’hc reason for saying 
“.ilien” is that the smtll of absoluteness dung to the notion of 
sovereignty which had been ddinid I)\ llotlin, CJroiius, and many 
others in that line, as t\\c power to make laws “without the ci)nscnt 
of those governed,” indcpciulenilN of an\l)od\ on earth, either 
within or without the state, that is, in reality, unlimited power. 
To substitute the nation for a personal sovereign is not to change 
the meaning of such sovereign aullioiiiN. Moreover, if the authority 
of the people is thought of as always inheient in the whole body 
politic, then the very signilicancc f)f the original act of constituting 
an authority and delegating it is lost. All authority must be de 
terminate and vested in a particular body of ofiiceis who arc to 
perform certain duties of government and who are responsible to 
the nation whence they deiive their power and authority. It is 
possible to think of such responsible government with limited 
powers without having recourse to the concept of sovereignty which 
has quite different connotations and impliuUions. 

In the days of constitution-making a distinction between authority 
and sovereignty was scarcely made. Dining the Constitutional 
Convention vaiious men veiscd in {Politics .ind philosophy insisted 
on talking about sovereignty, which seems often to have confused 
the discussion rather than advanced matters. The rcsuriection of 
the sovereignty idea was inevitable when those who were jealous 

r/;«* Political Urittn^K of John Adams, p. 
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of the powers of the separate states sought to bolster their position 
with the claim to the independent sovereignty of the states. The 
shill with which Madison and others firmly but diplomaiically 
worked around these diversions to the formation of a genuine union 
of ihe pco])le of the United States while retaining a proper authority 
for the states is one of the exciting pieces not only of political 
history hut of philosophical dialogue in actual affairs. But, in not 
confronting at that time the difference \)ctwecn authority as they 
were working with it and sovereignty, the founding fathers left it 
for the crisis of civil war, and even then no decision was made 
as to whether Americans thinking about gfwcrnment .should de- 
veloj) and apply the concept of authority with which they had 
f^egun or should continue to cling to the notion of sovereignty 
whose “historic conception” was in a F.urf^pe of an earlier absolutist 
phase before freedom and democracy had much meaning. 

Nevertheless it is my ojiinion that tlicrc was a silent philosophical 
“declaration of independence” behind the discussions of the for¬ 
mation of the union of the American states, in the form of a break 
with the F.uropean tradition of sovereignty. Furthermore, guided 
by their notion of aiitliority, these early statesmen accomplished 
something which they would have been hopelessly prevented from 
d(jing if they had thought only in terms of sovereignty with its 
special historic conntAaiion. “It is obviously impracticable,” wrote 
Washington as President of the Federal C>)nvcntion transmitting 
the new Constitiitir)n to the Congress of the United States, “in the 
federal government of the.se slates, to secure all rights of independent 
sovereignty to each, and to provide for the safety of all.”"' It 
was obviously impracticable, too, in the mid-nineteenth century, 
to survive and endure as a nation if the st.itcs were to resume the 
old claim to independent sovereignly. It will he obviously im¬ 
practicable in the twentieth century, if the st.iicsrnen or delegates 
of the United Stales continue to think in archaic terms of the 
sovereignty of the United States coexisting with similar sovereignty 
of every other member of the United NaLir)ns. It seems that what¬ 
ever constructive advance has been made in freedom and civilization 

^Document Uhistratne of the Formation of the Union of the American States, 
ctl. Charles C. Tansill (69 (amgress, i .Scss., House Document No. ^g8, 1927), 
p. 1003. 
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within the past two centuries has come about through avoiding 
the notion of sovereignty, not hy challenging it, hut hy quietly 
operating with the more useful concept f)f authority. 

k is the proper iiusiness of philoso[)hy, however, to challenge, 
not to he [loliiic, to expose the issues, and to [propose a theory of 
the working priiuiples of the system honored in practice, 

1 ’Ik* people, nccf»r(ling to the early American formula, are the 
“source of authority.’’ Ho thev themselves n()t have as a people 
that which they can delegate to ccatain specific bodies of the 
government.'^ Yes and no. Of course the authority is tlicirs that 
issues from them to the agents who arc to exercise it according to 
the law. But only when it is actually issued and effective is it 
authority; what it is hef(»re that actual “emanation” is not pr()j>erlv 
called “authority.” The nation or the people arc the “source.” The 
metaphor is significant: a source is like a spring running down a 
hillside, taking its courses according to the lay of the land. There 
is [lower in it, but the [lower is delivered only ilirough the 
[larlicular sluices into whicli it is channeled lor purposes of doing 
work. Authority should thus always he thought of as power vested 
in a determinate agency, either in the law or in the various bodies 
that perhirm the functions of goveinment. The pco[)le or nation arc 
the great indeterminate reserv(»ir of ail the power tliat is so jiui to 
work. 

Another image can he used which may wean the philosophic 
mind from its habit of thinking .along the lines of tlie older notion 
of sovereignty. The [ire-Socratic philoso[)hcr Anaximander fob 
lowed upon Thales who had jirojioscd that the one Being which 
manifests itself in all the variety of forms of observable reality 
was water, which was, to speak later language, the substance of 
things. Anaximander offered another idea — Being is the Bound¬ 
less, the Indeterminate, and it is actually observable only in the 
strife of oppositifin of the particular, determinate beings whose 
doings make up the scene of the world. There is a tendency for one 
part of determinate Being to push the others out of existence, hut na¬ 
ture never quite allows any such extreme and, drawing upon the 
boundless, maintains a balance. That norm of ccjuilihriuin among 
the particulars is justice. Hence our analogy is as follows: the 
[>eoplc from whom all power is derived arc a boundless and in 
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determinate source of it, the bodies that actually have and use 
certain powers arc possessed of a determinate and limited authority, 
and each of these bodies is held in restraint essentially by the fact 
that the people always have powers in reserve to bestow on what¬ 
ever other determinate body can serve best tbe cause of justice and 
preserve the soci.il order. 

The tau\i<nis wisdom of the Tenth Amendment should he 
ret\^eml^eved here*. “The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the (Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the peoj'ile.” On one hand, this is a 
restraint upon unwarranted federal expansion of powers exercised 
beyond those delegated. On the other hand, “to the people” opens 
a vision of resources in the peojde still indeterminate — not specified 
in any manner in the (^institution, uncommitted, and able to be 
called inU) play in the future as the occasion warrants. 

Acts to deteimine authority are recjuircd throughout the life and 
history of the nation. The ('onstitution j^rovides for a rcdelermi- 
nation of the fundamental law tlirough the procedure of amend¬ 
ment, whicli involves a refeiencc to the people and a requirement 
of substantial majority ratifying it. Within the activities of 
government there is redetermination, at frequent and stated inter¬ 
vals, of those especially who shall exeicisc executive and legislative 
power. Tlic determinate authorit), whether of the law or of the 
offices (if government, is thus onl) relatively so — one can never be 
sure in important vital issues wliich one or whcilier any of our 
. institutions “has authority.” A redetermination of where the 
authority of the jKople lies and who is properly acting or speaking 
in their name is always likely to become a problem of the day. 
What this means is that “the people” is not merely a substitution 
for the “sovereign” of the older European tradition, and further 
that sovereignty in a democratic society is a legendary survival. 
The sovereignty of the states is an ancient myth resurrected for 
other than either legal or peace making reasons. The doctrine, 
“all authority derives from the people,” carries with it the conse¬ 
quence, then, that the original authority is indeteiminate, not 
absolutely fixed on anything, and that it is necessary in every 
generation, or whenever serious issues arise, to icdetermine and 
redefine what the relevant authoiity is and in which body it is 
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vested. Aiuhoiiiy ncvti settles anvthint; really iinporiani, because 
when mailers are very iinporlant, we liase to settle tiie authority 
itself 'vhich is to function in the case. 

Aulhonts in its Aintiican phase, so viewed, abohshc.s not only 
cliviiulv authoi i/ed ro\al lineai’e and perpetual rule hut also any 
absolutely fixed nights and pow'eis of the i^ovetnment. C>onsli- 
iut!f)nal, deinoLiMtie .lulhoiits requires that the w’oiking of such a 
flexible s\st(.m of L»overniuent with shifting of the older of authority 
within the system sliall lu* (aiM<.d on by due process of Lnv and not 
arbitrarily or recKlessK. Such a s\suin calls for an incalculable 
amount of labor (m the pair of those engaged m the work of the 
Statesman, and others in tlu w'oik of the etiucation of the nation. 
For in the end, whatever form ant hot it \ ma\ take de]»tnds u))on the 
kirul of knowledge that is the fruit of free distussion and Ufion the 
patience and good will that are necessary both to the holding of 
public discussions, in mceiiiigs or in the pi css or in conventions, 
and to seeing the decisions ihiough. \ lie nation is ahvays in the 
making, so is liberty, so is authoiit\. 



2 . Aulhoriiy, Reason, and Discretion* 

CARL J. IRILDRICH 

Kver since the eighteenth century revolt against the cs- 
lahlislu'd autliorilies in duirch and state, there has been a marked 
teiuleiicy among Irec-dom loving intellectuals to view “authority’* 
with a jaundjicccL if not to denounce it. When CMiarles S. 
Peirce wrote a geneialion ago that “when the method of authority 
jrrevailed, the truth meant little more than the Catholic faith,”*' 
he was echoing this intellectual sentiment. Conservatives have 
maint.’ined that the implication here is that what Peirce called “the 
method ol author it)” was some kind of unreasoning superstition, 
some foolishness which must be superseded by the clear voice of 
“reasf)n.” W’heii the jacobins erected altars to the Cioddess of Reason, 
they had proudly assumed that they were abandoning authority 
for reason. Lillie did they realize how authoritative was their out- 
Icjok, and how much depended upon their authority for their 
particular reasoning to prevail. 

'An tM/lur attempt at a formulation of the position of this study may bt hmnd 
in an auutt-, “t.o\aU\ and AvjdioiUy,” in Confluence (if)S4), vol. Ill, pp. 3(»7lT. 
t’.t. Mv.s tlaiinah AumuU's challcnginR arlidc, “Was ist Auti>riial?’’ lepnntcd from 
an unspcolicil inuriial (u)'")*)), and Fiancis CJ. Wilson’s “'I'hc* iVcludr to Autlmnly,” 
III The Ametitan Politual Science Review, 3i:i2fF. (1937); see also (Jeorge S. 
I angiod, “labcrtv aiiil Authority,” ih. XIV t>f i'tccdum and Authority in Our 
Time, c<l. l.yman Bryson, Louis Fiiikclstcin, R. M. Maclvcr, and Richaid McKcon 
(in's?); and Sebastian ile (Jrazia, “.Authority and Ralionahly," Philosophy, 27 
Set- also tootiuitf 20, l»c‘lo\v. 

(’Iiailcs S. IVircc, "How to Make Hui Ideas Clear” as reprinted in Lx)ve, Chance 
and l.ofi/c (19-21), P. SS. 
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In reaction, conservatives since Ikmald and dc Maistre have made 
a fetish of authority beyond all reason. The ringing phrases in 
which de Maistre denounced the ratumalisnt of the enlightenment 
tenicr upon the issue of authority against reason. He would claim 
infallibility for the p()[)e in the same phiase in which he would 
vindicate an unqualified monarchical sovereignts Because reason¬ 
ing, raisonnement, can lead to the dissolution of all social older, to 
anarchy and terror, men riught to and are in fact ready to suliiect 
themselves to authority without asking the “reasons why.” Similar 
sentiments are frequently expressed in contemporary American 
conservatism. 

But are reasoning and authority so antitheiiLal? Does «uithority 
have no basis in reason? The following analysis seeks to elucidate 
the proposition that authont\ and leason aie closely linked, indeed 
that authority rests upon the ahilil) to issue eommiinieations wdiich 
are capable of reasoned elahoraiion. 

In common usage, authority is often confused with pmver or 
taken to he a synonym of [^ower. In moie learned discoiiise, 
authority has been defined as a paitiuilar kind of power, such as 
“formal power'” or “rightful powTr.” It has been spoken of in re 
lation to persons, as well as to other entities, such as law or the 
dictionary. The problem of wTiat makes people “accept” amhoiiiy, 
by obeying commands or believing a message, has given rise to a 
variety of interpicl.ilions of authority. Authoiity has been juxtaposed 
to freedom, or to force, or to reason. It has been praised and 
condemned in all these contexts, and as a result, the word has been 
incorporated in a pejorative adjective, “authoiitarian,” and linked 
as a general characteristic to “[lersonality” as an objedionablc and 
cradicablc trait. In most of these discussions, both on the popular 
and the learned level, it has been assumed that authority is a 
peculiar something that can be possessed, and gained or lost, as 
the case may he. Against such views it has been argued through 
the ages that there is only powder based on some sort of constraint, 
and that authority is merely a make belief, based upon religious 
faith at best. 

It is illuminating to cast a glance at the Roman antecedents from 

* "L’lnfailhlnlitc dans I’cjrdrc spjiitiul, tt la sdum rainttc* <l.ins Toidri tcnipoid, 
sont deux mots parfaitcnient synon>mcs.” Du Vape. Tlook I, di I 
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which the word “authority” is derived. Auctoritas is, according to 
Mommsen,'* not readily definable in its t)riginal meaning. It has 
predominantlv the sense related to the verb from which it is 
derived: augcrc, to augment. Auctoritas thus su}'>plcments a mere 
act of the will by adding reasons to ir. Such augmentation and con¬ 
firmation arc the results of deliberation by the “old ones." 1'he 
patrurn auctoritas is, for that reason, more than advice, yet less 
than a command. It is, as Mommsen comments, advice which c<in 
not be proj)erly disregarded, such as the expert gives to the layman, 
the le.idcr in Parliament to his followers. This augmentation or 
implementation and confiiniation had in ancient Rome, as did 
indeed authority elscwlure, religious overtones. While it was not 
intended to set limits to the free decision of the community, it 
was intended to prevent violations of what was sacred in the es 
tablished order of things. It was believed that because such violations 
were a crime (nefas) against the divine order, they might jeopardize 
the divine blessing. Thus, the preservation of good auspices probablv 
was the basic idea underlying the patrum auctoritas,, the authority 
of the fathers, that is to say, of the Senate, It was a matter of adding 
wisdom to will, a knowledge of values shared and traditions hal 
lowed, to whatever the people wanted to do. (Later on, the 
auctoritas becante a more general notion, and something of wh.it 
our modem word “author,” meaning a maker or originator, sug 
gests.) 

Why bother with these ancient verbal connotations? because they 
suggest the role of reasoning, they thereby help to get clearly into 
focus what is probably the central fact to which a great many of the 
situations refer in which the word “authority” is employed. When 
there arc good reasons for doing or believing something, such action 
or thought acejuires a quality which is otherwise lacking. This has 
been overlooked by that rather numerous group of writers and phil- 

^I’licodor Mommsen, Komisches Stautsrtiht (2iul ctl., 1888), III, 1 

should like to tail attention 111 this connection to the lael that Apollo was tht 
“augmenteiWhen one considers the s\mlK»hsm of Apollo as the Clod of tht 
Sun, of reason and moderation, this sti\ts as a most itxtaling s^miholit datum, 
Ct. W. K. C. Chithric, The Gteeks and Then Cods (1950), pp. Guthiie 

writes of “Apollo’s primary aspect, his t hampionshi]) of law and ouiei. . . . limit, 
modelalton, ohtdience to authority, and condemning excess in all its forms” (p. 203 
There also are the precejits \hich this auemieniti rtpitstnitd. 
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osophers who thought they could build law upon power alone. The 
power of him who willed something was, they thought, what gave 
someone’s decision authority. Hohhes, as well as Rousseau and 
many others, thought that the sovereign will was the source of all 
law.'"^ Much Anglo-American legal tradition has, by contrast, re¬ 
tained the older notion — a notion that can be traced back through 
the Middle Ages to the Stoics — that reason, and more especially 
Coke’s “artificial reason of the law” are of decisive importance in 
providing law with the necessary authority.^’ It is this view which 
assigns to the judge such a central position in a legal system: he, 
as a man “learned in the law,” is conceived as lending the statutory 
“decisions” of an elected legislature an additional cjuality, by re¬ 
lating them to the basic princi{iles of the law and thus making them 
authoritative. Only by fitting the willed statutory law into such 
a broader framework of “reason” does it become fully right, that 
is to say, authoritative. 

In his forthright little study on political verbiage, T. D. Weldon 
makes an elTort at clearing away some of the thick underbrush that 
has grown up around the word “authority.” Ht;^rei5arlvS that luiul 
recent times, no dear distinction has been drawn between power 
and authority, and^at it is ‘^too simple to identify ‘authority’ with 
‘Tofee ngliti]^or justly ;^)pIicd.”’^Hc diCTcrcniialcs four kinds of 
authority, ranging fn^m pure force to unc]uestioning conbdence, 
and hence asserts that “force exercised or capable of being exercised 
with the general ajiproval of those concerned is what is normally 
meant by ‘authority.’ ” Thus, if the followers wickedness, they 
will obey a wicked authority.*^ And yet, at the start of his analysis, 
Weldon had pointed emt that authority somehow is related to the 
fact that he who possesses it could produce reasons, if challenged. 
Such was the case of the Roman Senate, such is the case of the 
modern judge. To say, as Weldon does, that “tlie prriper use of 
force is always authoritative” is quite inadmissible, unless this 

“Hobbfs, hevtathan, ch. X, vi-vju; Roussc.iu, ConUut Social, bexjk II. I oi llubbts 
the key ol “aulhonl)” is “llic light (>1 doing any act.” 

"Sir Edward Coke, Kepofts, VIII, Bonham’s case; see C. J. Fiiednch, Philosophy 
of Law in Political and Iltstorual Perspective (University of Chicago Press, 1958), 
ch. X. Cf. also C. D. Brown, The Laon and the Throne — The Life and Times of 
Sir Edward Coke (losy). pp. ^oafT. 

^'I I). WJdon, I he ioiahttlaty of Politm (Ptl.can Books, 1953), pp. 5i>”56. 
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statement is made into a tautology by giving to the adjective 
“proper” the meaning of “reasonable,” in the sense of possessing 
adetjuatc reasons for him to whom the force is applied. What is 
more, Weldon himself seems to know this, for he tells us that 
when people begin to ask the question, “Why should I obey X,” 
X is on the way to losing his authority. 

I'his last observation deserves further exploration. For when such 
a question is raised, a number of answers may be given. One answer 
would be in terms of hierarchy and status — because he is your 
king or your father. Another might be in terms of religion and 
faith — because God has commanded you to do so. A tliird would 
be in terms of interest and advantage — because he may make you 
his heir and successor. A fourth would be in terms of personal 
emotions and loyalties — because he loves you and you are devoted 
to him. A Hfth would be in terms of law — because article so-and- 
so of the civil code rccjuires you to do it. Such a recital, though 
incomplete, suggests some of the values and beliefs involved in 
reasoning upon auihorit), and at the same time, it gives a first 
hint of the fluid, indeed the fugitive quality of power based on 
authority. However, these five answers do not enable us really to 
get at the distinctive phenomenon which the augmentation and 
confirmation of will by some sort of reasoning accomplishes. The 
escape into the psychological concomitants of this datum of political 
ex[)cricncc suggests that a crucial aspect belonging to its ontological 
core has not yet been laid bare.^ 

We have, in the previous paragraph, spoken of authority in 
terms of obedience. This is very commonly done; indeed, in action- 
related situations, obedience is the predominant aspect. But there is 
another phase of authority which is paramount in such situations 
as those involving the teacher, the scholar, and the dictionary. As to 
the last, some very interesting special problems are presented by the 
authority of nonpersonal entities, such as dictionaries, laws, and 
the like. It might be argued that one could bracket these entities 
and their “authority,” because their authority may be traced back 

*'’rhc close lel.ition between the ps\chological and the nominalist misintciprc- 
tation of phenomena like authonn is stiikingly illustrated in the approach of 
Max Weber, who, confusing authority with legitimacy, misses one of the key aspects 
of authority, by minimizing its rational aspect. 
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to the human “authors” who created them. There is, furthermore, 
often a question as to who were the makers: the fathers at Phila¬ 
delphia, or the long line of judges who adorned the Supreme and 
other courts, or yet the presidents and congressmen. From a certain 
srandpf)int, it may even he said that the Constitution as it exists 
today is the work of the entire American people. The problem of 
the “authority” of impersonal entities will, I believe, become more 
comprehensible, once the anahsis of the rational component of 
authority has been further adv.incctl. 

Le.iving aside, then, the authority of such impersonal entities, 
we return to the situation of the teacher, the scholar, the doctor, 
or the lawyer. Here authority seems to be related to the fact that 
the person wielding authority possesses superior knowledge or in¬ 
sight. Frequently — for instance, among scholars accepting each 
others authority — the authority of X rests upon the fact that he 
could give extended reasons for the opinions he expounds.^' It is 
not essential for such authority, however, that these opinions are 
c(»nclusively demonstrable; indeed only where they are lujt thus 
demonstrable, the phenomenon of authority in the strict sense is 
invt)lved. In any case, the authority of the teacher, the scholar, the 
doctor, and the lawyer is infused with a lational element, and the 
belief in it includes the belief in superior “reasoning.” It is chal¬ 
lenged on the part of those who accept it, by asking, not, why 
should I obey? but, why should I agree? 

Before 1 procc*ed with this analysis, it might be well to tiiin to a 
kind of primordial authority which has been jxutit\ilarly contro¬ 
versial in our time, namely parental authority. In th(‘ course of 
each child’s development, the giowlh of authority ina\ be studied 
and experienced. It might be remarked in passing that it is in this 
sphere that misunderstandings about the nature of authority have 
been most frequent. Along with the teacher pu|)il relationship, the 
parental relationship has been jeopardized by ideas that in the last 
generation have played havoc with genuine community in the 

"'IJns aspttt o[ tlie matlrr is strikinj^lv illumiiiattcl bv iIk K>lt th.it aijrrrnvnt 
iijion niftlioils of woik and modes (if demonstration pla\s anion^j sucntists For 
an tlahoiation of this factor, as fat as sciciuc i‘ conctriud, s('r mv pap'r, “Political 
Philosopln and Political Scicnrr,” in the* co] 1 c(.ti\( solumc to he piililiJud by 

Voilliwcstcrn Univcisitj Press undci tlic title Appioarhcs to the Sttul\ of Politics. 
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name of “progress.” And yet there was much good in these youth 
movcmenis and “prrigressivisms” of our younger days; it was really 
the manner of stating the issue, rather than the criticism of out¬ 
moded panel ns of living, that was at fault. In a nutshell, it might 
he said that these movements challenged “authority” as such, 
when they should have asked for the replacement of outworn and 
unreal authority by genuine authority. What this means, I should 
like to illustrate by the parental problem. In the beginning, the 
child is helplessly dependent and in the power of the parents. 
Indeed, their power is absolute force to such a degree that the 
legislator has seen fit to step in and regulate by law, to control and 
limit, the unlimited power of the parents, at least to some extent. 
Hut this absolute power does not continue, as the child grows. A 
wise ]x\rem will increasingly prefer to explain what needs to be 
done and to be believed, to give reasons, thus replacing subjection 
by understanding. He will respond to the tpiestions, “why?” and 
“wherefore?” and seek to develop in the child an understanding 
of, a participation in, the reasons which animate the parent in ask¬ 
ing for obedience as well as for agreement. It is in this process that 
a new relationship, different from that of power and force, comes 
into being, and it is this relationship which I should like to desig¬ 
nate as authority. Such authority rests upon the fact that the child 
increasingly gains insight into parental orders and regulations, into 
parental opinions and beliefs. The child learns to relate both to 
basic values, and thereby comes to share these values with his 
parents. Such insight anticipates the insight into the regulations 
and opinions (jf the larger community, the church, the school, and 
eventually the polity. What is important is to realize that all such 
discourse provides for participation of the child. Hy coming to 
understand these regulations and beliefs, the child is helped, so to 
speak, to shape them into proper possessions, to make them his own. 
Thus discipline is transformed into self-discipline. It may well 
happen, and often docs in fact happen, that this process takes place 
only partially and incompletely. Power and force continue to play 

^®'rhis particular j)ilfall was the crux of the more latlical extiavagaii/-as coni- 
mittccl in tlie name ot progiessivc education bomc >ears a/^o. See, for ,i statement 
of the opposing position, my paper, “Tins Piogressivc Kiliication” in The Atlantic 
Monthly, 154: 42iff. (October 19^4), which became a stormy petrel of controversy 
for a while, but was never really refuted. 
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iheir role, often la the jK)inl whcK- they create dangeu>us ten^^ions 
and frustrations ahriut which modern ps^cholo^y and j'jsychoanalysis 
have taught many icvealing lessons. For, if the power of parents is 
wielded without such growing participation and insight on the 
part of the child, then either the communiix of the iamily is 
destroyed by the rebellion of the child, or the child’s personality is 
destroyed by the imposition of meaningless opinions, rules, and 
legulaiions. It is this latter situation which has been tbe focal point 
of attack by many thoughtful critics who have \Mitten about the 
“authoritarian personality” and “authoriiaiian familv relations,” 
when actually what they mean is better termed “totalitarian per¬ 
sonality,” and “totalitarian family,”’^ But I dt) not care, to speak 
with Locke, about the words, as long as the matter be clearly 
understt)od. Whal seems lo me signiikam ahouv tins well km)wn 
development within the family is that the phenomenon of authority 
is associated with “reasoning.” And by reasoning 1 do not mean the 
absolute rationality alleged to be possessed by mathematics and 
logic, that is to say, the reasoning w'hich calls no value itidgmenis 
into play, but rather the reasoning which relates actions to opinions 
and beliefs, and opinions and beliefs to values, however defined.^“ 

It has, T hojie, become apparent that 1 not only reject the use of 
the word “authority” for the purpose of designating any kind of 
power, hut that when I speak of authority, 1 wish lo say that the 
communications of a person possessing it exhibit a very particular 
kind of rclationsbip to reason and reasoning. Such communication, 
whether opinions or commands, are nril clemonslrated through 
rational discourse, but they possess the potentiality of reasoned elaho- 
ration — vhey arc “worthy of acceptance.” Seen in this perspective, 

“See* Theodor W. Adoino, al.. The Authoritarian Vcrwnality (lysO, rsiuchilly 
llic* section wntteii h> Adofnu himsclt. S«‘e .ilso llic discussion on the I'-sue with 
hlsc Hiunswick, j contiibuloi to rotalitananum, td. C.iil J Fiictlrich (iQSi). PP 
i7iiT. and 274f. 

tor examiilc, Raynioml Puhn, La Creation dcs Valews -2iui cd., 

iys2), passim. 

“'I'liis su^fifcslivc teini w.is pioposid by Moilon W’ljiU in a discussion of the 
Rioup mentioned in footnote zo It makes it citai that aiillumly in its leasoning 
tlimcnsion is piiinaiil\ a quality of the liearcr ol .iiilhoiity and ol his tom- 
munications, r.ilhcr than those subject lo it. But while it helps lo cxjuess the 
thought I am concerned with, it docs not sufficiently stiess the rational lornponeni to 
suffice for this purpose. 
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autborily is a qiiaUty of commimicatKin, railicr than of persons, and 
when we speak of the authority of a person, we are using a short¬ 
hand expression to indicate that he possesses the capacity to issue 
authoritative communications. And furthermore, when we say X 
possesses authority, we thereby propose to suggest that tlic com¬ 
munications which X addresses to A, B, and C are based upon 
reasoning tliat lias meaning not only to X, but also to A, B, and C, 
in the sense of being related to knowledge which they all possess, 
or to opinions, beliefs, and values which they all share, liut we 
are not concerned with the problem of persuasion; it is not a 
matter of X’s ability to “influence’* the thinking or acting of the 
othcis, though this usually is involved in the situation. What mat¬ 
ters is that this capacity to issue communications which may be 
elaborated by reasoning is a decisive phenomenon in a great many 
social and more particularlv political relationships. Wc should 
like to call it authority, but, whatever it is called, this potentiality 
of reasoned elaboiation would appcMr to play a vital role in situ¬ 
ations whidi involve authority. Perhaps one should be content to 
call it the “lational factor” in authoiity. 

As far as the opinions, beliefs, and values involved in such 
reasoned elaboration aie concerned, they may be one or many, 
readily identifiable or highly speculative and abstract. One value, 
such as truth or justice or health, may predominate, or there may 
he an infinitely complex an ay of values’^ such as is rcpiesentcd by 
a culture or a way of life.’"' What matters is that some propositions, 
whether judgments or commands, can he elaborated hy suitable 
reasoning in tciins of these values, opinions, c^r beliefs, while 
others cannot, or only imjicrfettly. The capacity of men to speak 

'*! do not ust the term “s\sum” hru, noi ui rtlalul umtexts, AUUoviith tins is 
now tKqiKiuU done’, because tlu Iciiii should be avoided, unliss ilie actual 
presence ot a s)stcm can be demonstrated — which is rarely the case. On system 
analysis, tt. Ludwig von Bcitalanllv, “Problems ot (kncr»d System Thcoiy” in Grn- 
erai System I/uuiy J Ntu' Jpfnoaih to the Unity of Science, fiom Human 
Biology (i9si) 

“‘I have no objiition to anyone wishing to tmplo\ the ttini “authoiilv” for 
designating some other vitial phtnomtnon, such as “nghiful powei” or “legitimate 
power” or set “luiwci based on csktrn oi icspict ” Hut I do insist that in that 
case some other term will have to be suggested or insenicd for designating the social 
icalitv which I am desciibiiig an<l hast l.ibeltil “auihorits,” believing this to be its 
specihe meaning. 
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in meaningful terms, to say the things which may be thus elaborated, 
varies enormously. This capacity, 1 think, is implied when we speak 
of some of them as aiiihorities. 

Now it is important that this “reasoning” is not necessarily, nor 
even usually, employed in fact, though it may be hinted at or 
suggested by symbols. But it is important that the “potentiality r>f 
reasoned elaboration” of the communication exists. In other words, 
not the psychological concomitant of a Micf in the capacity of the 
authority for such reasoned elaboration is decisive, hut the actual 
existence of such a capacity. This does not mean that there could 
not arise situations wherein tlie capacity was erroncoiislv believed 
to exist. Such errors are a common occurrence in relations among 
men. But such situations arc projurly and meaningfully described 
as involving “false” or “faked” authority. Crcnuine authority, on 
the other hand, requires that the capacity actually is present. The 
respect, esteem, or other psychological concomitants, while un¬ 
doubtedly present as well, are not a distinctive feature of authority. 
Power, wealth, and a host of other c|ualities likewise occasion these 
psychological reactions. 

It is evident that the ca})aciiy to communicate authoritatively, 
that is, to be able to enlarge upon what is being communicated in 
terms meaningful to those who are beii\g addressed, has a vital 
relation to the phenomena of power. Indeed, there can be no 
question but that this capacity always gives s()me power to him who 
possesses authority, and therefore authority is one of the stiurces 
of power. But just as the dagger by which I can kill a man and 
thus force him to surrender his purse is in any strict sense not 
power but the source of it, so likewise authority is f?ot power, Imt 
it may cause it. This explains the undouI>led fact that has been the 
occasion of much political comment, namely the continuance of 
power without authority, as well as the continuance of authority 
without power. Nero exercised power without authority, while 
the Senate of his time possessed authority yet little or no power. 
In precise terminology, which would speak of authority only when 
thinking of communications, this is readily comprehensible.^*’ 

'"Harold Lassv'cll and Ahiah.un Kaplan, by (.niurast, havin;^ ddiiud .mthority 
as “formal power” (see Puwer and Society, ig^o, i)p. i33fT.), leave this kind of 
situation in the daik. I'or how does it hi Ip to desenbe the situation in which 
the Sinatc found itself as “foimal fiowti”^ 
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The phenomenon which we have thus identified as a crucial aspect 
of authority explains why authority is a necessary part of all human 
relationships and communities. Such relationships are unmanage- 
ahlc without authority, because communication would become im- 
possibly cumbersome. Wife and husband, no less than government 
and citizen, could nrit carry on for long if all the reasoning 
involved in saying what they have to say to each other would have 
to be stated or repniduced each time a ccmmunication were to be 
made. It is enougli that the potentiality of such reasoning, the 
relating of actions to opinions, and of opinions to values, exists 
and is readily recognized. Indeed, in complementary relationships, 
such ,is that of husband *ind wife in contemporary American society, 
or that c^f fellow scholars or colleagues in related professional 
pursuits, ibcic occurs what might be called the phenomenon of 
mutual authority. What I mean by “mutuar* authority is that each 
of the persons in such a relationship is an authority to the other, but 
in divergent fields of work. This phenomenon is nearly incompre¬ 
hensible when the relationship is merely seen in terms of power in 
its v«iriotis forms.^’ 

The foregoing analysis also helps in understanding better the 
peculiarly fluid quality of power based on authority. Since opinions, 
values, and beliefs arc continually changing, in response to changes 
in the environment and to creative innovations, whether of a politi¬ 
cal, aesthetic, or religious n.iture, it is quite possible, indeed a recur¬ 
rent experience, that a jKTson may lose his power based on authr^rity, 
not becaii.se the commands he gives or the opinions he utters are 
less “authoritative” in the sense that they may be elaborated bv 
reasoning, hut because such reasoning is related to opinions, beliefs, 
and valircs that have lost their validity. When one, in such situations, 
says that a man has “lost his authority,” this is really a shorthand 

”Tliis pidf^osiridii pfDMtks the clue tu the nature of political autli'inty under 
deniocialiL c<»iulilii>n‘, Onl) ilu mutual lespeit of the citizens can ^jive meaning to 
the .icccptaiiie of majoiitv decisions, and the diflieiilts of mass demociacv ni the 
great iirhan tonccntiatiuns of the present clay must be seen .is springing horn 
this dissolution <it the neighborhood and the disappearance of the resptet as- 
siKiattd with It. Sec my The New Intake of the Common Man (1041 and later) 
for an exploration of the piohhnis invoked here. "I’he contrast to pieseni-day 
comlitions can he seen in such jnocesscs as the New England town meeting; for 
this sec John (ioiild. New England Town Meeting (ig.p)), which, udiilc a bit 
lomantic, umvevs well th"- point of mutuality of which I am spuking. 
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cxpressitm; he has lost power because his authority, or rather 
authority of his communications, Js clisintegraiinp^, because this 
rational component which is crucial is deteriorating. 

Another perplexing situation that becomes clearer, it is liopcd, as 
a result of the analysis attem[ncd here is the role of aulhoritv in 
totalitarian societies. If authority is interpreted as some kind of 
power, whether “formal,” or “legal” oi “rightful,” the role of 
.luthorily in totalitarian s\ stems remains contnwerstal and indeed 
obscure. Some say, with icleience to a totalitarian legime, if they 
identify themselves with it and its rulers, that the aulhoritv of the 
ruler is very great. Others, identifying themselves with tlie subject 
elements of the population who ate coerced itilo obedience, insist 
that there is no aulhori(\ oi verv little in stub a lot.ilitatian society. 
The ratiotial asjiect of aulhoiitv which w'e identified as the potential- 
it) for reasoned elaboration of communications, whether they be com¬ 
mands or opinions or beliefs, makes it possible to understand tlvcsc 
societies better. In contrast to constitutional societies where aulhoritv 
is diffuse and pluralistic, since authoritative communications issue 
fiom many centers of authority, such as chin dies, sc hools, trade 
unions, parties, all kinds of associations, as well as the government, 
authority in totalitarian societies is strikingly polarized and intensi 
fled at the center of the totalitarian movement. Thus the authority 
of a Lenin, a Stalin, or a Hitler W'hen confronting his followcis 
is very much greater than that of a democratic leader, while at the 
same time his authority in confronting the rest of tlic society is 
very much w'cakcr. To put it another wav, governmental authority 
is both enlarged and reduced: enlarged, when one considers the* 
followers, reduced, when one considers tlic rest of the [)Co|dc. 
Authority is not being centralized, or as the National Socialists 
called it, glcich^achaltct, but it is being ccniccntrated at the center 
of such a society. The explanation, in terms of our analysis, is not 
far to seek. The opinions and the commands of a Stalin or a Hitler, 
oriented to the regime’s idcologv, to the v.ilucs and beliefs embodied 
in Das Kapital or Man Kariipf, could as a rule be eloborated by 
extensive reasoning.’*^ It is important to bear in mind that such 

‘"The recent ki^jivcrsatKjns of lvtiruvluJu\ in to t\{»!iin In. .ulhcje/uc 

to the obiecti\es and purposes ot Stalin, whih itpsting sonic ol liis nictliods, 
seemed to me a striking illiisnation of the point here ni ide 1)\ ariaLhmg liim 
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reasoning may well appear wholly “irrational” to anyone outside 
the particular hcUcf and value svslem.^^ 

Still another phenomenon, and one of paiamount importance to 
democratic constitutional government which our theory of authority 
is able lo elucidate, is that of discretion. Authority interpreted as 
involving the potential reasoning in interpersonal communications, 
that is to say as the capacity ff)r reasoned elaboration, provides the 
clue to the prohleni of why discretion is both indispensable and 
manageable in all political and legal systems. In what follows, I 
shall concentrate on the phenoinrunon of discretion in constitutional 
democracies, that is, governments according to law made with 
popular participation. 

It is worth remembering that John Locke discusses the problem of 
discretirm when he comes to consider the prerogative. “This power 
to act according to discretion f(»r the public good, without the 
prescription of the law and sometimes even ag.iinst it, is that which 
is called prerogative,” he writes in the Second Essay (i6o). And 
further that “the good of societv requires that several things should 
be left to the discietion of him that has the executive power” 
(Second Essay, T^g). TTcre is an interesting similarity between 
Locke’s approach and the Chinese tradbuin of “tsung-lung” or 
legitimate authority: no authority can be legitimate that fails to 
fulfill the function for which it was created — the public good. 

Discretion may be defined in various ways, but what is always 
involved is (i) the notion that a choice between several alterna¬ 
tives can, indeed must, be made; and ( 2 ) the notion that such a 
choice is not to he made arbitrarily, wantonly, or carelessly, but 
in accordance with the requirements of the situation.'^'^ There is the 

self llu* “uasomiiR” of St.ilm in Uims t>f ihc tomniunisi ukoloKv, he c\ulcntly 
scnip:]it to prtscivc, aiul if jiossihle, to strengthen his anlhoiiU, .U llic same lime 
icdiuing that of Stalin, whom he shows to have done things which he could not 
hate jiicttftcd by reasoned elahotatiun. Hence the juxtaposing of Lenin to Stalin. 

^“'rhis instance is paitnulailv woithv til attention, because llillci’s position ap¬ 
pears to aii\ outsuler to lia\e h(<n that of ullir madness. His conduct w'as not 
only nialumal, but coniiau to all tomiinm sense and reason. Hut reason in the 
geneial stnsc and “leasonmg” in the sense heie suggested, namely, relating to 
\alius, opinions, and beliels, are not the same thing. 

*'rhe author w'lshts luie to acknowleelgc his general indebtedness to an infoimal 
diseiissioii group of Hai\aid l.icult\ members, ni(»sil\ iiorn the Law School, who 
met dining nr'jo-nrs? *md exploit’d the general piobleriis of “rule \eisus discretion” 
as a problem of legal pl.il«isophv. The group t)W'e*el its existence tt> the initiative 
ot Lein Fuller 
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further notion (usually) that discretion oiit^ht to come into pla> 
within the framework of rules, implementing them, carrying them 
through, elaborating them. Thus a cf>urt, when using disciction in 
imposing a penalty, is acting within the framework of the rules of 
the penal law according to which the criminal has been adjudged 
guilty, and an administrative body, in fixing a rale, is acting within 
the framework of the rules of, say, the law of public utilities which 
fixes the way such utilities should be operated, alter delining them 
and so forth. When a court or a commission oi an administrative 
(jfficial acts in accordance with such genet al standaids as ^Reasonable¬ 
ness” or “good morals,” it is supposed to be doing tins within the 
range of rules established by the lawr^ 

To put it anoihei way, disciclion conus into play whenever no 
rules (or principles) tan be, (h have been, ffirmulated, while at the 
same time, mere whim cannot be allowed. For a concrete* c\am})le, 
one might turn to the ciioice of personnel. A legislative body or other 
principal may give fairly elabonite rules and establish precise 
regulations for the selection of personnel, as is done in civil service 
legislation. There always will remain, in many instances, an element 
of discretionary choice. The candidates m.iy all be of a ceitain age, 
may all have a certain education and experience, come from teitain 
localities, and |)ossess a variety of other specified trails. There will 
often be candidates who are identical in all these respects, yet a 
choice has to be made between them. I’he selection board may 
have to decide whether to prefer a man from Yale or from Harvard, 
they may have to assess the precise meaning of words used in 
letters of recommendation, and so forth. The law will, therefore, 
give specified persons “discretion” to select the candidate. In difing 
so, the expectation will be that the person or persons given dis¬ 
cretion will use it “to the best of theii ability.” What this means 
is that they will give careful thought to all the factors involved. 

“’Here \vc are l.icc to face wuh ilic piol)Icm of the f’cneral clauses which air 
earned to such disastious lengths in totalitaiian (as indeed in min\ aulocialit) 
Uiiiints. A (TCiiiian juiist, J. W. Hcdcinann, •.iitssid the daiujris of sucli a “flight” 
in the (Icrman ludicial decisions preceding Hiilci’s advent tt) jKmxr in his book Dtr 
hlucht in die GciieiallyldHSchi (hh^); but the issur is much more pointedly drvrl- 
oped b> Fiitz von Hipped, in Die Veiveision von Rcthtsoidniin^en (n>5S)* giving 
many concrete illustiations of how such general clauses (and .some ne>t so general) 
may be carried beyond the limits allowed by the system. These arc instances of the 
abuse of discietion 
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They mny, to sta) with our illustration, evaluate the writers of the 
letters of recomniendation, considering their reliability, their past 
record of assessing men’s ability, and other factors. They may 
consider that there are already several Harvard men in the organi' 
7ati(m and that there should be scmic diversity; or they may, 
reversely, consider that experience with Yale men has been so good 
that [)reference shf)uld be given to another Yale man. 

At the same time, it will be generally assumed that a person vested 
with power to exercise discretion will be able to give reasons for 
what he has done. This aspect is particularly evident where a 
superior gives a subordinate discretion. He will ordinarily assume 
that the subordinate will use good sense, experience, stick to estab¬ 
lished precedent, and so rin. Ihit he will also expect the subordinate to 
be able to “explain,” if for any reason he finds that the decision 
made ought to be subjected to review. The superior will rarely 
be satisfied with an explanation suth as “I just felt that w.iy” or 
“my instinct told me this was the right man,” let alone an ex¬ 
planation which would .say “I liked his face” or “she had such a 
lovely voice.” 

If one inspects such “reasoned elaboration” or inquires into what 
is expected under such a heading, he finds that the reasoning 
involved is both “instrumental” and “valuational,” or to put it 
another way, it proceeds to argue both in terms of means and 
ends. The jKTSonnel man may suggest that the person chosen 
believes in democracy, or he may insist that the man rejected is 
possibly a believer in socialism or a fellow traveler. He may say 
that the candid*ite is steady and a good family man, or reversely 
that he is a drunkard and a bachelor. Hut besides such value judg¬ 
ments, there may be instrumental judgments, dwelling upon the 
man's ability, his knowledge of foreign languages, or what have 
you. The discretion as used Ls, in other words, tied to the ojiinions, 
values, and beliefs shared by members of the organization, as well 
as to the tasks to be performed. 

It is by now becoming apparent why discretion is so valuable and 
indeed also why it is so inescapable an aspect of not only all govern¬ 
ment and administration, but all human relationships. Philosophers 
have since time immemorial dwelt upon the fact that rules can 
never cope wath the infinite variety and detail of the concrete. 
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situations. To cope with the resulting inadequacy of all law, they 
have at times sought to find persons of exceptional wisd(jm, to 
identify as it were a natural elite of perst^ns who wt^uld he s(» wise 
as to he able to exercise limitless discretion. Plato went perhaps 
further than any other thinker in tliis respect, at least the \ounger 
Plato of the Republic. Nor is it easy to argue against him, once 
the crucial concession is made that such men can he found by some 
reliable method. Plato himself took refuge in the hope of some 
kind of providential coincidence by which the philosc^phcr and 
the holder of absolute power arc brought together. Most of the 
rest of us have rejected his notion of the philosopher-king, precisely 
because the pnAilcm which he minimized, namely how to find the 
persons worthy of being entrusted with so much discretion, seems 
to be the most difficult."^ For in the choice of personnel, as our 
humble illustration suggested, some of the most persistent dis 
cretiunary problems {^resent themselves. Put though one rejects 
Plato’s notion of a natural elite, and most of what goes with it, 
the fact lemains that preciseK where the novel, the unprecedented 
situation arises, calling for creative innovation and invention, all 
rules and regulations bre.ik down and discietion comes to the fore. 
And when such discretion is used in such a way as to benefit 
society, when, as the ancient verbiage has it, the “general good” 
is scrvc'd, then government and administration are most universally 
acclaimed. Idscnhower deciding to cross the channel, (^nigiess 
deciding to grant Puerto Pico commonwealth status, Truman de¬ 
ciding to act in Korea — these are recent instances of the exercise 
of discretion in dramatic situations calling for cieative initiative, 
and utterly removed from the possibility of being handled by 
precedent or established rule. 

Whenever discretion is thus used, whenever the factors relevant 

“Cf. Plato, Kepuhltc, especially at .i7Stl. Anstotle, dubious <jf this ihiciiiiu, has 
an appioach to the problem ot discidioii which is moic iu.iil\ in kicpimj with 
our views, especially in connection with his doctiine of rffin/<na. C:f. my Vhilnwphic 
dcs Re(ht.\ (in*? 4), ch. II. Note the s.i>;e comment of Kant on this dot nine of the 
limitle.ss discic'tion of the phdosophci-king: "It is not to be expected that kings 
philosophize or that ]»hilos(jf)hers Lxctime kings, nor is it to be desired bec luse the 
possession of power corrupts the liec* ludgment of reastin intviiahl\." S< c. inv The 
Thiloiophy of Kant (ic)i9), p. 45^. and Incvttahle Veate (194^), pa<sirn. I he passage 
on the royal he, or "inible falsc'hciod" as A. D. hindsav iraiishiies it, is iound in 
Re public, 414. 
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to a decision arc obviously numerous and at least in part unfore¬ 
seeable, it will seem to most men that an attempt to limit such 
discretion by pre-established rule or regulation would be unwise 
and in its consequences probably uniust.^’^ Rtit it appears similarly 
unwise and unjust to entrust such discretionary power to persons 
not qualified to cxcicisc good judgment, that is to say, not acting in 
such a way that their reasoning could afterwards be examined and 
found defensible. At this point, we are confronting the vital re¬ 
lationship of disciethni to responsibility. Irresponsible discretion is 
not what is f)rdinarily wanted. But what constitutes “responsible 
discretir»n”? rksentially it is discretion which is exercised with due 
regard to all the consideiations that enter into the situation. This 
will usually mean that the person exercising such discretion is 
duly qualified. He will seem to act responsibly when he acts in ac¬ 
cordance with the full knowledge of the particular science, art, 
craft, or operation invtdvcd in the situation calling for discretion. 
That is why the selection of personnel appears as the core of the 
problem of how to arrange for the exercise of discretion. (It is, 
incidentally, the sound residue in Plato's notion of the philosopher- 
king.) And that is why administrative responsibility turns to such 
a large extent upon evaluation of the performance in terms of ob¬ 
jective standards prevalent in a particular field of work and the 
sense of workmanship connected with it.“^ 

At this point, the relation of discretion to the rational aspect of 
authority we have stressed becomes almost self-evident. When a 
person j^ossesscs the capacity to act in such a way that his com¬ 
munications c()nccrning his actions possess by implication the 
potentiality of being su|iported by cfTcctive reasoning, he would 
appear to be eminently suited to occupy a position of discretionary 
power. To put this proposition in terms of our previous analysis, 

““'J'tiis pdiiit was especially cmphasizeil bv Henry Hart, in the discussions 
refcned to in ftKiinotc 20, The argument has been claboialid from time to time 
by \aiious authors. ’I'lic political thought of wiiteis like Machiavclli and Hegel 
IS dominated b\ this piobUm, ami its i.mgc o\Lrempliasi7Ld by them. Much of 
the liteiature ot the New Deal in one w.i\ 01 another carries this implication. It 
IS ccpiallv true of Ijiilish labor thought. For the latter, see the scholarly work ot 
W. A. Robson, especialU his Justice and Administrative Jmw (3rd ed., 1051). 

Constitutional Govcinmcnt and Democracy (1951), ch. XIX, and The New 
Belief in the Common Man (1941), ch. VI, “Responsibility and the Sense of 
Workmanship.” 
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It follows that the exercise f)f discretionary [lower [)resiipp(»ses ilie 
possession of authority. Whenever a person pf)ssesses auihorily, in the 
sense in which wc have here been emploMiii; (he term, he is capable 
of usin^ discretion. The fact that his decisions, coinmanils, or other 
communications could be reiniorced In leasonc'd clab(»raiion re 
lating them to established values and beliefs will lend his acts 
that “authority" without which discietion becomes arbitralv abuse 
of power. 

If what has just been said is correct, it explains w'hy authority is 
so often seen in the pers[KCiive of its [nuhologic.il penumbra, h'oi 
it is important, if author iiy is U) be the source of pow'cr, that is, 
if the potentiality for reasoned elaboration is to manifest itself by 
people being willing to “go along" without such leasoncd elabo 
ration, that those suhjext to the command, or ex[)ected to conform 
111 opinion or belief, recogni/c this [lotentiahty. It is this undoubted 
fact which has led many to mistake the respect, esteem, or admi¬ 
ration involved for the very nature of authority. Actually, as 
already mentioned, these psxchological concomitants arc unsatis¬ 
factory if made the sole or primary criterion for identifying the 
natuic of authority, because they occur in other comparable situ¬ 
ations. For example, power generates esteem, and WTalth respect, 
and holiness admiration, so that if these psychological concomitants 
arc made the heart of the matter, authoiily lends to be confused with 
any or all of these. 

At this point, it might be well to explore further the difficulties 
resulting from making authority antithetical to reason and truth. 
There is some ground for this kind of aniiihcsis on an elementary 
level; for as we saw earlier, authority as defined by us docs not 
come into play when the communication rests upon self-evidence, 
or the rigid rationality of demonstrable tiuih. Ikit truth has a 
wider connotation and embraces many kinds of existential situ- 
ations.^*'' Incidentally, truth is one of the key values to wiiich 

“('f. Karl Jasptis, Tow (hr Wahfhett ''luir uiculditalK .j pnsuion 

conceininji authf)nty is tltvc'lopcd which has souk pomls ol coiit.uT with th.it 
here stated, at least in general. Cf. especially pj). where an aulhonts which 

reason “grasps" {etgraft) is contrasted with an auihoiits th.it is “catholic," and 
hence transcendent and absolute. JaspeTs’ notion that such aulhonty may be 
“grasped” and thus mastered by “reason" umhiestiniates the amount of reason 
involved in catholic authority, on one hand and the “power of rc*ason" in master¬ 
ing authority, on the other 
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authority in many contexts is vitally linked. It is the sharing of this 
value which allows scholars to accept each other’s authority, where 
they would not accept that of a iournaVist or a preacher. We might 
add that theology is a striking instance of reasoned elaboration of a 
patently transcendental system of belief. Ecclesiastical authority is 
vitally related to it. Thus the Catholic faith is just one of numerous 
possible grounds for reasoned elaboration. Every body of thought — 
pragmatism and skepticism as well as “the faith” — must build upon 
some unexplained major premises. Actually, the great Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas is one of the most ambitious efforts at reasoned 
elaboration ever attempted by the mind of man, and it stands to 
reason that those who share with Thomas Aquinas his basic 
opinions, beliefs, and value judgments should look upon anyone 
who is fairly conversant with his thought as possessed of a certain 
authority. The case is really not very dilTerent when the authority is 
rooted in a full knowledge of Karl Marx or John Dewey. 

But, we are told by thoughtful men, most of the [)eople who accept 
authority, whether of the church or of the government, have no idea 
of these elaborate reasonings, would not understand them if they 
heard them, and do not care to learn about them. This may well be 
true, up to a point, as it is when we consult a doctor or engineer, but 
1 submit that it is the poteniialily of such reasoned elaboration that 
matters. The communications arc intrinsically “worthy of accept¬ 
ance.” Much institutionalized authority is maintained without the 
persons involved being able to elaborate. Ilerc arc the points where 
the “interlarding” of authority and power is most frequent. Hence 
these institutionalized situations arc the most fertile source of the 
confusion between authority and power. For there is always a con¬ 
siderable number of people around who are obeying, believing, or 
conforming, because they submit io power in its various forms, in¬ 
cluding physical violence, but talk about it as obeying authority. Far 
be it from me to insist that all obedience and other kinds of con¬ 
formity are the result of authority, since 1 incline toward the view 
that this is the error involved in the views on authority I am ques¬ 
tioning — views whicli confound authority with power. All I really 
insist upon is that the potentiality for reasoned elaboration of com¬ 
munications, that is, tlie potentiality of supporting communications 
by valuaiional and instrumental reasoning, since it usually elicits 
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belief, provides a potent ground for maintaining conformity in mat' 
ters of action, opinion, and belief where a community exists. It is a 
fundamental aspect of s()cial and more particularly of political rela 
tions. Without it no community or society can function, because no 
discretionary power can for long be exercised, and hence all creative, 
innovating, inventive activity would cease. It seems to me that this 
fundamental poteiui.dit\ of reasoned clahf)ration is the dilTerentiat 
ing characteristic of what men have talked ahout since the days of 
the auctoritas of the fatheis of the Roman Senate, when they have 
spoken of authority as contrasted with power. It is ielated to truth 
as much as to any other value about which men can and do reason. 
It is related to freedom, because without u there can be no discretion, 
and without discretion there can he no freedom, in private or public 
life. It is the result of the fact that man, endowed with reason, is yet 
a finite being, whose reason is likewise finite and enclosed within 
definite limits. An extravagant belief in human reason is apt to lead 
(as it has led in the past) to extravagant claims on behalf t>f author¬ 
ity. But the reach of authority is forever confined to the reach of 
reasoning. There can he no absolute, no total authority, because 
there does not exist any ahsolule truth or total reason. The belief in 
such absolute truth is associated with a claim to absolute authority, 
transcending the analysis here given, as faith transcends science. 

What then is “false” authority.^ It is that phantom which recurs in 
human society when men issue communications as authoritative 
which arc believed to allow for reasoned elaboiation when actually 
they do not. T'hai is why the p^sychological inler[)rctation of authority 
leads astray; for people may well Mieve that communications could 
he effectively elaborated and aie therefore worthy of acceptance when 
no such potentiality exists. The falseness of such authority is revealed 
the moment the pretended potentiality has lo be actualized. There 
is nothing subtle or surprising in these observations: “genuine” and 
“false” arc terms which customarily refer to the possibility that the 
appearance may be dccej)tivc. In a remarkable study on the influence 
of authority in matters of opinion, a nineteenth century liberal con 
eluded that “in the present state of the civili/ed world, the piogress 
of society will dcjicnd in part upon legislative improvements, and 
upon those measures which a government can command or influ¬ 
ence; hut it will depend still more upon the substitution of compe 
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tent for incompetent guides of public opinion; upon the continued 
extension of their influence; and upon the consequent organization 
of a sound authority in all the departments of theory and practice.” 
Cast into the less hopeful mood of our skeptical age, one might say 
instead that the maintenance of a measure of civilized existence 
depends \\\)on the continued operation of authority as outlined in 
this essay. As long as we can maintain a measure of authority, that is 
to say, as long as those who wield power recognize their responsi¬ 
bility for discretionary acts in the sense of an obligation to retain the 
regard for the potentiality of reasoned elaboration, a constitutional 
order can be maintained. Once this regard is lost — and it may be 
lost by man at large no longer accepting reason as a guide — the 
night of meaningless violence is upon us. In conclusion, I should 
like to quote a little-known [massage from an Address to the King by 
Kdmund Burke which was written at the time certain members of 
Parliament who had opposed the measures of the government in the 
contest between Britain and the American colonies thought of 
seceding from that venerable body. “We have been tf)o early in- 
.structed, and too long habituated to believe, that the only firm seat 
of all authority is in the minds, aflcciions, and interests of the people, 
to change our opinions . . . for the convenience of a mere temporary 
arrangement of state.” Only when what is commanded and main¬ 
tained can be thus reasoned upon and defended is authority secure. 
Only then can the five answers given above to the question, “why 
should I agree or obey.f^” be stated in a manner worthy of accept¬ 
ance in the eyes of those who give as well as those who receive 
them. 

“v^cc George Cornwall Lewis, An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion (London, 1849). Lewis, in a sinking sentence, lends support to the 
position here developed: “He who believes upon authority, entertains the opinion 
sinijdy because it is entertained by a pason who aiipears to him hl{ely to think, 
(orrectly on the subject. 11c defines the “principle of authority'* as that of 
“adopting the belief of otheis, on a matter of opinion, without reference to the 
particuhir gioiinds on which that belief may lest" (pp. 6-7), where the stress is 
on the paiticular. 

Ldmund Buike, iro;^r (Boston, 1839), vol. V, p. 1^5. 



3. Authority, Values, and Policy 

HERBERT J. SPIRO 

Siudcnts of iH)litics have in raent \cars clcvoicd much ciTort 
to studying the processes hy which polic) is made. Now, in dealing 
with authority, they are stucUing the reasons win poliis is accepted. 
To make policy means to make decisions about die handling of 
problems which stand between oneself and one's goals or the realiza¬ 
tion of one's values. In our mobile enviionmcnt of ever ch.inging 
[iroblems, the need for making policy is ceaseless and inescapable, 
for both individuals and the groups to which they belong. Decisions 
have to be made about the recognition of pioblems which deserve to 
he dealt with, and the order of priorilv in which they should he 
handled; about the manner in which the issues about these problems 
should be formulated, and the way in which one’s stand on these 
issues should be justified; about the issues themselves and the iniplc 
mentation of resulting policy. This continuous flow ol jroliey is com¬ 
plex and hard to analyze, because of the changing character of the 
institutions within which, and the problems over which, it flows. 
Idle goals or values, towards which decisions arc directed, arc less 
subject to change and can he studied more easily. 1 he same is true of 
authority, which provides reasons for the «icceptance ol policy. 

The goals towards which an individual oi a group is moving may 
also be a part of policy and, along with pioblems and institutions, 
subject to change. However, at least at die rock-boltom level, these 
goals do not change as fast or as lre<]uently. Fundamental values 
are those in terms of which arguments about more superficial values 
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»irr justified. They arc the most stable. In any case, most policy is 
concerned with the means designed to reach sr>me end, not with the 
goal itself. 'I'lie nature of these value.s is, therefore, less ephemeral 
tlian any .single decision. The acceptance f)f policy as “right” hv 
those who will be affected bv its consequences may also be the result 
of a decision. lUit in most cases once a method of making p(dicy or 
a maker of policy is accepted as right, the attachment of authority 
IS likely to continue. I'bis is so iKcausc authority is concentrated at 
those points where the dominant values of a group or society are 
icflccted in the tnost reprcscntalive fashion. Titese are the points 
where decisions arc made which aie accepted by tlu^sc who will be 
affected by their consec|ucnces. 

Much of what happens to human beittgs is nc^t due to decisions at 
all, but the outcome of a “concourse of natiiial causes.” And much 
of w'hat happens to men as a result of human decisions is not the 
direct product of their own decisions, but of the decisions of others. 
Authority is a kind of “additive” which leads us to acccjn policies 
about our fate, even though these }>obcics are made by others. What 
is it that lends authority to policy.? 

If we ask this (jucstion first about diiTcreni types of policy as they 
affect different kinds of individuals in our society, we find a variety 
of answers. A child accepts decisions made about his fate by his 
parents, at first because the alternative of nonacccptancc does not 
occur to liim, later perhaps simply because the parents are older. 
This kind of authority ba.sed upon seniority may be due to the 
greater resources for implementing decisions which the older person 
controls. As the child grows older, authority is more likely to l)c 
based also on his recognition of the knowledge and experience of his 
parents. I’hus, there is a combination of factors which lends authority 
to parental policy towards children, and the center of gravity in this 
combination changes over time. The same also applies to teachers’ 
policies towards their students. Initially, these are accepted for 
reasons similar to those lending authority to parental decisions. Then, 
as the child becomes aware of the s[)ecializcd goals of his education, 
the center of gravity will shift towards such factors as the teacher’s 
training, experience, and demonstrated competence in his subject, in 
addiiion to his general competence in dealing with students. As the 
student’s own reasoning capacities are developed, the center of 
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gravity in the combination of factors lending authority to jx)licy will 
shift further in the direction of the way in which the policy was 
made, and away from the individual who made it and his qualities, 
that is, from substance to method. 

StfK'kholders of a business corporation acccj)t the policies of its 
jxesident because of a still dilTcrent combination of factors: the 
piocedures by vvl\ich t\\e president got that p^b, Iais past perh^rmance, 
and the means by whicli he can be held accountable in the future. 
Chances are that. i\ac ntan Ix'camc president of t\\e corporation he 
cause of his experience, training, demonstrated ability, “personality,'’ 
and possibly also wealth, which may he the tangible proof of the pre¬ 
ceding cjualities. If he made a gcKxl pndit during his past tenure, this 
will give additional authority to the policies which he is making foi 
the future. If lie has brought the corporation a loss or has been the 
cause of pr)or labor relations, his new policies arc likely to carry little 
auihorily, and that little c»nly because he can, under the hy -Uiws, he 
removed. 

Somewhat similar factors lend authority to the policies made by a 
local jiarty boss, which affect among others his loyal followers. Me, 
too, has experience and training and would not hrJd his present posi 
ti(»n if he did not liave “what it lakes’’ — say a combination ot 
shrewdness, rulblessness, perseverance, good luck, and corruption. 
He has won votes and elections for the uiganizalion in the past, so 
that the local hacks have rca-son to rely upon his judgment when he 
makes new policy. A college president has auihorily for another sei 
of reasons, perhaps a very similar set, again with a dilTcrent center ol 
gravity or point of emphasis. The policies which he puls into elTcct 
will be accepted by alumni, among others, because of the president’s 
background and exjiericncc, including perh.ips a successful career as 
a scholar, and becau.se of the method by wbicb be was appointed to 
his position. Beyond all this, however, his policies have authority also 
because the president stands for the tradiiii^ns of the college, that is, 
for the values which have helped to shape its lilc. 

An unarmed bobby in Lngland — not necessarily a bigger man 
than I — can tell me what to do in a traffic snarl, n(»t because the 
government which appointed him is accountable to me, nr because 
he is older than I am — he may be younger. His decisions about me 
in this situation carry authority because of his manner and because oi 
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his uniform, I'here arc, of course, more exalted examples of the 
authority derived from external symbols, such as uniforms, rings, 
crov^ms, crosses, and even the cut of ordinary civilian clothes. The 
policies of a [)arish priest have authority, partly because of his sym¬ 
bols of office, partly because r)f reasons cited in connection with the 
more mundane officers above, and partly because of the religious 
faith of the affected parishiciners. 

Different occupants of the same office may bear authority for dif¬ 
ferent reasons, beytmd those which arc functions of personality 
differences. For example. President Washingtr)n had authority — 
among other reasons — because he had been associated with the 
founding of the United States. President Kiscnhciwcr had nothing to 
do with this founding, l)ut was elected in accordance with procedures 
which were laid down in the founding, and this fact enhances the 
authority of his policies. 

Usually, a great deal of authority will attach to some, and very 
little authority to other decisions affecting others, though these de¬ 
cisions are made by one and the same individual. President Truman 
was considered authoriuuivc by a majority of Americans when he 
decided to have the first atom bombs dropped on Japan. But no one 
thought that he spoke with authority about a music critic who dul 
not think as highly of his daughter’s singing as he did. Dr. Paul 
Dudley White made decisions about the life of President Eisenhower 
which were acccfiled as completely authoritative by the President 
and many other people. I^ut if Dr. White had tried to make similar 
decisu>ns or even to offer opinions about American foreign policy, 
he would not have gotten very far. Several scientists have discovered 
to their dismay that the authority with which they can speak on 
nuclear production capabilities or fall out does not carry over to 
defense and foreign policy. 

There are thus many different sources of authority for policy and 
for the makers of policy. The emphasis varies, depending on the 
group for which the policy is made and on the function of particular 
policies. These functional variations in the source of authority arc 
particularly marked in the case of specialized activities, the purpose 
of which is clearly recognized. Medicine, engineering, business arc 
cases in point. I'b.c patient turns to the physician in order to be 
healed — as Plato put it rather too often. The city turns to the 
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engineer to construct n bridge according to specifications laid down 
by the city council. Tbc board of directors appoints a successful 
manager to pull one of tbc corporation’s divisions out of the red. 
The decisions made by physician, engineer, and manager have 
authority, because these men arc experts in their lields. Tlieir deci¬ 
sions will affect those who hired them, or those on whose behalf they 
were hired. They will be accepted as right because of the specialized 
qualifications of the men who made them. 

In the case of policies whose goal cannot be so clearly recognized 
and which are generalized rather than s]X'cialized, the source of 
authority varies less according to function, and more according to 
the dominant values of the group for which policy is made. This 
applies particularly to those policies which arc the product of 
“politics” in the popular meaning of the term, and for the same 
reason which made the ancient (Wrecks call politics the “master 
science.” There are many possible sources of authority for non- 
specialized policy. We have already mentioned several. They seem 
to fall into two major categories: those sources which may be called 
substantive, because they are like qualities which are attached to, or 
possessed by, a policy or its maker; and sources which may be called 
pnicedural, because they refer to the procedures which produced the 
policy or according to which policy-makers arc selected. Among sub¬ 
stantive .sources of auth(;rity, we can think of age, experience, train¬ 
ing, study, foundation, wealth, tradition, beauty, inherited titles, 
symbols, strength, religion. Among procedural sources of authority, 
there are methods of election or appointment, systems of accounta¬ 
bility, participation and use of information in policy-making, means 
of publicizing policy. These two main categories of sources, substan¬ 
tive and procedural, arc not mutually exclusive. Mr. Dulles has 
authority becau.se of both his background and the methods by which 
he was appointed and according to which he operates. Hut for his 
job as Secretary of Stale, in our society today, the jirocedural .sources 
of his authority arc more important than the substantive ones, as 
becomes evident whenever his policies run into domestic trouble. 

Political systems and other organizations ccjuld be classified accord¬ 
ing to prevailing sources of authority. In many business organiza¬ 
tions, for example, wealth is the dominant value, .so that the 
wealthiest member is considered most authoritative. In .some aca- 
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(Icmic organizations, on the other hand, capacity for dialectic, 
analysis, criticism, and reflection is valued most highly. Those mcm- 
hers who excel in these skills — not those who have published the 
heaviest volumes — wield the greatest authority. In common-law 
countries, verdicts that are the outcome of flawless procedures arc 
often accepted as authoritative, even by those who disagree violently 
with their substance. In continental European jurisdictions, the 
reverse is mote often true. 

In western j)olilical systems, a shift of emphasis from substantive to 
procedural sources of authority seems often to have occurred in the 
course of time. It also takes place for each individual as he matures. 
For the growing individual, there is a clear relation between changes 
in his dominant values and changes in his conceptions of authority. 
As he becomes more rational, substantive sources of authority arc 
slowly, and never completely, replaced by procedural sources. Chang¬ 
ing American concepts of authority illustrate this shift in a political 
system. When the colonies declared their independence from Great 
Ihitain, they eliminated tradition as a useful source of authority. 
The founders the Massachusetts Bay Colony had, with the name 
of “our dread Sovereign Lord King James,” invoked all the tradition 
of monarchy, in an act whose religious motivation is well known. 
The founding fathers of the republic, by contrast, were rejecting not 
only the tradition of the monarchy of CJcorge III, but a great many 
other traditions as well. They had to seek some substitute for these 
lost sources of authority in order to build a new authority of their 
own. They found this substitute in reason, and in the consent of the 
governed. The whole system of government which they created, al¬ 
most from scratch, was a construction of self-conscious and relatively 
self-confident human reason. As a result, and because those affected 
by the Declaration of Independence and later the Constitution had 
given their consent, these documents had authority. 

The Constitution may be viewed as a device designed to facilitate 
rational participation by those capable of it, in the selection of 
pcjlicies and personnel of government. In this sense, reason gave 
authority to the (Constitution itself and continues to give authority to 
the governments that operate under the Constitution. This did not 
eliminate foundation and tradition as sources of authority. During 
the first few decades of the republic, the founding fathers carried 
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great authority. As their generation died, tradition became the more 
important of these two sources. All the time, down to our own day, 
Iiowever, both foundation and tradition have been intimately linked 
with reason. As our dominant values have become more rationalistic 
and individualistic, individual reason as a source of authority has 
also become more important. 

Expressed in concrete terms, individualism and rationalism have 
meant growth of the belief that the individual is largely responsible 
for his own fate. Within certain limits, recognized more or less 
clearly in different periods, he has been believed capable of rationally 
deciding what he wants to make of himself. But much of what 
happens to him is clue tci the f ate of the groups to wl\ich he I belongs, 
especially the nation. He should therefore have opportunities to 
contribute to shaping the fate of the nation. The individual has such 
opportunities as a member of the electorate and of the “constituent 
power.” This is the main source of the govei nnicnt’s authority. Since 
it is derived from them, citizens are generally assumed to share in 
this authority. Indeed, the active and respected citizen often appears 
as the bearer of authority tmtsidc of politics proper, simply because 
he is known to hold political authority. In the United States today, 
no government would have authority unless it operated within the 
framework of the Oinslitution and with the consent of the citizenry. 
The CConstitution is assumed to be a document devised by human 
reason, and the basis of political processes which operate rationally. 
The consent of the citi/enry, supplied through these processes, is 
also assumed to be the product of reason, as it operates, for instance, 
when voters make choices. Tradition also plays a role in creating 
authority for government in the United States, much of it in connec¬ 
tion with the founding fathers. ]5ut, as wc know front such constitu¬ 
tional controversies as those about states’ rights, tradition may be 
pleaded on any side (jf an argument. In deciding which argument 
from tradition to accept, people once more rely at least in pan on 
their powers of ratiocination. Siuh decisions derive authority 
especially from the procedures according to which they were made. 

This trend towards procedural rather than substantive sources of 
authority seems to be fairly widespread and reflects a similar shift of 
emphasis in dominant values. Many philosophies, whatever substan¬ 
tive disagreements they mav have with one another, would agree on 
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the fundamental norm of individual responsibility.^ These philoso¬ 
phies place great value upon the individual’s efforts to become re¬ 
sponsible for his own fate. He makes such elTorts by using the 
resources wluch arc al his disposal, by choosing among alternative 
courses of action, and by doing so on the basis of the best knowledge 
available about the consequences of his decisions. Hut these philoso¬ 
phies are fully conscious of the restrictions on human resources, 
limits on human choices, and imperfections in human knowledge. 
Therefore, they are prepared to accept undesirable consequences of 
decisions, so long as responsible procedures were used in arriving at 
the decisions. Responsible procedures are used when policies are 
made by governments which are accountable to the people who will 
be affected by the consequences of these f'xdicics. Thus, the “pursuit 
of happiness,” according to the recognized rules of the game, is 
coming to be valued at least as highly as the achievement of happi¬ 
ness, the feasibility of which has become increasingly doubtful in 
recent decades in any case. As an index of this trend we may take 
the high prestige, and the important role in generalized policy¬ 
making, of lawyers and other technicians of procedure, at least in 
the West. In the Soviet woild, by contrast, substantive values are 
relatively more important. Emphases on sources of authority in these 
two great areas differ accordingly. 

Still, there are wide variations on this count within the West. 
Thus, the authority of a leader, who wields power as the result of 
a rational process of selection and within a framework of constitu¬ 
tional accountability, may be enhanced from several different 
sources: founding associations (Adenauer, de Gasperi), traditional 
associations (Churchill), or even their very opposite, for which the 
recent election of an immigrant from India to the United States 
(Congress may serve as a dramatic illustration. Again, in continental 
Europe, the possession of specialized knowledge, as evidenced by 
academic degrees (Germany) or literary distinction (France) may 
serve as a source of political authority. In the Old World, old age 
often provides the kind of authority which, in the New World, goes 
with youth. 

As dominant values vary from one political system to another, so 

^ Sec the author's “Responsibility m ('itizenship, Government, and Administration,'* 
in Public Policy, IV (1953). 
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does the content of authority. There are even greater variations in 
policies and the processes hy which they are made. Within separate 
political systems, [Policies sf)metimcs change rapidly and radically. 
Values and sources of authority arc usually much more stable. 
Totalitarian systems seem to be the only exception to this generaliza¬ 
tion, for there values have on occasion been changed overnight. But 
this exception may not be valid. I'hiis, studies of concentration camps 
have suggested that, while power resides in the commandant, au¬ 
thority often resides in one or more f>f the “elders” among the in¬ 
mates, and that this aulh(»rity is rccogni/cd even by some of the 
guards. The true fundamental values of these camps, and t)f totali¬ 
tarian systems as well, are difTerent from the pseiuhi-values which 
can be changed overnight. The true values, and the sources of 
authoiity which they piovide, are mc^re stable than policies, even 
under totalitarianism. The student (^f politics, therefore, who is 
looking for relatively stable patterns, which underlie the instability 
of policies and institutions, will do well to study values, policy, and 
authority together. 



4. Authority and the l^aw 
JEROME HALL 

Authority is a high-level abstraction, and any thorough in¬ 
quiry intf) its roles, types, conditions, and functions is no less than a 
quest for an inclusive philosophy and science of law and politics^ 
The extant htcraturc ranges from realist interpretations of the 
“essence” of authoiity to the positivist dismissal of questions concern¬ 
ing authority as meaningless. Iweii such significant discussions of 
authority as that hy Max Weher suggest the need for more narrowly 
defined problems and pr()l)ings. In the present state of the literature, 
it must he confessed, it is difficult to know precisely what questions 
should he asked about authority «tnd what the significant problems 
are concerning it. Ihe following represents an effort to clarify 
familiar usages and to suggest some perspectives by reference to 
which a more definite formulation of problems seems possible. 

Authority is often said to be “legitimate power” but, although it 
is very important to distinguish “naked” power from “recognized ’ 
power and “right” power, the above usage raises rather than answers 
many <]uestions, especially the cjuestion of whether “legitimate” 
-means legal, and if so, in what senseDocs it also, or instead, imply 
the recognition of a moral duty to obey a law or to obey “right law”.^ 
Again, the authority of certain persons implies that they give com¬ 
mands, and that concerns action by the subjects. This brings the 
prcjblcm of freedom and coercion into focus, and that, in turn, in- 

‘ vSee, ^icncralK, htceiloTU and Autlunity in Otu Time, cd. Ljriian Br\son, Louis 
Fiiikd-slun, R. M. Maclv».i, ami Ritliard McKcon (lys?)- 
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volvcs responsibility. Authority is thus ;i rcl.itionnl idea and an opera¬ 
tive fact that cannot be understood apart from a context in which 
various reciprocal or correlative notions parlicipaie. 

Kspccially important is the relation of authority tf) order in at least 
two senses: order as a command, and order as organization; and it is 
agreed that every group has or is an r)rder. But there are different 
types and degrees of order and the methods of maintaining it also 
differ. Moreover, what is order from one viewpoint may be disorder 
from another. Order is thus both a fact exhibited in patterns and a 
value that is never sufficiently realized in human society — it borders 
on ideal harmf)ny. Mussolini substituted “Authority, Order, Justice” 
for the revolution*iry French triad, “Liberty, Lquality, Fraternity” 
and the sequence of his terms suggests his perspective and value- 
oiicniation. In an early woik, Radbruch said, “The existence of a 
legal order is more important than its justice and expcdieiuy . . .” 
and quoted Cioelhe in support.” One might certainK hold another 
opinion regarding this statement; in any cas(‘, it seems less contro¬ 
versial to say that freedom and justke depend on orilei, and the latter 
implies authority. But oidet is also a condition of effective authority. 
Nothing seems to be gamed by asserting actual pri(»rities; hut prefer 
ences are more or less defensible in the realm of values. 

“Authority” in the literature of juiisprudence sometimes means 
the mere existence of a legal rule or that one legal rule is consistent 
with a higher legal rule. Again, it may mean internal pressure U) 
conform to the moral princijde embodied in a rule of law or the 
recognized power of an ofllcial who adheres to valid norms. It may 
refer to the imperative significance of law as distinguished from its 
rational and desciiptive meanings. It has been given still other 
meanings, for example, in institutional or integrative contexts where 
conduct and actual processes are stressed. 

sSome organization of the many diverse interpretations of authority 
can be achieved by classifying them with reference to the relatively 
few perspectives which they represent, Vm example, there arc prac¬ 
tical and theoretical approaches. In the natural-law perspective the 

“ 77 /r rhiloiophit ^ o/ Lusk., Radhm<h. and Duhin, 'Twentieth Century 

riiilosopln Senes, \<»1 IV ( nrso), p. (hkiIk’s ijuot.ili.in is on p. Ii8. 

Rjilbiucli sh.nplv riKulilictl Iiis |)liili»soj)h\ m laiei woik, untnii .ifter his 

cxpeiicnce with the Na/i regime. 
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primary question concerning aulhoritv is a practical one — is there 
a moral obligation to obey a particular government or command? 
In this view, authority is dependent upon the giving of commands 
which are morally binding. Indeed, authority and the bindingness or 
“compulsion” of morality are so closely intertwined as to be often 
identified. 

lliis practical [problem has also been treated from the perspective, 
not of the subject of a state, as above, but from that of the ideal 
ruler or philoso{)hcr-king. Plato’s philosophy is the classical exposi¬ 
tion of the purposes of authority from the viewp(;int of the ruler who 
conforms to natural law. Since the citizens of a democracy are both 
rulers and sub\ects, the democratic perspective consists largely of the 
union, indeed the planned ambivalence, of these roles. 

The perspective of empirical science reflects a theoretical approach 
in which the enforcement of the norms, the facts of obedience, and 
the observable manifestations of authority and conformity in institu 
tions are central. Rut it should be noted that the natural law jierspec- 
tive is not lacking in emphasis upon objective data and criteiia — 
factual and ideal — which are relevant to the validity oi laws and 
the authenticity (competence) of the officials who makt‘ and in 
terpret them. By reference to these objective determinants it is ap 
propriatc to speak of dccision-//»^//Vzg as opposed to decision waf{in^. 
It is also clear that in (he empirical persf)cctive, excepting the ex¬ 
treme behavioristic one, authority and obedience involve more than 
attitudes and movements. In case studies, for instance, where the 
position taken is that of participation in problem-solving, tlic hiiul- 
ingness of authority is also interpreted on grounds deemed objec¬ 
tively valid, although for a theoretical rather than a practical purpose 
— to understand rather than to influence. 

The legal positivist view of authority is a practical one in that it is 
defined by reference to the interests of litigants and the desire to 
maintain order. On the other hand, the formalism of legal positivism 
suggests the model of pure or rational science. But, althougli the 
current positivist school avowedly excludes the sociology and psy¬ 
chology of law from the orbit of legal science, it insists on the need to 
recognize the efficacy of law, the factuality of legal sancticjns, and the 
substance of the Griindnorm, The resulting interpretations of au¬ 
thority are not compatible with the avowed theory. If, however, the 
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definitions are taken at face value without any attempt to reconcile 
them, a statement concerning authority is to be taken as merely the 
equivalent of the statement that a relevant law exists. So, too, the 
validity of authority is distinguished from its cfTicacy, Thus, a state^ 
ment concerning ilic efficacy of a law is not a statement regarding a 
legal rule; it is “a statement about attual behavior.”^ And this 
efficacy is said to be a “condition” of the validity of a law, not an 
clement or attribute of it. I'hese distinctions may he very significant 
in the perspective of “lawyers' law," that is, where a litigant wishes 
to know what the authorities may do to him. Hut from an institu¬ 
tional or integrative viewpoint, behavior does not fortuitously con¬ 
form to the idea of law. Instead, there is an intelligible connection 
between the significance of laws and behavior. “Efficacy of law” in 
this perspective includes an actual process in which the ideational 
aspect of law, that is, “pure” law, participates.'^ 

It may be possible to come to closer grips with our problem by 
considering some uses of “auihoiit\” in certain more definite legal 
contexts. In one sense of the term, an “auihority” is an expert, and 
one so qualified may give his opinion in court. Authority here substi¬ 
tutes for inquiry and explanation, although it is presupposed that the 
authority has made the necessary investigation and that his opinion 
reflects an established hfxly of knowledge. In fact, it is customary to 
ask an expert witness to state his reasons, but his opinion is not a 
reason. He stands back of his opinion in a petsonal, dogmatic way, 
if only because the application of his knowledge to the precise prob¬ 
lem in hand cannot he fully comnuinicaied. 

A second use of “authority” is found in the law of agency and in 
that of corp()ratc transactions where ultra vires acts arc in issue. A 
salesman can bind his employer, can place him under a legal obliga¬ 
tion to other persons even if he exceeds his instructions. His author¬ 
ity is or has power, within limits defined in law, to change legal 
relations among certain per.sons. Thus, the agent participates in a 
type of interpersonal legislation. 

The term used both to designate and limit the authority of courts 

*I-Ians Kclscn, Gennal Theoty of Imw and State, Twentieth Ccntiirv I.cgal 
Philosophy Scries, vol. I (iQ.4'5). P- also pp. :jo, 57, ?Q-40, 4^. 

* Jerome Hall, “Inlegiative Jurisprudence,” in Interpretations of Modern I^gal 
Philosophies, ed P. L. Sayre (1947), p. o? 
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is “jurisdiction.” The jurisdiction of a court is fixed by statutes and 
constitutions, especially those sectiems which determine whi>*is a 
judge and, once that is settled, the subject of his official duties, the 
territory where his authority operates, and the persons who are 
bound by his decisions. 'There has been some criticism of Holmes’ 
remark that “the foundation of jurisdiction is physical power”*/' 
attention has been called to the acquisition of jurisdiction by consent 
i)f the litigants, tlie recognition of mailing as valid personal service, 
and the rendering of declaratory judgments. These criticisms raise 
pertinent c]uestions regarding the incidence and scope of physical 
power in adjudication. Tut, although one may immediately agree 
that it is fallacious to rest jurisdiction solely upon physical power, it 
seems equally untenable to eliminate it alt()gethcr. In each of the 
above instances relied upon by Holmes’ critics, plusical {lower, 
though limited in its sjiheres of s{iatial and temporal operation, is 
nonetheless {iresent — at least in threat and in the stage of enforce 
ment. 

Another imjiortant meaning of “authority” is the authoiity of legal 
precedent. It is the holding, interpreted in relation to the ’’material” 
facts, which must be followed, not the reasons given in supjiort of the 
holding. Hie position of a jiarlicular tribunal in the hierarchy of 
tribunals determines whose holdings arc authority for whom. Judges 
are said to be bound to follow relevant precedents. But if a judge 
does nc^t follow them, there arc no laws to com|)el him to do so, nor 
may legal sanctions be imposed for his failure, even his refusal, to 
conform — except, perhaps, in extreme situations where a question 
of impe,achment might be raised. Moreover, it is always possible to 
appear to be following precedent by distinguishing facts. Thus, 
judges arc not legally bound to obey the law. Their obligation is a 
moral one. 

An important function of authority is shown in the doctrine 
ignorantia legis nemwem exciisat^ This doctrine does not rest upon 
the absuid presumption that everyone can know the law or that any¬ 
one does know all of it. Instead, it is a regulatory postulate that is 
essential to the operation of a legal system. Every legal rule, how¬ 
ever clear and distinct its core may be, is vague at its periphery — a 

^McDonald Muhee, 24^ U. S. (ji 

"Jerome Hall, (icncral Pufutplcs of Cnmtnal Law ch. ii. 
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quality shared with all descriptive langua;;c. Accordint^ly, in the 
determination of specific meanings, opinions diiTer. The problem is 
solved by the doctrine of ignorantia legis, that is, only the meanings 
declared by “competent'* officials arc authoritative. Since the advice 
of a lawyer, even though he be among the most eminent in the land, 
is no defense, while a “competent'* iudge may be a very incompetent 
lawyer, it is evident that “competence" does not mean wisdom or 
knowledge of the law. 

Certain characteristics of the authority of an exjXTt, the autluirity 
of an agent, the authority of precedent, and the authority of “compe¬ 
tent" officials have been indicated above. Frf)m some viewpoints, 
there arc important di/Tercnces among these authorities, for example, 
in regard to the nature of sanctions and the unavoidable subjection 
to, and operation of, legal sanctions. There are also obvious differ- 
dices between the authority c^f an abstraction and the authority of a 
human being. Accordingly, in any research it would be necessary to 
employ terms which maintained these and other distinctions. 

Ikit are there any common features which account for the use of 
the term in such apparently different contexts.^ First, unique at¬ 
tributes set persons who function as authorities apart from other 
persons. In a court, an expert witness is one who is specifically 
cpialificd and technically “recognized'* as an authority. An agent has 
been selected by his employer. Legal precedent is found only in 
“official'* reports, and “competent’* officials arc designated by refer¬ 
ence to the conformity of certain behavior (voting, appointment) 
with certain laws. Thus, authority is readily identified. 

Second, authority implies the acknowledgment of it, whether that 
turns on respect for scholarship, reliance upon representations and 
legal powers, acceptance of a moral obligation, or recognition of the 
legality of a command. I'his correlative or counterpart of authority in 
public attitudes is manifested in appropriate conduct. 

Third, there is a common negative attribute: autliority docs not 
reveal itself as reason or science. An expert need not give his reasons; 
indeed, when he gives his reasons he is not functioning as an author¬ 
ity. He functions as an authority when he stales his ipse dixit. Nor 
do the powers of agents and the jurisdiction of officials depend upon 
their dialectical skill or their erudition. And, as noted, what is bind¬ 
ing in precedents is not the reason for them. 
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Fourth, authority is expressed as an act of volition. Intentions, 
decisions, judgments, and obviously commands represent something 
in addition lo the functioning of intelligence. They include so-called 
determinations of the will. This may seem dubious in regard to the 
expression of opinions by experts who are not “competent” officials. 
But the opinion of an expert witness implies a decision regarding 
what should or should not be tUmc. Indeed, any avnhornative 
opinion has in it a degree of finality or arbitrary termination of in¬ 
quiry, as of that date, which at least enjoins the direction of others’ 
studies. Of course, if “authority” is limited by stipulating the availa¬ 
bility of physical sanctions, a scholar is not an authority. 

Fifth, although authority is not an expression of reason, it pre¬ 
supposes, at least in a democracy, that reason and science have been 
fuit to the maximum use to solve the problem in hand. This has been 
discussed in a very perceptive essay by Professor Fuller, in terms of 
the antinomy of reason and fiat in rules of law and the judicial 
process.^ He makes it clear that “fiat” has no objectionable connota¬ 
tion in that context. A particular problem requires a specific solution. 
After reason and investigation have run their full course, several 
equally valid solutions become available or the conclusions reached 
fall short of the necessary specificity. Authority fills the gap, and the 
solution includes an inevitable degree of arbitrariness. By its relation 
to the indicated reasoning and investigation this sort of fiat is dis¬ 
tinguishable from the indefensibly arbitrary decree of an administra¬ 
tor who has not investigated the facts. It is a fiat which is necessitated 
by the contingencies of practical knowledge,” the availability of 
equally rational solutions while the objective is organized social ac¬ 
tion, and the characteristics of specific problem-solving. It is a fiat 
that is also defensible by reference to the inejuiries which determined 
the boundaries of the area within which authority must function in 
the given situation. Accordingly, when it is urged that the exercise 
of authority is or may be rational, the above distinction should be 
borne in mind. Authority is rational in the sense that it is collaterally 
supported by relevant knowledge and investigation. But it is not 
itself an act of reason in any of the recognized principal meanings 

’L. L. r'lillcr, Rcawn and Fiat in Case Jmw (194^); reprinted in hlarratd Law 
Review, (iQ4S>- 

“Yvcb Simon, Nature and Functions of Authority (1940). 
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of “reason,” such as correct means-end functioning, recognition of 
univcrsals among discrete phenomena, logical implication, and so on. 

With reference to this phase of the problem, it will be recalled that 
in Plato’s Statesman the premise is that perfect reason, unfettered by 
law, can discover the precisely correct solution of specific problems.® 

In the realm of theory and in eternity, this may be incontestable, 
while in regard to the solution of practical problems here and now, 
the use of authority is a necessity. Recognition of the theory, how¬ 
ever, encourages challenges of existing assumptions that the exercise 
of authority in any given area is sound. For example, is it actually 
just as defensible to require motorists to drive on the right as it is to 
order them to drive on the left? Ortainly the specificity of any 
judicial or administrative decision is not ipso facto an assurance that 
it is the best possible solution. On the contrary, it is always possible 
on rational-empirical grounds to challenge authority in any specific 
area. 

Finally, if law is viewed as an institution, it includes the various 
attributes of authority noted above, as well as that of implementation 
by physical sanctions and their unavoidable incidence. That legal 
authority is, in part, iiaditional is manifested in numerous substan¬ 
tive rules: those concerning primogeniture and the disabilities of 
married wcanen or, to cite m()dern instances, those governing the 
convcvance of real estate, the execution of wills, and the age of 
minority. In procedure, the traditional element is even more evident: 
trial by jury and the forms of action. That legal authority also tends 
to be charismatic is indicated in the defeience paid the judge even 
when he is outside the courtroom and clad in ordinary attire. The 
rationality of legal authority is shown, for example, in its conformity 
with the evidence and in its implementation of existing, though not 
necessarily the latest, knowledge. What Weber said regarding the 
interpenetration of the various types of authority clearly applies to 
the legal institution. 

From a democratic perspective, questions concerning authority 
must be formulated in relation to problem-solving by discussion and 

•Jerome Hall, “Plato’s Lt^al Pliilt)sophy/’ Indiana Law Journal, o: i84-i8(> 
(1956). 

‘“Max Wtber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. A. H. 
I lender,soa and T. Parsons (iy47)t PP* 324 ^^* 
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the paramount value of self-rule. The objective is the maximization 
of rational processes and the restriction of authority to minimal re¬ 
quirements. Hut conformity is far from being purely rational, and if 
the robes, flags, and insignia of office make authority more effective, 
due allowance must be made. The assumption, however, is that it is 
always possible to challenge official authority and to be supported in 
that effort by other, legal authority. 



5. Authority and the Free Society 
frank h. knight 

The more one thinks about a brief general essay on 
authority, and “essays” produciif)n of one. the more forbidding the 
task appears. 

The word “authority’' is used in such a range of meanings, with 
the things it stands for playing a similar variety of roles, that a 
definite meaning or list of meanings can h.irdly be given. In several 
contexts “authority” is synonymous with “power,” which is closely 
related to freedom, and this must be defined by antithesis with 
coercion or, in the metaphysical sense, with causality — all highly 
ambiguous terms vsith a complicated history. Again, throughout 
most of human history, authority in society has rested in part on 
naked power, but in {)art ()n belief in supernatural command and 
sanctions, and this is still the case in a lingering sort of way; hence 
the treatment would lead into the field of religion, or superstition, 
as well as other strands of cultural history. Men both hate authority 
and love it, in their own possession and in that of others; they 
often appeal to any convenient and plausible authority to evade 
responsibility. Finally, authority, particularly in our modern form 
of society, is largely “authorized,” as was alleged in the case of 
spokesmen for the supernatural — and that takes one into the field 
of the agency relations which permeate our social order. Primary 
fields of authority in society are the family and the state, each 
represented in action by a functioning head or body of officials; 
but the same principle applies in some form and degree to any of 
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the innumerable groups which have some unity in action, ranging 
in size from two persons up to half the world. This essay will 
suggest that the issues raised by our concept can be largely brought 
under two heads, “law” and “leadership.” Roth must be viewed in 
historical terms, and they will here be considered with reference 
to “democratic” society, in its secular and chiefly its politicodegal 
relations. 

A natural way to begin is to consult the dictionary, an “au¬ 
thority” on the use of words to stand for concepts. Webster's 
Netv International gives as the first definition of authority, “legal 
or rightful power.” The definition is obviously too narrow to indi¬ 
cate the actual use of the word; for it may refer to power without 
right, legal or moral, or to right without power, or even to an 
j impersonal cause influencing thought or action, which docs not 
involve cither law or morals or the use of power. Here we must 
note that in our context power means that which is exercised hy 
one person over another, or between groups; it is coercive power, 
not causality in any caher sense. As its derivation shows (from 
Trench po avoir, Latin pot ere) ^ penver originally meant an attribute 
of purposive beings, beings who “can” (the Germanic hoinologue), 
implying choice between action and refraining from action. 

Any more than a superficial inquiry into authority and all these 
related terms would require recognizing that the meaning of each 
is a stratified deposit accumulated during culture history. “Truth,” 
for example, originally meant fidelity rather than verity — as in 
Ckrman Treue — as we speak of a “true” friend, follower, and so 
on. The dilTiculty is that such words have kept their “primitive,” 
“animistic” and more or less moralistic meanings, and also have 
added new ones, causing ambiguity and confusion. “Action,” again, 
ought h^gically to be restricted to purposive behavior or ccjnduct; 
but it has been carried over to describe relations of physical causality, 
an essentially mc^dern concept, for which we have no other con¬ 
venient name. In the case of “authority,” we must think of the root 
word “author,” which applies to supernatural authority, and perhaps 
remotely or figuratively to that of parents over their own children. 
But authority now has no such implication (and we hardly need 
to trace “author” back to its origin in the Latin augere, to augment). 
An author may not be an authority except for what he has said or 
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meant, a trivial point unless this carries authority only because he 
has said it. Our modern minds have come to make wo explicit 
distinctions — first, between nonpurposive causality and motivation, 
and second, between two forms of the latter: personal or subjective 
desire and the “cognitive values” of moral and aesthetic judgments. 
A change ecjiially fundamental for our analysis occurred with the 
(very recent) development (»f the democratic idea and ideal. In 
our liberal system of thinking and valuation, all exercise of power, 
by persons over persons, is more or less “wrong” or contrary to 
the ideal. It is “right” (jnly where necessary, as in the relations 
between parents and children, who arc not in the full sense persons, 
or between “society” and criminal or defective adults, who also 
are treated as outside of the community or not fully members of it. 

Society, however, acts only through personal agents, as docs any 
human group which acts as a unit at all or in any way. This 
priricijile might he followed out by considering any of the infinitely 
complex congeries of “societies” that make up “society,” which, 
par excellencey means politic<il society acting through officials con- 
stittiling a “government.” Tbc term, that is, especially refers to 
“sovereign” st«itc, though sovereignty is a vague term in both 
directions. On the one hand, groups of states, up through the 
civilized world, form groups with varying degrees of unity in 
action; on the other hand, any state is (as noted) a complex of 
grou[)s, partly in a hierarchical order going down to the family 
as a second basic unit. Any real group exercises more or less ptjwer 
over its members, acting through agents who have some personal 
or “discretionary” power; and any such group exemplifies the 
principle of sovereignty in various degrees and ways. However, 
this, to repeat, is contrary to the ultimate democratic ideal, and 
“authority” ought surely to be distinguished from power, even 
where legally or rightfully used. In the ideal democracy, power 
pertains to the group as a whole, with ecjual participation in its 
decisions by all its members. In a group of any size and permanence, 
this must mean acting in accord with law, which is the immediate 
subject of group decisions. The group, then, in the familiar ex¬ 
pression, is governed by laws and not by men — and insofar as it 
is ideally democratic, the authority of its agents is the delegated 
authority of the law. In strict logic, laws do not command or rule, 
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and men do not “obey" law, but act in conformity with it; but 
the former is the way in which we must use words. Linguistic 
usage is in a sense the ultimate type of law, hence of authority, in 
human society; and these laws can be said to be “made” demo¬ 
cratically in the ultimate meaning of that word — or one ultimate 
meaning. Again the authority of the dictionary comes to mind. 
Insofar as authority is personal, its essence is superior knowledge, 
or judgment, and ultimately all knowledge is oi this character, is 
knowledge of law in some of its various meanings, which is the 
“real” authority. This applies to the authority of the expert, con¬ 
noisseur, or specialist in art, science, and logic as well as to that of 
the lawyer or judge. It is n()t, or ought not to be, “arbitrary.” 

As we look into history, however, we sec that genetically the 
opposite of all this has been the case, in large part, down to modern 
limes and in western civilization. l*hc evolutionary origin of man 
as a social being, and of human society, is largely unknown and 
doubtless must remain a mystery. We do indeed find “leadership” 
of a sort in animal societies, implying authority of a sort. Rut wc 
do not know the kind of animal society in which and out of which 
human society evolved. Animal behavior, in the higher species, is 
usually attributed to “instinct,” which is assumed to operate 
mechanically and to be produced mechanically in the individual 
by gene inheritance, changing only through mutations and selective 
survival. The great mystery of human evolution is the indubitable 
fact that instincts became so attenuated into vague “drives” as no 
longer to fit the concept, biological inheritance and evolution being 
largely replaced by social or cultural. Hut social inheritance and 
cultural change could be as mechanistic as the biological sequence — 
the one a matter of “conditioned response” and the other a matter 
of “historical law,” such as seems to determine linguistic growth 
and change. And this may have been the case in the beginning, 
and for ages, before purposive activity in any sense, involving 
feeling and intelligence, began to affect institutional behavior. We 
do not know and probably can never learn. If this was the course 
of evolution, either leadership or law, recognized and felt as 
imperative, may have been prior in time to the other. Certainly we 
must recognize leadership, even in the extreme form of which it can 
be said that the will of the leader is law, as a reality in known human 
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societies, with this arbitrary will gradually becoming limited by and 
subject to group will and to law. 

But in society in general, as known to history and anthropology 
and inferred for prehistory, the opposite is predominantly the case, 
down to a few generations ago. Social order was based on law as 
custom, which has grown, withrmt deliberate action or even aware¬ 
ness on the part of the people concerned. The role of the “authority” 
or authorities that exist is to know and declare the law “as it is,” 
being in fact regarded as s.icrcd, sujKrnatiirally ordained, eternal, 
and immutable. Of course this t\evcr works out in pure accord with 
the belief, since primitive laws do change, both by “drift” in the man¬ 
ner of language change, and by “prophets” who convert the society 
to difTerent ideas and norms, generally by first converting the secu 
lar leader or ruler. I'he division in the function of maintaining “law 
and Older” between secular and religious offices (though both were 
sacred, like the law itself) is one of the mysterious but vital facts of 
history; and the relation between the two “authorities” is especially 
noteworthy in our western culture history since, from conversion to 
ecclesiastical ("hristianity moie or less down to the present. The out¬ 
standing exception to the historical predominance of law over leader¬ 
ship is organization for war, with the hunting of the larger animals 
as somewhat akin. The modern state seems to have evolved primarily 
out of the leadership in war, rather than from the ('Church or any 
more or less specialized judicial functionary. Democracy arose out of 
political absolutism through increasing subjection to public opinion, 
formalization and unification of the law, and finally the establish¬ 
ment of the right of the people to change the law at will by legisla¬ 
tion. 

It is impossible here to take up at length the complex and subtle 
relation between law and liberty. I'here is an inherent conflict be¬ 
tween order and individual freedom in the literal meaning, iticliid- 
ing the right of associating by mutual agreement among the parties 
directly concerned. The effective freedom of the individual in any 
society acting under law — necessarily interpreted and enforced by 
some agent with a good deal of arbitrary discretion, that is, power 
more or less precisely defined and limited by law — is finally limited 
by his freedom, or actual ability, to leave the organization. This 
freedom is least in relation to the sovereign state defined by terri- 
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torial boundaries, and its sovereignty is distinctive in that sense. At 
the opposite extreme is the individual freedom from law and 
authority in the economic organization of free enterprise. With indi¬ 
vidual freedom as the fundamental human value — the distinctive 
philosophy of modern liberalism — the system of markets and prices 
is morally ideal and required wherever it will “work ” that is, where 
there is not a sufficient reason for replacing it by some politico-legal 
alternative which necessarily involves much more comjnilsion. The 
qualification sets the main problem of policy in a society “dedicated 
to liberty.” Of course it is a sweeping qualification; there arc many 
compelling reasons for governmental action that interferes with 
market relations in economic life — in fact to a rapidly increasing 
extent — and for outright replacement by political action in more 
and more fields. Of course, too, the enterprise organization cannot 
possibly operate without an authoritative legal order, to secure a 
fair approximation to the “free competition” of the theoretically ideal 
market, as well as to qualify its (;]>eration or substitute political ac¬ 
tion where this will actually be “better” in terms of all the values 
involved in civilized life. Prior to freedom, or to “justice,” or even to 
truth, the {primary and virtually absolute requirement is order, which 
must mean the existing order, until it can be replaced by a better, 
through orderly procedure and without excessive cost. 

The “ideal” market is ideally free; the individual has ccjually good 
alternatives open, hence no one can exercise power over anyone else. 
(It should not be described as “competitive,” since rivalry is contrary 
to economic motivation; there is rivalry, but so is there in all social 
relations, in fact far more in politics than in business, though it is 
equally “irrational,” in the instrumental sense. How far rivalry is a 
“bad” motive is a question beyond the scope of this discussion, but 
any intelligent judgment passed on the enterprise system must rest 
on a comparison of business with politics, realistically viewed, and 
many of the alleged evils of the one will be seen to hold for the 
other also.) The market system enables people to cooperate within 
wide limits, without agreeing on their values or arguing about them; 
each can choose both his own role in production and what he will 
consume. Economic life does, however, become more and more a 
phenomenon of organizations rather than individuals, and these 
involve more and more personal authority. As production and distri- 
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biition become more specialized and the enter|'>rise larger and moic 
complex, the individual has less ‘V(Teciive'’ freedom to leave one 
organization for another, esj>etjallv as a worker, by giliing another 
job. Consequently, the individual lueds more and more “aiilhorita 
tivc” assistance in securing effective ficrdran and other fundamental 
rights; again, this is especially the worker, but it is also true of the 
owner of shares in large-scale etiterjirise. 

Viewed as a whole, the transition from prediberal society to liberal¬ 
ism or individualism, with cultural and economic freedom and demo¬ 
cratic government, involved several revolutionary change's. Most 
fundamental was the freeing of the mind, involving a radical change 
in the conception of truth. Tn primitive society the compulsion to 
conform to custom in be havior was associated with compulsion to 
“hclieve’* in the ancestral myths and to participate in the rituals by 
which they were dramatized and enforced. The myths took the 
jilace filled in liberal society by both science and history, and the 
obligation to believe was moral and religious rather than intellectual, 
or one of good taste. In this fundamental respect — social order being 
based on a moral and supcrnaturally sanctioned duly to believe an 
estaldislu'd dogma and practice an csia\>iisbcd ritual—Western 
European medieval society was of the })rimiuvc pattern. A main 
obligation of the individual was to work out his lot in the station of 
life in which he was born, on the assumptif)n that he was divinely 
ordained or “called” to this destiny. The first great impulse in the 
disruption of the medieval order apjicared in a religious revolt, of an 
essentially reactionary character, but reinforced by an upsurge of new 
political and economic interests. And the first result was displace¬ 
ment of the supreme authority of the C^hurcli by that of new national 
states, which in theory were no more “liberal”; they were governed 
by dynasties claiming “divine right," that is, divine authority. But 
the political order has historically been less hostile to change than the 
religious, and circumstancTs — especially military competition — 
compelled these governments to tolerate and foster the scientific 
movement and the revival of trade, which were already under way, 
and presently led to their democratization with religious, cultural, 
and economic liberation. Through technology the scientific and 
economic interests worked together to generate the revolutionary 
idea of progress in both fields. This is most evident in the teaching of 
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Francis Bacon in England, in the early seventeenth century, with 
Galileo in northern Italy a slightly later contemporary and a more 
effective contributor. 

The main result appeared a few generations later, in the period of 
the Enlightenment, and the following nineteenth century. The heart 
of it is that truth is no longer viewed as revealed and known once for 
all time as eternally unchanging, but the opposite in these respects. 
First of all, truth is recognized as provisional, subject to revishm or 
replacement in the light of new evidence or insight, to be secured by 
free inquiry and verified through free discussion. The new view 
first became effective in natural science, the field of man’s knowledge 
of his environment. Not far behind was the conception of the social 
order and laws as subject to indefinite improvement—through 
“reason,” but to the men of the Enlightenment this hardly meant 
critical analysis and discussion. That issue of course involves morals 
— or as 1 would prefer to say, “ethics,” to have some term to dis¬ 
tinguish ideals for the guidance of change from the mores, regarded 
as sacred and unalterable. Finally, the notion of the progressive na¬ 
ture of truth, as to be pursued rather than finally possessed, has been 
extended to include “truth about” all the values, moral, aesthetic, 
and philosophical as well as intellectual, especially in the narrow 
sense of “science.” This applies even to religion, in the view of 
“religious liberals” distinguished by this attitude. The official spokes¬ 
men of religion and their more pious followers, organized in the 
older “authoritarian” churches, have of course fought this change, 
even in science — witness their recej)lion of Galileo and of Darwin. 

The new idea spread rather slowly into the field of man and so¬ 
ciety, and has given rise to much controversy, even among those who 
accept in principle progress through free inquiry, with truth so 
found as the one final authority. In this field the important truths 
have to do with values rather than facts or empirical generalizations, 
hence are not subject to manipulative experimental testing or sensory 
discrimination, in the meaning of natural science. One result is much 
disagreement about the application of “scientific method” in this 
grand division of knowledge. “Justice” has undergone a change in 
meaning as radical as has “truth.” It is no longer defined by existing 
law, moral or jural; instead, liberal society confronts the problem 
of the justice of the law itself, in cojnparison with possible alterna- 
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lives. This repudiation of all absolutes works in various ways to 
make the problem of social order very hard, besides adding that of 
social change, and is blamed by many for the supposed crisis of 
western civilization on which so much is said and written. Proposals 
for turning the clock of history back and re-establishing the absf)liites 
that have recently lost their “authority” seem to make little sense, and 
the prospect of getting new ones accepted is hardly either inviting or 
feasible. The hope for the permanence and progress of any high 
civilization seems to lie in the diicction here indicated, the way of 
freedom. It means that the masses, who now have the power in 
society, must accept the provisional norms as authoritative, and 
acejuire the intelligence and good will required to work in terms of 
them. Ciood will must also be redefined in “ethical” terms of progress 
through freedom, in place of the “moiality” of personal relations in 
a given institutional order, calling for conformity to tradition and 
obedience to authorities deriving their status from some mixture of 
tradition with coercive power or more or less pious pretense. The 
doctrine that possession of power proves its rightfulness, identifying 
power with authority — whether inferred from iheistic or from 
dialectical-historical premises — is hardly likely to be acceptable in 
the future, at least to the peoples that have known freedom. Such 
statements, of course, arc in the realm of historical prediction, which 
is always precarious. 

At the present juncture, the situation of free society is indeed seri¬ 
ous. If truth, or the validity of values, is to be the authority that 
maintains order as the primary necessity, fairly general agreement 
must somehow be reached on the content of the values, especially 
on an acceptable working ideal of justice between individuals, re¬ 
placing that based on inherited status. Unequal inheritance of posi¬ 
tion and opportunity is unfair by individualistic standards, but it 
can only be more or less minimized, not abolished. The start in life 
and chances for advancement for the children of each generation will 
inevitably be determined in considerable part by the position of their 
parents, which clearly cannot be equalized. Too much emphasis is 
commonly placed on the inheritance of property, which is only one 
clement in the situation, and there are limits to the reduction of 
even that by social authority or power. More real and more im¬ 
portant for economic justice is the distribution of income, which 
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depends on the whole at least as much on personal earning power as 
on ownership of property. In free society both are determined by an 
iinanalyzable mixture of biological and cultural inheritance, along 
with individual effort, competence, and foresight. The differences in 
moral significance of these factors and in their amenability to control 
by social action arc c]ucstions itK) complex to go into here, but public 
understanding of these difficult matters is a sine qua non of intelli¬ 
gent action in the interest of more ideal justice. Also indispensable, 
and as difficult, is agreement on an authoritative meaning of justice 
itself. In economic distribution, freedom involves division of the 
social product in accord with productive contribution, which has 
strong moral claims in the individual's right to the fruits of his own 
acts, including the right to pass these cm to heirs, while sheer neces¬ 
sity requires its implementation in large measure. But division of 
products is subject to limitations by necessity and by other ideals, 
such as sacrifice, need, and ccpiality; and the right of transmission 
beyond the individual life particularly requires restricting. Yet any 
action looking toward more justice both violates economic freedom 
and in addition transfers functions and responsibilities from the 
family to the state, and tends progressively to undermine the former 
sacrosanct institution; indeed, family life is the most inviolable 
sphere of freedom. The connection with economic relations is obvi¬ 
ous. More general reasons making it dangerous to go too far with 
economic reform, however appealing on some idealistic grounds, 
have been indicated earlier and cannot be further argued here. It is 
no accident of history that free enterprise, democratic government, 
and religious and cultural freedom grew up together; it is certain 
that they are mutually interdependent. An exception might be 
scientific research, as its devotees are unlikely to be numerous or 
politically ambitious and powerful. But extreme regimentation of 
economic life — or religion, and perhaps art — would require a 
totalitarian dictatorship. Argument on general grounds is confirmed 
by the case of Soviet Russia. 

Particularly in point among hard and finally unescapable problems 
is the relation between population and resources, with “eugenics” 
also in the background. And finally, a political society confronts the 
increasingly menacing problem of its relations with other societies, 
those of order, freedom, justice, and progress in the world as a whole. 
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These hard problems must he dealt with by democratic process. 
Agreement on action is to be reached through a mixture of direct 
and indirect methods, since men vote partly on issues, partly on 
candidates for office, forming their opinions on both through free dis¬ 
cussion. ]kit this itself is limited, as it must he orderly, hence con¬ 
ducted under the “authority” of existing laws and institutions. The 
final ideal authority is truth and right, valid values; but the proxi¬ 
mate locus is in individuals, who must be chosen for superior 
knowledge and judgment, and for trustworthiness, which in turn are 
appraised by the citizens as electors. Free society is largely a tissue 
of agency relations, in politics and in other spheres; hence the fitness 
of leaders for res[)onsibiliiy is a main problem for liberal ethics. 
Moreover, human nature being whai it is — well-meaning on the 
whole, but ignorant and prejudiced — the intermediate authority of 
leaders must be backed up by power, to preserve order and to im- 
pi-ovc it, especially in the “sovereign” sphere of jxditics and the law. 

Our discussion of authority has barely scratched the surface of the 
problems it presents in and foi free socictv, problems theoretical and 
practical, intellectual and nujial or ethical, and also cultural. A cry¬ 
ing need of our time is for the public to have a better understanding 
(»f their nature, to realize their complexity and difficulty, and to have 
reasonable expectations from the social older. To preserve freedom 
and civilizatum itstlf, the ))e()ple must cherish freedom; but they 
must outgrow the romantic oversimplifications of the doctrinaire 
liberalism of the Enlightenment and the nineteenth century, of 
which J. S. Mill was the leading apostle. Freedom, correctly defined 
as the negative concept of noninterference (in economics called 
“laissez faire”), relying on the innate rationality and good intentions 
of men, is not the sole or absolute value, and is no panacea for deal¬ 
ing with all social problems. It is necessary for the masses to learn 
to avoid wishful thinking, to know and face the facts of life. Espe¬ 
cially they must recognize the necessity of authority for civilization, 
and sec that comi)lete justice is impossible, and the ideal final 
authority of truth, right, and good taste has to be expressed in laws, 
interpreted and enforced by human agents with power. 
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^6. What Was Authority? 

HANNAH ARENDT 

It is my contention (the reasons h)r which I tried to outline 
in another context^) that authority has vanished from the modern 
woild, and that if we raise the question what authority is, we can no 
Umger fall hack u\Kin authentic and uudisputahle experiences com¬ 
mon to all. The very term has become clouded by controversy and 
confusion. Little about its natuie aj^pcars self-evident and compre-, 
hensibic to everybody, except that the political scientist knows that 
this concept was once fundamental to political theory and that a 
constant, ever-widening and deepening crisis of authority is a naked 
Fact. This crisis, apparent since the inception of the century, is politi- 
caTTn origin and nature, but it has spread — and this is perhaps the 
most significant sym})i()m of its depth and seriousness — to such 
prepolitical areas as child rcaiiug and education, where authority in 
the widest sense has always been accepted as a natural necessity. 
We shall see later that the earliest (Greek) attempts to define 
authority were based exclusively cm experiences matlc not in the 
public-political, but in the private realm of the household, where 
children are brought up and educated, and that they appealed to 
this natural necessity of authority implied in the relations between^ 
parents and children, teachers and pupils. Thus, the fact that thp- 
crisis or the loss of authority has spread to these piepolitical areas 
signifies that all the old time-honored metaphors and models for 

'Under the title "Authority in the Twentieth Centur>,” Rrviru> of Pulituf, vol/ 
i8, no. 4 (October 1956). 
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authoritarian relations have lost their plaiisihility. Practically as well 
as theoretically, wc arc no longer in a jiosition to know what author¬ 
ity really i\’. 

In the following reflections, I shall assume that the answer to this 
question cannot possibly lie in a definition of the nature or essence 
of “.iiiiliority in gcneial." Tlie authority we have lost in the modern 
w(»rld is no such “authority in general,” but rather a very sjH*cific 
f(»rm which had once been valid thrcRighcuit the western wot Id over 
a long [)crio(l of time. I therefore propose to reconsider what an 
thority w.is historic'ally and the sources of its strength and meaning. 
Yet, in view of the present confusion, it seems that even this limited 
and tentative approach must be preceded by a few remarks on what 
authorit) never was, in oidci to avoid the more common misunder¬ 
standings and make sure that we visualize and consider the same 
phenomenon and not any number of connected or unconnected 
issues. 

Since authority always demaiuls obedience, it is commonly mis¬ 
taken for some form of power or violence, ^'et, authority piecludcs 
the use of external mc*ans of coercion; wliere force is used, authority 
itself has failed. Authority, on the other hand, is incompatible with 
pcrsuasi(>n, which presupposes ecjuality and works througli a process 
of argumcntvUion. Where arguments arc used, authority is left in 
abeyance. Against the egalitarian ruder of persuasion stands the 
authoritarian order which is alwa\s hierarchical. If authority is to be 
defined at all, then, it must be in contradistinction to both coercion 
by force and persuasion thniugh arguments. (The authoritarian 
relation between the one who commands and the one who obeys 
rests neither on common reason n(;r on the power of the one who 
commands; what they have in common is the hierarchy itself, whose 
rightness and legitimacy both recognize and where both have their 
predetermined stable jilace.) This point is of historical importance; 
one aspect of our concept of authority is Platonic in origin, and when 
Plato began to consider \\\e introduction of autbority into the 
handling of public affairs in the polts, he knew he was seeking an 
alternative to the common Greek way of handling domestic affairs, 
which was persuasion (peithein); as well as to the common way of 
handling foreign affairs, which was force and violence (bia). 

Closely connected with these negative characteristics is the issue of 
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legitimacy, which plays such an enormous role in all truly authori¬ 
tarian thought. Those who are not only in j-)owcr but in authority 
are aware that their (authoritarian) power depends upon its 
legitimacy, which is assumed and “j)roven” b\ invocation of a source 
beyond or above the ruler. Ilistoiically, wc know ()f a variety of 
sources to which authf)ritarivin rulers could appeal in order to 
justify their power: it could be the law of nature, or the commands 
of God, or the IMatonic ideas, or ancient customs sanctified by tradi¬ 
tion, or one gieat event in tlie past, such as the foundation of the 
body politic. In all these cases, legitimacy derives from something 
outside the range of human deeds; it is cither not man-made at all, 
like natural or divine law, or has at least not been made by those who 
happen to be in power. 

Another familiar misundersi.Hiding aiises from the frequent an- 
lith(‘sis of authority and freedom, upon which is based the liberal 
theory postulating that each loss of authority is compensated by a 
newly won mctisure of freedom. The simple fact that, for some time 
now, we have been living in a world where progressive loss of 
authority is acconijianicd by at least an ec]ual threat to fieedom, 
should make us siis^iect some oversimplification. It seems rather as 
though traditionally the political concepts of freedom and authority 
are so intimately interconnected and dependent upon each other that 
tiic validity and understanding of the idea of freedom become 
gravely compromised once the validity of authority has been lost. 
Historically, at any rate, authoritarian forms of rule did not wish to 
abolish, but to limit fieedom, and these limitations weie felt to be 
necessary to protect and safeguaul liberty. An authoiitarian structure, 
therefore, loses its essential substance, its raison tretre, if it does away 
with freedom altogether. Whenever this hajipens, it is no longer 
authoritarian but t)rannical. And a tyranny is no less anti-authori¬ 
tarian than certain extreme types of democracy or anarchy. There is 
perhaps no clearer symptom of the confusion of our political vocabu¬ 
lary than the almost unanimous habit of calling Soviet Russia or 
Nazi (Jermany authoiitarian, while these forms of domination in 
fact arose out of a catastniphic breakdf)wn of all legitimate authority, 
but this confusion is neither merely semantic nor theoretical; it 
arises directly out ol the modern world, where, outside of certain 
islands and some circumscribed, not very impoitant areas, it is 
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almost impossible to have a genuine experience of what authority is, 
or rather was. 

It is in the light of this present situation that I propose to raise the 
following questions: What were the political experiences that cor¬ 
responded to the concept of authority and from which it sprang? 
What is the nature of a public-political world constituted by author¬ 
ity? Is it true that the Platonic-Aristotclian statement that every 
well-ordered community is constituted of those who rule and those 
who arc ruled, was always valid prior to the modern age? Or to put 
it differently: what kind of a world has come to an end after the 
modern age has not only challenged one or another form of au¬ 
thority in different spheres of life, but has caused the whole concept 
of authority to lose its validity altogether? 

Authority as the one, if not the decisive factor in human communi¬ 
ties did not always exist, though it can look back on a long history, 
and the experiences on which this concept is based are not neces 
sarily present in all bodies politic, The^vo^ and the concept are 
Roman in origin. Neither the G/cek language nor the varied j^iti^l 
experiences of ftreek history""show any knowledge of authority and 
tj^ kin'J of rple it irap^J^s-^Thrs is expressed most clearly in the 
phlfosophy of Plato and Aristotle, who, in quite different ways but 
from the same political experiences, tried to introduce something 
akin to authority into the public life of the (^reek polls. 

There existed two kinds of rule on which they could fall back and 
from which they derived their political philosophy, the one known 
to them from the public-jiolitical realm, and the other from the 
private sphere of (ircck household and family life. With the polis, 
absolute rule was known as tyranny, and the chief characteristics of 
the tyrant were that he ruled by sheer violence, had to be protected 

*This was already noticed by the (Jrcck historian Dio Cassius, who, when 
writing a history of Rome, found it impossible to translate the word atictorttas: 
"helUnisal auto f{athapax adynaton cstt,’* Quoted from T. Mommsen, Romisches 
Staatsreiht (3rd ed., 1888), vol. Ill, p. 952, n. 4. Moicover, one need only 
compare the Roman Senate, the republic's specifically authoritaiian institution, with 
Plato’s nocturnal council in the Laws, which, being composed of the ten oldest 
guaidians for the constant supervision of the stale, supcifici.illy resembles it, to 
become aware of the impi.ssibility of finding a true alternative foi coercion and 
persuasion within the framework of Greek political experience. 
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from the people by a bodyguard, and insisted that his subjects mind 
their own business and leave to him the care for the public realm 
altogether. The last characteristic, in Greek public o[)inion, signified 
that he destroyed the public realm of the polis altogether and thereby 
deprived the citizens of that political faculty which they felt was the 
very essence of freedom. Another political experience of the need 
for command and obedience might have been provided by the ex¬ 
perience in warfare, where danger and the necessity to make and 
carry out decisions quickly seem to constitute an inherent reason for 
the establishment of a\uhority. Neither of these political models, 
however, could possibly serve the purpose. The tyrant remained, for 
Plato as for Aristotle, the “wolf in human shape,” and the military 
commander was too obviously connected with a temporary emer¬ 
gency to be able to serve as model f(»r a permanent institution. 

Because of this absence of valid political experience on which to 
base a claim to authoritarian rule, both Plato and Aristotle, albeit in 
very different ways, had to rely on examples of human relations 
drawn £rt)m Greek household and family life, where the head of the ' 
household ruled as a despotes, in uncontested mastery over the mcm- ’ 
bers of his family and the slaves of the household. The despot, un¬ 
like the king, the hasileus, who had been the leader of household ^ 
heads and as such primus inter pares, was by definition vested with 
the power to coerce. Yet it was precisely this characteristic that made 
the despot unfit for political purposes; his power to coerce was in¬ 
compatible with the freedom of any other person. Wherever he ruled 
there was only one relation, that between master and slaves. When 
Plato, therefore, in his old age hoped to find in the Laws some 
quality which would make them undisputable rulers over the whole 
public realm, he not only construed this rule in an obviously despotic 
manner, but was even led to apply the terms of private household 
affairs to the affairs of the polis and to say, probably in a variation of 
Pindar’s nomos hasileus panton (“a law is king over everything”), 
ndmos despotes ton archonton, hoi de archontes douloi ton ndmou 
(“the law is the despot of the rulers, and the rulers are the slaves of 
the law”).® In Plato, the despotism originating in the household and 

* Laws, 715. 
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its concomitant destruction of the political realm as antiquity tinder^ 
stood it remained utopian. But it is interesting to note that when the 
dcstrucli(m became a reality in the last centuries of the Roman 
Rmpire, the change was introduced by the application to public rule 
of the term domtnits, which in Latin had the same meaning as the 
Greek despotes. Caligula was the first Roman Emperor who con¬ 
sented to be called dominiis, that is, to be given a name “which 
Augustus and Tiberius still had rejected like a malediction and an 
injury,’''* precisely because it implied a despotism unknown in the 
[)olitical realm, although only all too familiar in the private, lunise- 
hold realm. 

The {Political philosophies of Plato and Aristotle have dominated 
all subsequent political thought, even when their concepts have been 
superimposed upon such greatly different political experiences as 
those of the Romans. If we wish not only to comprehend the actual 
political experiences behind the concept of authoiity — which, at 
least in its positive aspect, is exclusively Roman — but also to under¬ 
stand authority as the Romans themselves already understood it 
theoretically and made it part of the political tradition of the West, 
we shall have to concern ourselves briefly with those features of 
Greek political philosophy which have so decisively influenced its 
shaping. 

Nowhere ckse has Greek thinking so closely approached the con¬ 
cept of authority as in Plato’s Republic, wherein he confronted the 
reality of the polis with a utopian rule of reason in the person f)f tlic 
philosopher-king. The motive for establishing reason as ruler in the 
realm of politics was exclusively j^olitical, although the conse(|uenccs 
of expecting reason to develop into an instrument of coercion per¬ 
haps have been no less decisive for the tradition of western ])hiloso- 
phy than for the iraditi(jn of western politics. The fatal resemblance 
between Plato’s philosopher king and the (ireek tyrant, as well as 
the potential harm to the jiolitical realm that his rule would imply, 

* 11 . Wiillon, Utstoire de VEsilavagc dans VAntKjwtc (1817), vol. Ill, whcic one 
still finds the best dtscMption of tlic hiss oi Roman Iibcilv undci the 

Empire caused by the constant increase of power of the impel ial household. Since 
it was the imperial household and not the Emperor who f^ained in power, the 
“despotism” which always had bein characiciisiic of the pjivalc household and 
family life began to dominate the public icalm. 
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seems to have been recognized by Aristotle;^ but that this combina> 
tion of reason and rule implied a danger to philosophy as well has 
been pointed out, as far as I know, only in Kant’s reply to Plato: 
“It is not to be expected that kings philosophize or that philosophers 
become kings, nor is it to be desired, because the possession of power 
corrupts the free judgment of reason inevitably,” ® although even 
this reply does not go to the root of the matter. 

The reason why Plato wanted the philosophers to become the 
rulers of the city lay in the conflict between the philosopher and the 
polis, or in the hostility of the polis toward philosophy, which prob¬ 
ably had lain dormant for some time before it showed its immediate 
threat to the life of the philosopher in the trial and death of 
Socrates. Politically, Plato’s philosophy shows the rebellion of the 
philosopher against the polis. The philosopher announces his claim 
to rule, but not so much for the sake of the polis and politics (al¬ 
though patriotic motivation cannot be denied in Plato and distin¬ 
guishes his philosophy from those of his followers in antiquity), as 
for the sake of philosophy and the safety of the philosopher. 

It was after Socrates’ death that Plato began to discount persuasion 

*A fiagment from the lost dialogue On Kinffship states that “it was not only not 
necessary for a king to become a philosopher, but actually a hindrance to his 
work; that, however, it was ncccssaiy (foi a good king] to listen to the tiue 
philosopher and to be agrtcable to their adsKc.” Sec Kurt von Frit/, The Consti¬ 
tution of Athens, and Related Texts (i9«>o). In Aristotelian terms, bc»th Plato’s 
philosopher-king and the Creek tyrant lule for the sake of their own interest, 
and this was for Aristotle, tliough not for Plato, an outstanding characteristic of 
tyrants. Plato was not awaie of the resemblance, because for him as foi Greek 
current opinion, the principal charactei istic of the tyrant was that he deprived 
the citizen of access to a public realm, to a “market j'lace” where he could show 
himself, see and be se^en, hear and lx: heard, that he piohibiteel the agoteuein and 
politeuein, confined the citizens to the privacy of their househejlds, and ek*mande*d 
to be the only one in charge of public affairs. He would not lia\c ceased to be a 
tyrant if he had used his power solely in the interests of his subjects — as indeed 
some of the tyrants undoubtedly diel. Acceirding to the (iiceks, to be banished to 
the privacy of household life was tantamount to being dcpiised of the siiccific.illy 
human potentialities of life. In other wonls, the very featuies which so convincingly 
demonstrate to us the tyrannical character of Plato’s republic — the almost complete 
elimination of privacy and the omniprcstncc ot pijlitical oigans and institutions — 
presumably prevented Plato from recognizing its tyrannical character. To him, 
It would have been a amtradiction in teims to brand as tyranny a constitution 
which not only did not relegate the citizen to his household but on the contrary, 
did not leave him a shred of private life whatsoever. 

‘“Eternal Peace,” The Philosophy of Kant, ed. and trans. C. J. Friedrich (Modern 
Library Edition, 1949), p. 456. 
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as insufficient for the guidance of men and to seek for something 
liable to compel them without using external means of violence. 
Very early in his search, he must have discovered that Truth, namely, 
the truths we call self-evident, compel the mind, and that this 
coercion, though it needs no violence to be effective, is stronger than 
persuasion and argument. The trouble with coercion through reason, 
however, is that only the few arc subject to it, so that the problem 
arises how to assure that the many, the people who in their very 
multitude compose the body politic, can be submitted to the same 
truth. Here, to be sure, other means of coercion must be found, and 
here again coercion through violence must be avoided if political life 
as the Greeks understood it is not to be destroyed.^ This is the 
central predicament of Plato’s political philosophy and has remained 
a predicament of all attempts to establish a tyranny of reason. In the 
Reptihlic, the problem is solved through the concluding myth of 
rewards and punishments in the hereafter, a myth which Plato him¬ 
self obviously neither believed nor wanted the philosophers to be 
lieve. What the allegory of the cave story in the middle of the Repub¬ 
lic is for the few or for the philosopher, the myth of hell at the end 
is for the many who are not capable of philosophical truth. In the 
Laws, Plato deals with the same perplexity, but in the opposite way; 
here he proposes a substitute for persuasion, the introduction to the 
laws in which their intent and purpose arc to be explained to the 
citizens- 

In his attempts to find a legitimate principle of coercion, Plato was 
originally guided by a grcai"number of models of existing relations, 
such as that betwe^i the sliepher4 and his shcep^ between the helr^- 
man of a ship and the passengers, between^the phyMcTan and the 
patient, or between the master and the slave. In all tfiese instants, 
cither expert knowledge commands cdhfidence so that neither force 
nor persuasion are necessary lo obtain compliance, or the ruler and 
the ruled l^elong to two altogether different categories of beings who 
already arc by implication subject one to the other, as in the cases of 
the shepherd and sheep and the master and slave. All these examples 

’'Von Fritz rightly insists on Plato’s avciMon to violence, “.ilsi> revealed by the 
fact that, wherever he did make an attem{it to bring about a change of political 
institutions in the direction of his political ideals, he addressed himself to men 
already in power.” 
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arc taken from what to the Greeks was the private sphere of life, 
and they occur time and again in all the great political dialogues, the 
Republic, the Statesman and the Laws. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that the relation between master and slave has a special significance. 
The master, according to the discussiem in the Statesman, knows 
what should be dr^ne and gives his orders, while the slave executes 
them and obeys, so that knowing what to do and actual doing be¬ 
come separate and mutually exclusive functions. In the Republic, 
they are the political characteristics of two different classes of men. 
The plausibility of these examples lies in the natural inec]uality pre¬ 
vailing between the ruling and the ruled, most apparent in the 
example of the shepherd, where Plato himself ironically concludes 
that no man, only a god, could relate to human beings as the shep¬ 
herd relates to his sheep. Although it is obvious that Plato himself 
was not satisfied with these models for his purpose, to establish the 
“authority” of the philosopher over the polis, he returned to them 
time and again, because only in these instances of glaring inequality 
could rule be exerted without seizure of power and the possession of 
the means of violence. What he was looking for was a relationship 
in which the compelling clement lies in the relationship itself and is 
prior to the actual issuance of commands; the patient became sub¬ 
ject to the physician s authority when he fell ill and the slave came 
under the command of his master when he became a slave. 

It is important to bear these examples in mind in order to realize 
what kind of coercion Plato expected reason to exert in the hands of 
the king-philosopher. Plere, it is true, the compelling power does not 
lie in the person or in inecpiality as such, but in the ideas which arc 
perceived by the philosopher. These ideas can be used as measures of 
human behavior because they transcend the sphere of human affairs 
in the same way that a yardstick transcends, is outside and beyond, 
all things whose length it can measure. In the parable of the cave in 
the Republic, the sky of ideas stretches above the cave of human 
existence, and therefore can become its standard. Put the philosopher 
who leaves the cave for the pure sky of ideas does not originally do 
so in order to acquire those standards and learn the “art of measure¬ 
ment” ** but to contemplate the true essence of Being. The basically 

“Werner Jaeger’s statement in Pmdaa (1945), vol. Ill, p. 4i6n: "The idea that 
there is a supreme ait of miasuicinent and that the philosophtt\ knowledge of 
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authoritative element of the ideas, that is, the quality which enables 
them to rule and compel, is therefore not at all a matter of course. 
The ideas become measures only after the philosopher has left the 
bright sky of ideas and returned to the dark cave of human existence. 
In this part of the story, Plate) touches upon the deepest reason for 
the conflict between the philosopher and the polis.^ He tells of the 
philosopher’s loss of orientation in human affairs, of the blindness 
striking the eyes, of the predicament of not being able to communi¬ 
cate what he has seen, and of the actual danger to his life which 
thereby arises. It is in this predicament that the philosopher resorts 
to what he has seen, the ideas, as standards and measures, and 
finally, in fear of his life, uses them as instruments of domination. 

For the transformation of the ideas into measures, Plato is helped 
by an analogy from practical life, where it appears that all arts and 
crafts are also guided by “ideas,” that is, by the “shapes” of objects, 
visualized by the inner eye of the craftsman who then reproduces 
them in reality through imitation.^^ This analogy enables him to 
understand the transcendent character of the ideas in the same man¬ 
ner as he does the transcendent existence of the model, which lives 
beyond the fabrication process it guides and therefore can eventually 
become the standard for its success or failure. The ideas become the 
unwavering, “absolute” standards for political and moral behavior 
and judgment in the same sense that the “idea” of a bed in general is 
the standard for making and judging the fitness of all particular 
manufactured beds. 

It is only in this context that the ideas relate to the varied multi¬ 
tude of things concrete in the same way as one yardstick related to 
the varied multitude of things measurable, or as the rule of reason or 
common sense relates to the varied multitude of concrete events 
which can be subsumed under it. This aspect of Plato’s doctrine of 
ideas had the greatest influence on the western tradition, and even 
Kant, though he had a very different and considerably deeper con- 

values (phronesis) is the ability to measure, runs through all Plato’s work right 
down to the end” is tiuc only for Plato’s political philosophy. The very word 
phronhis characterizes in Plato and Aristotle the insight of the statesman rather 
than the vision of the phdosc»phci. 

Republic, Book VII, 51O-517. 

'®See especially Ttmaeus, 31, where the divine Dcimurge makes the univcrhc 
in accordance with a paradtgma. 
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ccpi of human judgment, still occasionally mentions this capacity 
for subsuming as its essential function. Likewise, the essential charac¬ 
teristic of specifically authoritarian forms of government — that the 
source of their authority, which legitimates the exercise of power, 
must he beyond the sphere of power and, like the law of nature or 
the cr)mmaruls of Ck)d, must not be man-made — goes back to this 
applicability of the idc*is in Plato’s political philosophy. 

At the same time the analogy relating to fabrication and the arts 
and crafts offers a welcome oppoitunity to justify the otherwise very 
dubious use of examples and instances taken from activities in which 
some expert knowledge and specialization arc recjuircd. Here, the 
concept of the expert enters the realm of political action for the first 
time, and the statesman is understood to be competent to deal with 
human affairs in the same sense as the carpenter is competent to 
make furniture or the physician to heal the sick. Closely connected 
with this choice of examples and analogies is the element of violence, 
which is so glaringly evident in Plato’s utopian republic and actually 
constantly defeats his great concern fen assuring voluntary obedience, 
that is, for establishing a sound foundation for what, since the 
Romans, we call authority. There is nr) great dilTercnce between 
using the ideas as models and using them, in a somewhat cruder 
fashion, as actual yardsticks of behavior, and Aristotle in his earliest 
dialogue, written under the direct influence of Plato, already com¬ 
pares “the most perfect law,” that is, the law which is the closest pos¬ 
sible approximation to the idea, with “the plummet, the rule, and 
the cfjmpass . . . [w^hich] arc outstanding among all tools.”" 

It is of greater relevance in our context, however, that an element 
of violence is inevitably inherent in all activities of making, fabricat¬ 
ing, and producing, that is, in all activities by which men confront 
nature directly, as distinguished from those activities, like action and 
speech, which are primarily directed toward human beings. The 
building of the human artifice always involves some violence done 
to nature — we must kill a tree in order to have lumber, and we must 
violate this material in order to build a table. In the few instances 
where Plato shows a dangerous preference for the tyrannical form 
of government, he is carried to this extreme by his own analogies. 
This, obviously, is most tempting when he speaks about the right 

“In ProtrepUcus, quoted from von Fiitz. 
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w«^y to f^n\nd new enmmunirie^, because this foundation can be 
easily seen in the light of another “making” process. If the republic 
IS to be made by somebody who is the political equivalent of a 
craftsman or artist, in accordance with an established techni and 
the rules and measurements valid in this particular “art,” the tyrant 
IS indeed in the best position to achieve the pur}X)se.'^ 

We have seen that in the parable of the cave, the philosopher 
leaves the cave in search of the true essence of Being without a 
seiond thought to the possible practicality of what he is going to find. 
Only later, when he finds himself again confined to the darkness and 
uncertainty of human affairs and encounters the hostility of his fel¬ 
low human beings, docs he begin to think of his “truth” in terms of 
standards applicable to the behavior of other people. This discrepancy 
between the ideas as true essences to be contemplated and as meas¬ 
ures to he applied is manifest in the two entirely different ideas 
which represent the highest idea, the one to which all others owe 
their existence. We find in Plato that this first idea is either that of 
the beautiful, described in the Symposton and elsewhere as el(pha- 
ncitaton (that which shines foith most), or the idea of the good, as 
in the RepuHic}^ Obviously, Plato's choice was based on the current 
ideal of the \alon-\agath6n, but it is staking that the idea of the good 
is found only in the strictly political context of the Republic. If we 
were in analyze the original philosophical experiences underlying 
the doctrine of ideas (which we cannot do here), it would appeal 
that the idea of the beautiful as the highest idea reflected these ex- 

Imws. 71 u-y 11 

^®This pr<sc nt.ition uicUbted t<» Martin IIcicUgiber’s gicat iiUcrpictation of iht* 
cave parable in Platons Lihte von dcr Wahheit (1917). Heidegger detnonstiarcs 
how Plato transb»rnied the concept of tiiith {alcthtia) until it became* identical 
with corre-ct state me nts (ouhotts). Coiicitncss melee d, anel not truth, weiuld be* 
required it the* philoMipheI’s kne»wle*dge is the abilit\ to nieasuic. Although he 
explicitl} til'nlions the risks the philosopher runs when he is foiced to retain to 
the rave, llcieltgger is not aware of the political context in which the parable 
ajipcars. Acunding to liiin, the transformation comes to pass because the sub- 
itetive act ol vision (the* idem and the idea in the* mind of the philosophei) lakes 
piccedcnce ovei obje*etive tiuih {aletheta)^ which, according to Heidegger, signifies 
Unterbor^enheit, unveiling 01 revelation (from alanihano, unveil). 

“ I'hc word ehjthanestaton is used in Phaedrus, 250, to mean the chief quality of 
beautv. In the Kepublu, a similar ciuahly is stated for the idea of the ge>exi, 

winch IS called phanoiaton. Both words dciivc from phamesthai, to appear and 
shine lorth, and in both cases the supeilaine is used. 
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pcriences far more adequately than the idea of ihe good. Even in the 
first books of the RepiiHic}^ the philosopher is still defined as a 
lover of beauty, not of goodness, and only in the sixth book is the 
idea of good as the highest idea introduced. For the original function 
of the ideas was not to rule or otherwise determine the chaos of 
human affairs, but, in “shining brightness,” to illuminate their dark¬ 
ness. As such, the ideas have nothing whatever to do with politics, 
political experience, and the problem of action, but pertain exclu¬ 
sively to philosophy, the experience of contemplation, and the c]ucst 
for the “true being of things.” It is precisely ruling, measuring, sub¬ 
suming, and regulating that are entirely alien to the experiences un¬ 
derlying the doctrine of ideas in its original conception. It seems that 
Plato was the first to take exception to the political “irrelevance” of 
his new teaching, and he tried to modify the doctrine of ideas so that 
it would become useful for a theory of politics. Put usefulness could 
be saved only by the idea of the good, since “good” in the C^ireck 
vocabulary always means “good for” or “fit.” If the highest idea, in 
which all other ideas must partake in order to be ideas at all, is that 
of fitness, then the ideas arc applicable by definition, and in the 
hands of the philosopher, the expert in ideas, they can become rules 
and standards or, as later in the Tuiws, they can become laws. (The 
difference is negligible. What in the Repithlic is still the philoso¬ 
pher’s, the philosopher-king’s direct personal claim to rule, has be¬ 
come reason’s impersonal claim to domination in the Imws,) The 
actual consequence of this political interpretation of the doctrine of 
ideas would be that neither man nor a god is the measure of all 
things, but the good itself — a ctmsequence which apparently 
Aristotle, not Plato, had drawn in one of his earlier dialogues.’” 

For our purposes it is essential to remember that the element of 

“ Republic, 47‘5--476. In the tratUtion of philosophy, the result of this Platonic 
lepudiation of the beautiful has lx:cn th.it it was omitteil fiom the so-called 
transcendentals or universals, that is, those qualities possessed by everything that is, 
and which were enumerated in medieval philosophy as unum, altet, ens, and honum. 
Jacques Maritain, in his wonderful book. Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry 
(Bollingcn Scries XXXV, i, 1953), is awaie of this omission and insists that Beauty 
be included in the realm of transcendentals, for “Beauty is the radiance ol all 
transccndentals united" (p. 162). 

“In the dialogue Politicus: “far the most exact measure of all things is the good" 
(quoted from von Fritz). The notion must have been that only through the concept 
of the good do things become compaiable and hence measurable. 
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rule, as reflected in our present concept of authority so tremendously 
influenced by Platonic thinking, can be traced to a conflict between 
philosophy and politics, but not to specifically political experiences. 
That is, experiences immediately derived from the realm of human 
affairs. One cannot understand Plato without bearing in mind both 
his repeated emphatic insistence on the philosophic irrelevance of 
this realm, which he always warned should not be taken too seri¬ 
ously, and the fact that he himself, in distinction to nearly all philoso 
phers who came after him, still took human affairs so seriously that 
he changed the very center of his thought to make it applicable to 
politics. But the rule of the philosopher-king and the domination of 
human affairs by something outside its own realm are demanded 
precisely because, from the standpoint of philosophy as well as the 
philosopher, under no circumstances must they acquire a dignity of 
their own. 

In the pcilitical philosophy of Aristotle, we find the second attempt 
to establisTi a concept of authority in terms of rulers and the ruled; it 
was equally important for the development of the tradition of politi 
cal thought, although Aristotle took a basically different approach. 
Ftrr him, reason has neither dictauirial nor tyrannical features, and 
there is no philosopher-king to regulate human affairs once and for 
all. His reason for maintaining that ‘‘each body politic is composed 
of those who rule and those who are ruled” does not derive from 
the superiority of the expert over the layman, and he is too conscious 
of the difference between acting and making to draw his examples 
from the sphere of fabrication, Aristotle, as far as I can sec, was the 
first to appeal, for the purpose of establishing rule in the handling of 
human affairs, to “nature,” which “established the difference . . . 
between the younger and the older ones, destined the ones to be 
ruled and the others to rule ” 

The simplicity of this argument is all the more deceptive since 
centuries of repetition have degraded it into a platitude. This may be 
why one usually overlooks its flagrant contradiction of Aristotle’s 
own definition of the polis as also given in Politics: “The polis is a 
community of equals for the sake of a life which is potentially the 

Politics, Ij32bi2 and I332b36. The distinction between the younger and oKlcr 
ones goes back to Plato; see Republic, 412, and Laws, 690 and 714. I’he appeal to 
nature is Aristotelian. 
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best.” Obviously, the notion of rule in the polis was for Aristotle 
himself so far from convincing that he, one of the most consistent 
and least self-contradictory great thinkers, did not feel particularly 
bound by his own argument. We therefore need not be surprised 
when we read at the beginning of the Economics (a pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise, hut written by one of his closest disciples) that 
the essential difference between a political community (the polish 
and a private household (the oi\ia) is that the oif{ia constitutes a 
“monarchy,” a one-man rule, while the polis, on the contrary, “is 
comjioscd of many rulers.” In order to understand this character¬ 
ization, wc must remember first that the words “monarchy” and 
“tyranny” were used synonymously and in clear contradistinction to 
kingship; second, the character of the polis as “composed of many 
rulers” has nothing to do with the various forms of government that 
usually are opposed to one-man rule, such as oligarchy, aristocracy, 
or democracy. The “many rulers” in this context arc the household 
heads, who have established themselves as “monarchs” at home be¬ 
fore they join to constitute the public-political realm of the city. 
Ruling itself, and the distinction between rulers and ruled, belong 
to a sphere which precedes the political realm, and what distin¬ 
guishes it from the “economic” sphere of the household is that the 
polis is based upon the principle of equality and knows no differ¬ 
entiation between rulers and ruled. 

In this distinction between what we would today call the private 
and the public spheres, Aristotle only articulates current Greek 
public opinion, according to which “every citizen belongs to two 
orders of existence” because “the polis gives each individual . . . 
besides his private life a sort of second life, his bios politicos,'* 
(The latter, Aristotle called the “good life,” and redefined its con¬ 
tent; only this definition, not the differentiation itself, conflicted with 
common Greek opinion.) Both orders were forms of human living- 
together, but only the household community was concerned with 
keeping alive as such and coping with the physical necessities in¬ 
volved in maintaining individual life and guaranteeing the survival 
of the species. It was in the polis that man appeared as an individual 

^Politics, I3a8b35. 

Fsconomtes, i 343 ai- 4 . 

''“laegri, \ol. 1, p. iii. 
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personality, as we would say today.^^ As living beings, concerned 
with the preservation of life, men are'^conTfonted with and driven 
by necessity. Necessity must be mastered before the political “good 
Tife” can begin, and it can be mastered only through domination. 
Hence the freedom of the “good life” rests on the domination of 
necessity. 

The mastery of necessity then has as its goal the controlling of 
the necessities of life, which coerce men and hedd them in their 
power. But such domination can be accomplished only by controlling 
and doing violence to others, who as slaves relieve free men from 
themselves being coerced by necessity. The free man, the citizen of 
a polls, is neither coerced by the physical necessities of life nor sub¬ 
ject to the man-rnadc domination of others. He not only must not 
be a slave, he must own and rule over slaves. The freedom of the 
political realm begins after all elementary necessities of sheer living 
have been mastered by rule, so that domination and subjection, com¬ 
mand and obedience, ruling and being ruled, are preconditions for 
establishing the political realm precisely because they are not its 
content. 

There can be no question that Aristotle, like Plato before him, 
meant to introduce a kind of authority into the handling of public 
affairs and the life of the polls, and no doubt for very good political 
reasons. Yet, he too had to resort to a kind of makeshift solution in 
order to make plausible the introduction into the political realm of 
a distinction between rulers and ruled, between those who command 
and those who obey. And he too could take his examples and models 
only fr(jm a prcpolitical sphere, from the private realm of the house¬ 
hold and the cx})cricnees of a slave economy. This leads him into 
glaringly contradictory statements, insofar as he superimposes on 
the actions and life in the polls those standards which, as he explains 
elsewhere, aic valid only for the behavior and life in the household 
community. The inconsistency of his enterprise is apj^arent even if 
we consider only the famous example from the Politics mentioned 
above, in which the differentiation between rulers and ruled is de¬ 
rived from the natural difference between the younger and the 
elder. For this example is in itself eminently unsuitable to prove 
Aristotle’s argument. The relation between old and young is educa- 
Economics, 13431 ) 24 . 
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lional in essence, and in this education no more is involved than the 
training of the future rulers by the present rulers. If rule is at all 
involved here, it is entirely difTcrent from political forms of rule, not 
only because it is limited in lime and intent, but because it happens 
between people who are potentially equals. Yet, substitution of cdu' 
cation for rule had the most far-reaching consequences. On its 
grounds, rulers have posed as educators and educators have been 
accused of ruling. Then, as well as now, nothing is more question¬ 
able than the political relevance of examples drawn from the field 
of education. In the political realm we deal always with adults who 
are past the age of education, properly speaking, and politics or the 
right to participate in the management of public affairs begins pre 
ciscl} where education has come to an end. (Adult education, indi¬ 
vidual or communal, may be of great relevance for the formation of 
personality, its full development or greater enrichment, hut is 
jiolilically inclcvant unless its purpose is to make up for the educa¬ 
tion, somehow not acquired in youtli, needed for participation in 
public afF«iirs.) In education, conversely, we always deal with people 
who cannot yet be admitted to politics and equality because they 
arc being prepared. Aristotle’s example is nevertheless of great 
relevance because it is true that the necessity for “authority" is more 
plausible and evident in child-rearing and education than anywhere 
else. That is why it is so characteristic ot cuir own time to want to 
eradicate even this cxtrcmelv limited and politically irrelevant form 
of authority. 

Politically, authority can acquire an educ.itioiial character only if 
we presume with the Romans that under all circumsiances ancestors 
represent the example of greatness for each successive generation, 
that they are the maiores, the greater ones, by dcfinriion. Wherever 
the model of education through authority, without this fundamental 
cr^nviction, was superimposed on the realm of politics (and this has 
happened often enough and still is a mainstay of conservative argu¬ 
ment), it served primarily to obscure real or coveted claims to rule 
and pretended to educate while in reality it wanted to dominate. 

The grandiose attempts of Greek philosophy to find a concept of 
authority which would prevent deterioration of the poUs and safe¬ 
guard the life of the philosopher foundered on the fact that in the 
realm of (Jreek political life there was no awareness of authority 
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based on immediate political experience. Hence all prototypes by 
which subsequent generations understood the content of authority 
were drawn from specifically unpolitical experiences, stemming 
either fiom the sphere of “making” and the arts where there must 
be experts and where fitness is the highest criterion, or from the 
private household community. It is precisely in this politically 
determined aspect that the philosophy of the Socratic school has 
exerted its greatest impact upon our tradition. Even today we 
believe that Aristotle defined man primarily as a political being 
endowed with speech or reason, which he did only in a political 
context, or that Plato exposed the original meaning of his doctrine 
of ideas in the Republic, whereas on the contrary he changed it for 
political reasons. In spite of the grandeur of Greek political phi- 
losr)phy, it may be doubted that it would have lost its inherent 
utopian character, if the Romans, in their indefatigable search for 
tradition and authority, had m)t decided to take it over and 
acknowledge it as their highest authority in all matters of theory 
and thought. lUu they were able to accomplish this integration 
only because both authority and tradition had already played a 
decisive role in the political life of the Roman republic. 

At the heart of Roman politics, from the beginning of the re¬ 
public until virtually the end of the imperial era, stands the con¬ 
viction of the sacredness of foundation, in the sense that once 
something has been founded it remains binding for all future 
generations. To be engaged in politics meant first and foremost to 
preserve the founding of the city of Rf)mc. This is why the Romans 
were unable to repeat the founding of their first polls in the settle¬ 
ment of colonies but were capable of adding to the original founda¬ 
tion until the whole of Italy and, eventually, the whole of the western 
world was united and administered by Rome, as though the whole 
world were nothing but Roman hinterland. From beginning to end, 
the Romans were bound to the specific locality of this one city, and 
unlike the Greeks, they could not say, in times of emergency or 
overpopulation, go and found a new city, for wherever you are you 
will always be a polls. Not the Greeks, but the Romans were really 
rooted in the soil, and the word patrla derives its full meaning from 
Roman history. The foundation of a new body politic — to the 
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Greek an almost commonplace experience — became lo the Roman 
the central, decisive, uniepeatal)le beginning of his whole liistors, 
a unique event. 

The founding of Rome — tanta molis crat Romanam conderc 
gentem (“so great was the e/Tort and toil to found the Roman 
people”), as Virgil sums up the everpiesent theme of the Aeneid, 
that all wandering and suffering reach their end and their goal 
dum conderet urhem (“that he may found the city”)—this foun¬ 
dation and the equally un-C'ireek experience of the sanctity of 
house and hearth, as though Ilomerically speaking the spirit of 
Hector had survived the fall of Troy and been resurrected on 
Italian soil, form the deeply political content of Roman religion. 
In contrast to (ireece, where piety de[)cnded upon the immediate 
revealed presence of the gods, here religion literally meant re- 
ligare:““ to be tied back, obligated, to the enormous, almost super¬ 
human and hence always legendary effort to lay the foundations, to 
build the cornerstone, to found for eternity.“^ To be religious meant 
to be tied to the past, and Livy, the great recorder of past events, 
could therefore say: Mihi vetHstas res scribenti nescio quo pacto 
antiquits fit animus ct quaedam religio tenet, “while 1 write down 
these ancient events, I do not know through what connection my 
mind grows old and some religio holds (mc).”“^ Thus religious 
and political activity could be considered as almost identical, and 
C^iccro could say: “In no other realm does human excellence ap¬ 
proach so closely the paths of the gods {numen) as it does in the 
founding of new and in the preservation of already founded com¬ 
munities.” The binding power of the foundation itself was re¬ 
ligious, for the city also offered the gods of the people a permanent 
home — again unlike the Cireek gods, who protected the cities of 
the mortals and occasionally dwelt in them, but who had their 
own home, far from the abode of men, on Mount Olympus. 

It is in this context that word and concept of authority originally 
appeared. The word auctoritas derives from the verb “augment,” 

““"rhe clciiv.iUon of religio from religare occurs in Ciciro. Since wc dt.il Iilic only 
with the political sclf-intcrprclation ot ihc Romans, the question whether this cl<ii\a- 
lion IS etsmologically coricct is nidus am. 

“See Ciceio, De Re Pubhea, III, 2?. 

^Annals, Book 43, ch. 13. 

^ De Re Pubhea, i, 7. 
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and what authority or those in authority constantly augment is 
the foundation. Those endowed with authority were the ciders, 
the wSenatc or the patres, who had obtained it by descent and by 
transmissiem (tradition) from those who had laid the foundations 
for all things to come, the ancestors, whom the Romans therefore 
called the maiores, authority of the living was always deriva¬ 
tive, depending upon the aiictorcs imperii Romani conJiloresquc, 
as Pliny puts it, u}ion the authority of the founders who no longer 
were among the living. It is of some importance that the word 
aiictorcs can be used as the very opposite of the artifices^ the actual 
builders and makers, and this j^recisely when the word auctor 
signifies the same thing as our “atiihor.” Who, asks Pliny at the 
occasion of a new theater, should he more admired, the maker or 
the author, the inventor or the invention, meaning, of course, the 
latter in both instances. The author in this case is not the builder 
but the one who inspired the whole enterprise and whose spirit, 
therefore, much more than the s[)irit of the actual builder, is 
represented in the building itself. In distinction to the artijex who 
only made it, he is the actual author of the building, because with 
it he has become an ‘*augmenter” of the city. 

However, the relation between auctor and artifex is by no means 
the (Platonic) relaticm between the master who gives orders and 
the servant who executes them. I'he most conspicuous charac¬ 
teristic of those in authority is that they do not have power. Cum 
potestas in populo auctoritas in senatu sit, “while power resides in 
the people, authority rests with the Senate.”^® Because the “au¬ 
thority,” the augmentation which the Senate must add to political 
decisions, seems to us so curiously elusive and intangible, Mommsen 
called it “more than advice and less than a command, an advice 
which one may not safely ignore,” whereby it is assumed that 
“the will and the actiems of the people like those of children arc 
exposed to error and mistakes and therefore need ‘augmentation* 
and confirmation through the council of elders.’* The authorita¬ 
tive character of the “augmentation” of the ciders lies in its being a 

^Cicero, De Irgjlnts, 3, 12, 38. 

^Mommsen, pp. 10^4, io^S-io^q. I am very grateful to Professor Carl J. 
Friedrich, who drew my attention to the important discussion of authority in 
Mommsen’s Knmisthcs Staatsrecht. 
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mere advice, needing neither the form of command nor external 
coercion to make itself heard r’” 

The binding force of this authority is closely connected with the 
religiously binding force of the auspices, which, unlike the Greek 
oracle, does not hint at the objective course of future events but 
icveals merely divine approval or disapprov.il of decisions made 
by men."’” The gods, too, have authority among, rather than power 
over men; they “augment*' and confirm human actions but do 
not guide them. And just as “all auspices were traced back to the 
great sign by which the gods gave Romulus the authority to found 
the city,”'*” so all authority derives from this foundation, binding 
every act back to the sacred beginning of Roman bistory, adding, 
as it were, to every single moment the wh^de weight of the past. 

Thus, precedents, the deeds of the ancestors and the usage that 
grew out of them, arc always binding.'**^ Anything that has hap¬ 
pened is tiansformed into <in example, and the auctonta<: maiorum 
is identical with authoritative models for actual behavior, is the 
moral political standard as such. This is also why old age, as 
distinguished from mere adulthood, was felt by the Romans to 
contain the very climax of human life; not so much because of 
accumulated wisdom and experience as because the old man had 
grown closer to the ancestors and the past. Contrary to our con¬ 
cept of growth, where one glows into the future, the Romans 
felt that growth was directed toward the past. If one wants to re¬ 
late this attitude to the hierarchical order established by authority 
and to visuaUzc this hierarchy in the familiar image of the pyramid, 
it is as though the peak of the pyramid did not reach into the 

“"This interpretation is furtlici sujipoiUil In the idiomatic Latin use of ahew 
auctorem esse for “>j:iving advice to somcbiKls.” 

“"Sec Mommsen (2nd cd.), vol. I. pp. 1 he L.ilin word mimcn, which is 

neaily untranslat.ihle, meaning “di\im comnuind" as sscU as the diwne itkhIcs ot 
acting, derives from nucre, to nod in .innmation. Thus, the cornm.inds f)f the gods 
and all thtir interference in lium.in jfl.iirs are rtsincted to approv.d or disAfipros.rl 
of human actions. 

** Mommsen (2nd cd.), vi»L 1 , p. 87. 

Sec also the various Latin idioms siuh as auctnies habere for having pndtcessois 
t)r examples; aiutontas maiorum, signifying the aulhoiiMiive txarnple nf the ancestors; 
tisus et auctoiitas as used in Roman law loi propelty lights which come Itom usage. 
An cxcdlent piescntation of tins Roman spirit as well as a V(.r> useful collection of 
the moic important .source materials arc tti he found in Victor Pocsthl, Komisrhet 
Staut und Grtechtsches Staatsdeuhjrn bet Cicero (19^6), csptcialU p]>. 10iff. 
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height of a sky above (or, as in Christianity, beyond) the earth, 
but into the depth of an earthly past. 

It is in this primarily political context that the past was sanctified 
through tradition. Tradition preserved the past by handing down 
from one generation to the next the testimony of the ancestors, 
who first had witnessed and created the sacred founding and then 
augmented it by their authority throughout the centuries. As 
long as this tradition was uninterrupted, authority was inviolate; 
and to act without authority and tradition, without accepted, time- 
hfinored standards and models, without the help of the wisdom of 
the f(»unding fathers, was inconceivable. The notion of a spiritual 
tradition and of authority in matters of thought and ideas is here 
derived from the political realm and therefore essentially derivative 
— just as Plato’s conception of the role of reason and ideas in 
politics was derived from the philosophical realm and became 
derivative in the realm of human affairs. But the historically all- 
im[)ortant fact is that the Romans felt they needed founding fathers 
and authoritative examples in matters of thought and ideas as 
well, and accepted the great “ancestors” in Greece as their au¬ 
thorities for theory, philosophy, and poetry. The great (Jreek authors 
became authorities in the hands of the Romans, not of the Greeks. 
The way Plato and others before and after him treated Homer, 
“the educator of all Hellas,” was inconceivable in Rome, nor would 
a Roman philos()phcr have dared “to raise his hand against his 
[spiritual! father” as Plato said tif himself (ia the Snphistes) when 
he broke with the teaching of Parmenides. 

Just as the derivative character of the applicability of the ideas 
to politics did not prevent Platonic political thought from becom¬ 
ing the origin of western political theory, so the derivative character 
of authority and tradition in spiritual matters did not prevent them 
from becoming the dominant features of western philosophic 
thought for the longer part of our history. In both instances, the 
political origin and the political experiences underlying the theories 
were forgotten, the original conflict between politics and philosophy, 
between the citizen and the philosopher, no less than the experience 
of foundation in which the Roman trinity of religion, authority, 
and tradition had its legitimate source. The strength of this trinity 
lay in the binding force of an authoritative beginning to which 
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“religious” bonds lied men back through tradition. The Roman 
trinity survived not only the transformation of the republic into 
the empire but penetrated wherever the pax romana created western 
civilization on Roman foundations. 

The extraordinary strength and endurance of this Roman spirit 
— or the extraordinary reliability of the founding principle for the 
creation of bodies politic — were subjected to a decisive test and 
proved themselves, conspicuously after the decline of the Roman 
empire, when Rome’s political and spiritual heritage passed to the 
Christian C'hurch. Confronted with this very real mundane task, 
the Church became so “Roman” and adapted itself so thoroughly 
to Roman thinking in matters of politics that it made the death and 
resurrection of CUirist the cornersuine of a new foundation, erect¬ 
ing on it a new human institution of tremendous durability. Thus, 
after Constantine the (ireat had called upon the Church to secure 
for the declining empire tlic protection of the “most powerful CJod,” 
the Church was eventually able to overcome the antipoliiical and 
anti-institutional tendencies of the Christian faith which had caused 
so much trouble in earlier centuries, and which arc so manifest in 
the New Testament and in early C'hristian writings and seemingly 
so insurmountable. The victory of the Roman spirit is really 
almost a miracle; in any event, it alone enabled the Church “to 
offer men in the membership of the (Church the sense of citizenship 
which neither Rrmie nor municipality could any longer offer 
them.”'**"’ Yet, just as Plato’s politicalization of the ideas changed 
western philosophy and determined the philosophic concept of 
reason, so the politicalization of the Church changed the Christian 
religion. The basis of the Church as a community of believers and 
a public institution was now no longer the Christian faith in 
resurrection (though this faith remained its content) nor the 
Hebrew obedience to the commands of (k)d, but rather the testi¬ 
mony of the life, of the birth, death, and resurrcctii)n, of Jesus of 
Nazareth as a historically recorded cvent.®^ As witnesses to this 

®*R. II. Barrow, TAr Romans (iq.}cU, p. 194. 

similar amal^ramation of Roman imptiial political sentiment with (^hnstianity 
IS dhscussed by Enk Peterson, Der Monotheismus als polituhcs Ptohhm in 

connection with Orosius who 1 elated the Roman emperor Augustus to ('hrist. “Dahci 
1st deuthch, dass Augustus auf diese Weisc christianisicri und Chiistus zum ewis 
romantis wird, rornanisiert worden (p. 92). 
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event the apostles could become the “founding fathers” of the 
Church, from v.d\om she would derive her own authority, as long 
as she would hand down their testimony by way of tradition from 
generation to generation. This transformation was to a large extent 
accomplished by Augustine, the only great philosopher, one is 
tempted to think, the Romans ever had. For the mainstay of his 
philosophy: sedis a7U7ni est in 7nc7noria (“the seat of the mind is 
in memory”) is precisely that conceptual articulation of the specific 
callv Roman experience which the Romans themselves, over¬ 
whelmed as they were bv (ireek philosophy and concepts, never 
achieved. 

Thanks to the fact that the foundation of the city of Rome was 
repeated in the foundation of the ('aiholic Church, though, of 
course, with a radically dilTercni content, the Roman trinity of re¬ 
ligion, authority, and tradition could be taken over hy the Christian 
era, with the result that the miracle of permanence, loo, repeated 
itself; for within the framework of our history, the durability and 
continuity of the Church as a pultlic institution can only be 
compared with the thousand years of Roman history in antiquity. 

It is true that R()man political thought at a very early date began 
to use Platonic concepts in order to understand and interpret the 
specifically Roman political experiences. Yet, it seems as though 
it was only in the Christian era that Plato’s invisible, spiritual 
yardsticks, by which the visible, concrete alTairs of men are to be 
measured and judged, were unfolding their full political cfTcctive- 
ness. Precisely those parts of Christian doctrine which would have 
had great difficulty in fitting in and being assimilated to the 
Roman political structure — namely, the revealed commandments 
and truths of a genuinely transcendent authority which, unlike 
Plato s, did not stretch above but were beyond the earthly realm 
— could be integrated into the Roman foundation legend via Plato. 
God’s revelation could now be interpreted politically as if the 
standards for human conduct and the principle of political com¬ 
munities, intuitively anticipated by Plato, had been finally revealed 
directly, so that in the words of a modern Platonist it appeared as 
though Plato s early orientation toward the unseen measure was 
now confirmed through the revelation of the measure itself.” To 

**Lric Vocglin, // \V«' Sdcnre of Vohtus (1952), p. 7K. 
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the extent that the Catholic Church incorporated (Jreek philosophy 
into the structure of its doctrines and dogmatic beliefs, it amalgam¬ 
ated the Roman political c{>nccpt of authority, which inevitably 
was based on a beginning, a founding in the past, with the (ireek 
noti(m of transcending measurements and rules. (leneral and 
transcendent stand.irds under which the particular and immanent 
could be subsumed weic now required h)r any political order, 
moral rules fr)r all interhuman behavior and rational measurements 
for the guidance of all individual judgment. There is scarcely any¬ 
thing that eventually was to assert itself with greater authority and 
more far-reaching cotisctjucnccs than the amalgam.ition itself. 

Since then it has turned out, and this fact speaks for the stability 
of the amalgamation, that wherever one of the elements of the 
Roman trinity, religion or authority or tradition, was doubted or 
eliminated, the remaining two were no longer secure. Thus, it was 
Luther’s error to think tliat his challenge of the temporal authority 
of the Church and his a[)pcal to ungiiided individual judgment 
would leave tradition and religion intact. So it was the error of 
Hobbes and the political theorists of the seventeenth century to hope 
that authority and icligion could be saved without tradition. So, 
too, was it finally the error of the humanists to think it would be 
possible to remain within an unbroken tradition of western 
civilization without rcligk»ii and without authority. 

One thing, however, is particularly striking in this context: while 
all the models, prototypes, and examj^lcs for authoritarian rclaiion- 
shij)s — such as the statesman as healer and physician, as expert, as 
helmsman, as the master who knows, as educator, as the wise man 
— all Circek in origin, have been faithfully j^reserved and further 
articulated until they became empty platitudes, the one political 
experience which brought authoiity as word, concept, and reality 
into our history — the Roman experience of foundation—seems to 
have been entirely lost and forgotten. And this to such an extent 
that the moment we begin to talk and think about authoiity, 
after all one of the central concepts of political thouglil, ii is as 
though we were caught in a maze of abstractions, metaphors, and 
figures of speech in which everything can be taken and mistaken 
for something else, because we have no reality, either in history or 
in everyday experience, to which we can unanimi'usly appeal. This, 
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among other things, indicates what could also be proved otherwise, 
namely that the Creek concepts, once they had been sanctified by 
the Komans tlirough tradition and authority, simply eliminated 
from histcjrical consciousness all political experiences which could 
not be fitted into their framework. 

However, this statement is not entirely true. There exists in our 
political history one type of event for which the notion of founding 
is decisive, and there is in our history of thought one political 
thinker in whose work the concefU of foundation is central, if not 
paramount. The events are the revolutions of the modern age, and 
the thinker is Machiavelli, who stood at the threshold of this age 
and, though he never used the word, was the first to conceive of a 
revolution. 

Machiavelli’s unique position in the history of political thought 
has little to do with his often praised but by no means unarguable 
realism, and he was certainly not the father of political science, a 
role now frequently attributed to him.'^^ His unconcern with moral 
judgments and his freedom from prejudice are astonishing enough, 
but they do not strike the core of the matter; they have con¬ 
tributed more to lus fame than to the understanding of his works, 
because most of his readers, then as today, were too shocked even 
to read him properly. When he insists that in the public-political 
realm men “should learn how not to be good,”^® he <.>f course 
never meant that they should learn how to be evil. After all, there 
is scarcely another political thinker w'lio has spoken with such 
vehement contempt of “methods jby which) one may indeed gain 
power but not glory.”True, it is only that he opposed hoth 
concepts of the good which we find in our tradition: the Platonic 
concept of the “good for” or fitness, and the Christian concept of 
an absolute goodness which is not of this world. Both concepts in 
his o[)inion were valid, but only in the private sphere of human 
life; in the public realm of politics they had no more place than 

“If ont- untlctstands by political science political theory, its father certainly is 
Plato ratlicr than Machiavelli. If one stresses the SLieiitiBc character of political 
science, it is hardly possible to dale its hiitli carlici than the rise of all modern 
science, that is, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In my opinion, the 
scientific charactei of Madnavelh’s theoiies is often gieatly exaggerated. 

^Prince, ch. 15. 

” Prince, ch. 8. 
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their opposites, unfitness or incompetence and evil. The virtu, on 
the other hand, which according to Machiavelli is the specifically 
political human quality, has neither the connotation of moral 
character like the Roman virttis, nor that of excellence like the 
Greek arete, Virtii has much closer relation to the world; it is 
man’s response to the constellation of jortuna in which the world 
presents and offers itself to him, to his virtu. There is no virtu with¬ 
out fortuna and no fortuna without virtu; the interpl.iy between them 
indicates a harmony between man and world — playing with each 
other and succeeding together — which is as remote from the 
wisdom of the statesman as from the competence of experts. 

His experiences in the struggles of his time taught Machiavelli 
a deep contempt for all traditions, Christian and Greek, as pre¬ 
sented, nurtured, and reinterpreted by the Church. His contempt 
was leveled at a corrupt Church which had corrupted the political 
life of Italy, but such corruption, he argued, was inevitable because 
of the Christian character of the C.hurch. What he witnessed, after 
all, was not only c<»rruptir)n but also the reaction against it, the 
deeply religious and sincere revival emanating from the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, culminating in the fanaticism of Savonarola, 
whom he held in considerable respect. Respect for these religious 
forces and contempt for the Church together led him to certain 
conclusicms about a basic discrepancy between the Christian faith 
and politics that is oddly reminiscent of the first centuries of our 
era. His point was that every contact between religion and politics 
must corrupt both, and that a noncorrupt (^uirch, though con¬ 
siderably more respectable, would be even more destructive to the 
public realm than its present corruption.'*'^ What he did not, and 
perhaps in his time could not sec was the Roman influence on the 
Catholic Church which, indeed, was much less noticeable than its 
Christian ctmtent and its (ireek theoretical framework of reference. 

It was more than patriotism and more than the current revival 
of interest in antiquity that sent Machiavelli to search for the 
central political experiences of the Romans as they had originally 
been presented, equally removed from Christian piety and Greek 
philosophy. The greatness of his rediscovery lies in that he could not 
simply revive or resort to an articulate conceptual tradition, but 

^Scc cs])ccully the Discourses, Book III, ch. i. 
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had himself to articulate those experiences which the Romans had 
not conceptualized but rather expressed in terms of Greek phi¬ 
losophy vLilgari/cd for this purpose.'"*** He saw that the whole of 
Roman history and mentality depended upon the experience of 
foundation, and he believed it should be possible to repeat the 
Roman experience through the foundation of a unified Italy which 
was to become the same sacred cornerstone for an “eternar body 
politic for the Italian nation as the fcjunding of the Eternal City 
had been for the Italic people. The fact that he was aware of the 
contemporary beginnings of the birth of nations and the need for 
a new body politic, for which he therefore used the hitherto un¬ 
known term lo stato, has caused him to be commonly and rightfully 
identified as the father of the modern nation-state and its notion 
of a “reason of state.” What is even more striking, though less 
well known, is that Machiavelli and Robespierre so often seem to 
speak the same language. When Robespierre justifies terror, 
“the despotism of liberty against tyranny,” he sounds at times as 
if he were repeating almost word for word Machiavclli’s famous 
statements on the necessity of violence for the founding of new 
political bodies, the refounding of corrupt ones. 

This resemblance is all the more startling since both Machiavelli 
and Robespierre in this respect go beyond what the Romans them¬ 
selves had to say about foundation. To be sure, the connection 
between foundation and dictatorship could be learned from the 
Romans themselves, and Cicero, for instance, appeals explicitly to 
Scipio to become dictator rei puhlicac constitnendae, to seize the 
dictatorship in order to restore the republic.^'^^Likc the Romans, 
Machiavelli and Robespierre felt founding was die central political 
action, the one great deed that established the public-political realm 
and made politics possible; but unlike the Romans, to whom this 
was an event of the past, they felt that for this supreme “end” 
all “means,” and chiefly the means of violence, were justified. 
They understood the act of founding entirely in the image of 
making; the question to them was literally how to “make” a 
unified Italy or a French Republic, and their justification of violence 

It IS curious to sot- how carcfu'lly Machiavelli avoided in his interpretations of 
Roman history any reference to Cicero. 

"lie Re Pubhea, Vt, 12. 
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was guided by and received its inhercni plausibility from ibe 
underlying argument: You cannot make a tabic without killing 
trees, you cannot make a republic without killing people. In this 
respect, which was to become so fateful for the history f)f revolutions, 
Machiavclli and Robespierre were not Romans and the authority to 
which they could have appealed would have been rather Plato 
who also recommended tyranny as the government where “change 
is likely to be easiest and most rapid.*’ 

It is precisely in this double respect, because of his rediscovciy 
of the foundation experience and his reinterpretations of it in terms 
f)f the justification of (violent) means foi a supreme end, that 
Machiavclli may be regaided as the ancestor of modern revolutions, 
all of which can be characteri/cd by Marx's remark that the French 
Revolution appeared on the stage of history in Roman costume. 
Unless it is recognized that the Roman pathos for foundation 
ins{)ircd them, it seems to me that neither the grandeur nor the 
tragedy of western revolutions in the modern age can be properly 
understood. Of these, only one, the American Revolution, has been 
successful: the founding fathers as, characteristically enough, we 
still call them, founded a completely new body politic without 
violence and with the help of a constitution. And this body politic 
has at least endured to the present day, iri spite of the fact that the 
specifically modern character of the modern world has nowhere 
else produced such extreme expressions in all nonpolitical spheres 
of life as it has in the United States. 

This is not the place to discuss the reasons for the surprising 
stability of a political structure under the onslaught of the most 
vehement and shattering social instability. It seems certain that the 
relatively nonviolent character of the American Revolution, where 
violence was more or less restricted to regular warfare, is an im¬ 
portant factor in this success. It may also be that the founding 
fathers, because they had escaped the European development of 
the nation-state, had remained closer to the original Roman spirit. 
More important, perhaps, was that the act of foundation, namely 
the colonization of the American continent, had preceded the 
Declaration of Independence, so that the framing of the Consti¬ 
tution, falling back on existing charters and agreements, confirmed 
" Lau/s, 711a. 
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and legalized an already existing body politic rather than made it 
anew.^^ Thus, the actors in the American Revolution were spared 
the eiTort of ‘'initiating a new order of things” altogether; that is, 
they were spared the one action of which Machiavelli once said that 
“there is nothing more difficult to carry out, nor more doubtful 
of success, nor more dangerous to handle.”^® And Machiavelli 
surely must have known, for he, like Robespierre and Lenin and 
all the great revolutionaries whose ancestor he was, wished nothing 
more passionately than to initiate a new order of things. 

However that may be, revolutions, which wc commonly regard 
as radical breaks with tradition, appear in our context as events in 
which the actions of men are still inspired by and derive their 
greatest strength from the origins of this tradition. They seem 
to be the only salvation which this Roman-western tradition has 
provided for emergencies. The fact that not only the various 
revolutions of the twentieth century, but all revolutions since the 
French have gone wrong, ending in either restoration or tyranny, 
seems to indicate that even these last means of salvation provided 
by tradition have become inadequate. Authority as we once knew 
it, which grew out of the Roman experience of foundation and was 
understood in the light of Greek political philosophy, has nowhere 
been re-established, neither through revolutions nor through the 
even less promising means of restoration, and least of all through 
the conservative moods and trends which occasionally sweep public 
opinion. 

To live in a political realm with neither authority nor the con¬ 
comitant awareness that the source of authority transcends power 
and those who are in power, means to be confronted anew, with¬ 
out the protection of tradition and self-evident standards of behavior, 
by the elementary problems of human living-together. Histori¬ 
cally, wc may say that the loss of authority is merely the final, 
though decisive, phase of a development which for centuries under¬ 
mined primarily religion and tradition. Of tradition, religion, and 
authority, the Roman-inherited trinity, authority has proved to be 
the most stable clement. With the loss of authority, however, the 

“Professor Norman Jacobson mentioned to me certain remarks of John Adams 
which wrmld lusliiv these assumptions 
/ nru(, sh. (> 
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general doubt of the modern age also invaded the political realm, 
where things not only assume a more radical expression, but 
become endowed with a reality peculiar to the political realm 
alone. What perhaps hitherto had been only of spiritual significance 
for the few, now has hec(imc a concern to one and all. Only now, 
as it were after the fact, the loss of tradition and religion have 
become political events of the first order. 

When I said in the beginning that I did not wish to discuss 
‘'authority in general/* but only the ver) specific concept of authority 
which has been dominant in our history, I wished to hint at some 
distinctions which we are liable to neglect when we speak too 
swecpingly of the crisis of our time and which 1 may perhaps 
more easily explain in terms i)f the related concepts of tradition 
and religion. Thus, the undeniable loss f)f tradition in the modern 
world docs not at all entail a loss of the past, for tradition and 
past are not the same, as the believers in tradition on one side 
and the believers in progress on the other would have us believe. 
Therefore it makes little diflerence that the former deplore this 
stale of affairs while the latter extend their congratulations. With 
the loss of tradition we have lost the thread which safely guided 
us through the vast realms of the past, but this thread was also 
the chain fettering each successive generation lo a predetermined 
aspect of the past. It could be that C)nly now the past will open 
u{) to us with uncxj^ccted freshness and tell us things no one has 
yet had ears to hear. Yet it cannot be denied that without a 
securely anchored tradition — and the loss of this security occurred 
several hundred years ago — the whole dimension of the past has 
also been endangered. Wc arc in danger of forgetting, and such an 
oblivion — quite apart from the contents themselves that could be 
lost — would mean that, humanly speaking, wc were to deprive 
ourselves of one dimension, the dimension of depth in human 
existence. For memory and depth arc the same, or rather, depth 
cannot be reached by man except through remembrance. 

It is similar with the loss of religion. Ever since the radical 
criticism of religious beliefs in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it has remained characteristic of the modern age to doubt 
religious truth, and this is true for believers and nonbelievers 
alike. Since Pascal and, even more }X)iiitedly, since Kierkegaard, 
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doubt has been carried into belief and the modern believer must 
constantly guard his beliefs against doubts; not the Christian faith 
as such, but Christianity (and Judaism of course) in the modern 
age arc ridden by paradoxes and absurdity. And whatever else may 
be able to survive absurdity — philosophy perhaps can — religion 
certainly cannot. Yet this loss of belief in the dogmas of institutional 
religion need not necessarily imply a loss or even a crisis of faith, 
for religion and faith, or belief and faith, arc by no means the same. 
Only belief, but not faith, has an inherent affinity with and is 
constantly exposed to doubt. But who can deny that faith, too, for 
so many centuries securely protected by religion and its dogmas, 
has been gravely endangered through what is actually only a 
crisis of institutional religion? 

Some similar qualifications seem to me to be necessary regarding 
the modern hxss of authority. Authority, resting on a foundation 
in the past as its unshaken cornerstone, gave the world the perma¬ 
nence and durability which human beings need precisely because 
they arc mortals — the most unstable and futile beings we know of. 
Its loss is tantamount to the loss of the groundwork of the world, 
which indeed since then has begun to shift, to change and trans¬ 
form itself with ever-increasing rapidity from one shape into 
another, as though we were living and struggling with a Protean 
universe where everything at any moment can become almost 
anything else. But the loss of worldly permanence and reliability — 
which politically is identical with the loss of authority — does not 
entail, at least not necessarily, the loss of the human capacity for 
building, preserving, and caring for a world that can survive us 
and remain a place fit to live in for those who come after us. 



7. Knowledge, Tradition, and Authority: 

A Note on the American Experience 

NORMAN JACOBSOIN 

From one vantage point tlic history of political theory in 
the West is the history of conflicting claims to the exercise of politi¬ 
cal authority. A particular theory might seek cither to support or 
to demolish a single claim, or it might seek to reconcile or adjudicate 
those in conflict with one another. The assertion that some person 
or class of persons possesses special competence in the discovery and 
application of the good in civil society begins with Socrates and 
reaches an early crescendo in the attacks of Plato upon his sophist 
and democratic opponents. It is safe to say that we have not heard 
the last of such assertions. Hie fact that they are often unsupported 
claims, more in the nature of ultimatums than of reasoned cases, 
or that they are misleading or merely clever makes little difTercnce. 
All of them are grounded, whether explicitly or implicitly, in the 
notion that political authority stems from special competence in 
politics and government. Special competence in these matters is 
ihought to be based upon special skills and special knowledge, 
analogous to skills and knowledge approj^riaie to the exercise of 
authority in fields other than politics and government. And, charac 
leristically, the kind of knowledge and the skills believed competent 
to the exercise of political authority derive from the particular 
view of the nature and ends of the slate. I'hus the knowledge and 
skills appropriate to the exercise of authority might be philosophical, 
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or they mi^hi be theological or historical or scientific or even 
astrological, varving as the image of the state varies. 

The image of the state has varied not only from age to age in 
western development but fiom tradition to tradition and from 
school to school within a given age and even within a given 
society. For it is an image constructed by the political theorist. 

one theorist the state is a school, to another it is a church; the 
state is a hospital, the state is a family, the state is a commercial 
enterprise, the state is a prison, the state is an army, on and on 
almost without end. Ilcnce spetial competence in the exercise of 
authority is the competence of the teacher or the priest, of the 
physician, the l)usinessman, the jailer, or the general, depending 
upon the kind of knowledge and skills demanded hy the particular 
image of the state. Hut the image of the state, with its approfiriate 
picture of authority, is not merely formal. Its power to touch men 
resides in its ability to appeal to everyday cxpciience and common 
sense. It must be plausible. Every powerful theory of political 
authority has found some analogy in a significant aspect of human 
existence. Who would diminish the importance of the scholar in 
erecting and supervising an educational system? Docs the patient 
prescribe for himself or docs he how befoic the superior knowledge 
of medical science possessed by the physician? C'onscious of his 
sinfulness and preoccupation with the goods of this earth, docs 
mortal man dare oppose his own views of Cxod and salvation to 
those of his priests? But it is not merely in the person of authority 
that the image t)f political authority finds an analogy. Ordinary 
language is enormously helpful in this respect, and the recent dif¬ 
fusion of technical literacy with its quite obvious tendency to 
encourage respect for the written word, for printed “authority,” 
has only strengthened the role of language in sustaining authority. 
From a common recognition of the difliculty of knowing with any¬ 
thing approaching certitude what is best for one, as well as from 
a common experience with “authority,” personal and impersonal, 
in dilTerent life situations, the analogy implicit in any compelling 
image of political authority derives strong support. 

For it to he complete the image of political authority requires 
one further ingredient: a “founder” distant enough and powerful 
enough to sustain a particular kind of political authority by provid- 
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ing a link between the purposes of the state and the special 
competence to rule. The founder is the divine embodiment of those 
qualities thought proper to the exercise of political authority in 
achieving the highest ends of the state. Men create gods not in 
their own image but in the image of what they wish to become. 
The Divine Legislator has had a long liistory in the western 
world. It makes little difference that men could invest him with 
such diverse qualities and powers. Happily his flaws are few. I'his 
is because so little is ever known of him. Omniscience and glor> 
arc assured as the flesh and-blood figure^ indeed if he actually 
existed at all, recedes in time. Distance, it is true, has the capacitv 
to diminish the stature of most things. It also possesses the power 
to magnify our great men, perhaps because the dimensions tA 
ordinary beings are commonly known while there is little ex 
pericnce of the great. 'I hai which is shrouded in mystery and 
touched with a sense of the divine looms, like the Godhead, ever 
greater with distance.^ 

The most detailed, ingenious, and cjuliiring image of political 
authority is to be found in the* Platonic dialogues. In presenting 
his case for authority Plato set the style for generations of political 
theorists. Ilis case was exj^ressed in a scries of analogies that art 
the most compelling in the history of thought. Political aiithoritN 
and the qualities imipcr to the exercise of political authority arc 
vested in the philosopher-king just as spcxHic authority is vested 
in their otvn fields of competence, in the blameless physician, the 
master pilot, the brilliant mathematician, the gifted musician, the 
inspired artisan. In his fascinating essay on “Plato’s Political 
Analogies,” “ Renford Pambrough contends that the reason Plato 
relied so heavily upon the analogy between the statesman and 
these masters of the arts and sciences is that the latter are obviously 

'Were It possible* to iksi^rn.itc political .'lulhoiity (in our us.iijc) in the pii Roin in 
cl.issic.il woild, there* is no tpicsuon th.it it would rest squ.inK upon the inn^c ol iIk 
D ivine* Lej^isl.itoi. The conslitiilion of Spatia was not me‘icK wise, it po,‘.ssid tl'< 
virtue of having be’cn thought the pioduct of a single magniliLtnt mind I luis i mid 
D^scaitcs (i<dit Lvi'urgus with the giande*st contiibulion to the scitnn oi govern 
mint. Yet it is impossible to supj»ose that Descaites’ tribute was .i trihuii to I.Mumns 
llie rn.m The im.igc was instead that of Lvcuigus the founder, the di\uii ligelilot 
the .luthoiitv 

“In Vh*l(i<ol'hv, Pohtu^ and Soactv cel. Pctei Lasictt (losf') 
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“experts who can find and give . . . answers as men speaking with 
authority.” Let us consider for a moment one of the most famous 
of the Platonic analogies, the parable of the ship in the Repuhlic. 
It is in this parable that Plato’s case for the special knowledge and 
skills demanded by political authority is perhaps most succinctly 
set forth. 

Plato would have us imagine the following situation aboard a 
ship or a fleet of ships. The captain, though more impressive 
physically than any of the crew, is nevertheless as poor a navigator 
as they. The crew members arc engaged in an endless and de¬ 
structive dispute for control of the helm. They are convinced that 
steering a ship requires no special skill and that a system of ap¬ 
prenticeship is unnecessary because there is nothing to teach. In 
their scramble for possession of the helm each crew member at¬ 
tempts to persuade the captain, by any means, that he would make 
a more satisfactory helmsman than the rest. After a tumultuous 
period the crew finally succeeds in subduing the captain and in 
commandeering the vessel. Only those who abetted them in their 
schemes are designated as skilled navigators. The others are quieted 
or tossed overboard. What the crew refuses to understand or will 
not admit is that “the genuine navigator can only make himself 
fit to command a ship by studying the seasons of the year, sky, stars, 
and winds, and all that belongs to his craft; and they have no idea 
that, along with the science of navigation, it is possible for him to 
gain, by instruction or practice, the skill to keep control of the helm 
whether some ol them like it or not. If a ship were managed in 
that way, W(juld not those on board be likely to call the expert 
in navigation a mere star-ga/er, who spent his time in idle talk 
and was useless to them.?” Plato then has Socrates draw the obvious 
analogy: “I think you understand what I mean and do not need 
to have my parable interpreted in order to see how it illustrates 
the altitude of existing states towards the true philosopher.”® 

Rambrough points out, correctly I believe, that the parable pre¬ 
supposes a distinction between knowledge and skill, “between 

^Repuhlic, Hook VI, C<»rnforcl translation, jowett’s translation makes 

even more explicit the relation in Plaio’s lliexiry between special knowledge and 
skills and political authuiity. Socrates inipiesses upon Adeimantus that the crew 
(the people) will never recognize “the possibility of this union of authority with the 
stccrcr’s art . . VI, 488. Italics mine. 
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knowing that and knowing howT It is clear that Plato was intent 
upon demonstrating that the qualifications of the true statesman 
“consist of both science and skill, of theoretical knowledge and the 
ability to apply it in practice.” Bambrough’s specific arguments that 
Plato’s analogy, though plausible, is seriously misleading need not 
concern us here. The point is that beyond any doubt Plato was 
convinced that the people are inherently mutinous. They simply 
will not recognize true authority, for they lack the capacity to 
understand that authority demands special know'ledge and special 
skills. What Plato in turn refuses to recognize is that the people, 
having had ample experience of such voyages, might choose to 
behave the way they do from a fear of falling prey to anyone who 
can convince them, even briefly, of his competence as a pilot. If 
the crew wants the discrimination to distinguish the master pilot 
from the pretender, how can it afford to accept any pilot uncon¬ 
ditionally.^ Seen in this light, the task might be one of guarding 
against the inconvience of frequent mutinies on the one hand and 
the abuses of the pretender on the other. It must be conceded that 
in the process the contributions of the superior pilot, if one should 
ever come along, arc likely to be diminished through the restrictions 
placed upon his authority by the crew. Even so, the judgment is a 
prudent one. At least this was the conclusion of the crew that 
participated in the founding of Plymouth in America. The found¬ 
ing had great theoretical significance, especially in terms of the 
image of political authority which accompanied it. That the theory 
had been literally conditioned by a voyage across the seas is ex¬ 
tremely interesting. 

In 1620 a disgruntled band of settlers arrived at Plymouth. They 
had been bound for Virginia but had lost their way. Under the 
threat of mass desertion the leaders were compelled to accede, in 
writing, to the demands of the rest of the party. A document w^as 
drawn up in the form of a compact among all the members. 
C'ertainly this did not mark a new departure. The same party had 
covenanted as a church body before leaving the Old World. It 
is tempting to believe, however, that the experience of incompetent 
leadership suffered during the long voyage had influenced the 
mutinous crew to demand a restatement, this time in political 
terms, of the basis for authority. They simply refused to land on 
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strange soil without first having taken the precaution of establish¬ 
ing a constitution of government. The party “solemnly and 
mutually" bound themselves “together into a civil body politic" for 
their “better ordering and preservation"; and they agreed to “enact, 
constitute, and frame” laws for the common welfare to which they 
promised “all due submissi(»n and obedience.” It should be re¬ 
marked that submission and obedience were to be granted only to 
the laws duly enacted, constituted, and jramed. No person or class 
of persons was empowered by the instrument to assume authority 
in the new community. And there was no mention of any special 
knowledge or skills appropriate to the exercise of political authority. 
The Mayflower C'ompact became the model for all future agree¬ 
ments of government in America. It is the only form of social 
contract of which Americans were to have any experience at all. 

Later, after the community had been liberated from the rule of 
the British, this theory of political authority was reaffirmed in 
both the Declaration of Independence and the C'onstitution. At 
the “second founding” the people displayed no more readiness to 
prostrate themselves before a personal authority than they had in 
1620.1'he second, figurative, voyage had only served to reinforce the 
instincts and sentiments manifest so strongly during the first. The 
people had been the beneficiaries of over a century of political experi¬ 
ence, the greatest single antidote to Platonic theories of authority. 
Thus they reaffirmed the jx^sitiou assumed earlier. Governments are 
established by the consent of the governed. They function only with 
their continuing consent. For the purpose of government all men 
arc considered equal. The right to revolt is a right lodged in the 
community, to be invoked when the rulers behave in a tyrannical 
manner, that is, when they arc no longer willing to acknowledge 
the superior, indeed ultimate authority of the laws. It should be 
noted that this theory does not recognize as crucial the question 
of the special skills or knowledge of those exercising authority. 
The test established in the Declaration and reiterated in the Consti¬ 
tution is simply how the rulers behave, and not the justice of 
their original claims to dominion. Do they acknowledge the legiti¬ 
mate authority Then they arc qualified to exercise legitimate 
authority. 

This line of reasoning had its basis in liberal theory as it had 
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developed since the seventeenth century. Before Hobbes and Locke 
political obligation had almost always involved obligation to some 
tangible authority — to some person or class of persons. With the 
rise of a body of theory stressing selLintcrest, equality, and the 
rule of law the concept of political obligation underwent drastic 
change. Tt was divested of much of its traditional meaning. Fealty 
to the person of the monarch or to a class of nobles was gradually 
replaced in the minds of men by loyalty to particular governmental 
arrangements. Not until allegiance became m()rc depersonalized 
could liberalism, by its very logic a political theory jealous of 
individual rights and distrustful of rule by fiat, become a viable 
ideology. So long as there was in America no king or established 
aristocracy as a i)arty to the original contract “popular sovereignty” 
alone was created by the instrument, and individual obligation was 
thought to extend no further. This is most strikingly reflected in 
the history of the transformation of the tr.iditional contract theory 
from a defense of established authority to a vindication of individual 
right or interest. In Europe this development was sometimes ob¬ 
scured by the existence of lords and nobles, of great churchmen, and 
of grand monarchs. In America the absence of feudal institutions 
from the very beginning served to confirm the theory and to 
strengthen it. 

At the same time the absence of feudal arrangements and feudal 
loyalties contributed to the difficulty of locating and sanctifying per¬ 
sonal authority in America. Any system that originates and flourishes 
in a rational context, exalting individual reason and self-interest and 
dubious of exclusive claims to the exercise of authority, is seriously 
handicapped in the search for tradition as a bulwark for authority. 
The Plymouth founding had been the accomplishment of ordinary 
Englishmen who were careful to make a record of it. The second 
founding not only was a clear extension of the logic (jf 1620, but in 
addition deprived Americans of the luxury of appealing, along with 
their fellow Englishmen, to an origin sacred for its distance and 
obscurity. As a matter of fact, the necessities of their position com¬ 
pelled the American patriots to attack the notion that obscure origins 
possessed any binding force whatever for rational men in the playing 
out of their political destinies. 

In his service for the cause of independence Tom Paine had argued 
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not merely against continued loyalty to a haughty and oppressive 
monarch. He challenged the very idea of monarchy itself. The insti¬ 
tution had originated either in usurpation or in election or lot. If its 
origin lay in usurpation it could make no claims on the loyalties of 
free men; if in election or lot the claims of mrinarchy as an institu¬ 
tion were forfeit at the moment when the practice of hereditary suc¬ 
cession was established. While irreverent in the extreme, Paine’s 
expression of antimonarchical sentiments had at least the virtue of 
directness. “A French bastard,” he wrote in Common Sense, “landing 
with an armed Banditti and establishing himself king of England 
against the consent of the natives, is in plain terms a very paltry 
rascally origin. It certainly hath no divinity in it.” As for English¬ 
men, “let them promiscuously worship the Ass and the Lion, and 
welcome. I shall neither copy their humility nor disturb their devo¬ 
tion.” The “plain truth” was that the “antiquity of English monarchy 
will not bear looking into.” ^ 

Now it is true that for a time during the Revolution the patriots 
rested their case to some extent upon the defense of the traditional 
English constitution against what they chose to believe were the 
despotic acts of a contemptuous monarch. Moreover, in the Phila¬ 
delphia Convention and afterwards, many of them accepted the 
view that the new Constitutirm was much more a summary of the 
best in the Anglo-American tradition than a novel experiment in free 
government. Like ('olumbus they attempted to convince themselves 
that the new world they had brought into being was actually an old 
one. There is no question that the familiar is always more comfort¬ 
able than the novel. Yet the logic of their true position is indisputa¬ 
ble; they had founded a new nation. And owing to the nature of the 
system they established and the values they decided were to be 
privileged in the Constitution, the founders virtually guaranteed 
against the founding’s ever really becoming obscured in antiquity 
or clothed in tradition. If it could be said that an “American tradi¬ 
tion” had existed at all at the time of the framing of the Constitu¬ 
tion, its life was so brief that an impressive defense of it was almost 
impossible. Anyone bold enough to attempt such an act would have 
been faced with a staggering problem, the kind of problem which 

*The Life and Worths of Thomas Vatne, cd. W. M. Van dcr Weyde, Thomas 
Fame Historical Assficiation (1925), vol. II, pp. 117, 118. 
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would have taxed even the ingenuity of a Hurke compelled to defend 
the continuity of the English tradition scarcely a century after the 
Norman (>>nc]uesi;‘ 

The problem was further complicated by the fact that the founders 
not only were well known to the pco])le, but were from the begin¬ 
ning partici})ants in the great game of interest politics. The people 
had had as much experience of these leaders as the passengers and 
crew aboard the May^ower had had of dieir ca]nains. The unre¬ 
strained attack upon the institution of monarchy during the course 
of the Revolution was not soon foigotten. Despite Jolin Adams’ fear 
that an end to thrones and crowns would mean an end to all 
dominion and justice, no mystique was to surround an American 
head of stale. It might he true that, as Adams put it, the common 
people of hireign nations as well as American soldiers and sailors 
would dcsjiisc jilain (jcorge Washington, but plain (icorge Wash¬ 
ington he remained. And by his second term even Washington was 
subjected to public abuse by his political opponents. The presidential 
succession that cnduied down to Jackson did not succeed in obscur¬ 
ing the fact that the founders themselves were engaged in the most 
active kind of politics. With the triumph of Jackson even the limited 
advantage of the succession in shielding an American president from 
open vilification, as well as the movement toward a definition of the 
ijualities apjiropriate to the exercise of political authority, was lost. 

How is it that the system has managed to thrive so well without 
the divinity which has usually hedged the figure of the founder, 
without a theory of personal fealty, without a mystique surrriiinding 
the exercise of power, without an image of the special skills and 
special knowledge competent to rule — without, in a word, tradi¬ 
tional political authority? If there is any miracle at all here, it is the 
miracle of interest politics. Machiavelli had been the first great 
political theorist to discuss political authority in nontraditional, 
utilitarian terms. He had exalted the politics of contingency in 
theory; the American republic provided the first impressive empirical 
test. There arc, to be sure, certain specifiable skills and kinds of 
kiif)wlcdge appropriate to the exercise of political authority in a free 

Foi .1 m(irr dctailfd discussion ot this point see the authoi's “Politn. il Realisiii in 
the Age oi Reason: The anti-Rationalist Heritage in Aiiicnca,*’ 1 hr Renew of 
Politics, is: 4^6-449- (October iQsO- 
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republic. Given the existence of pluralistic contingency, however, the 
competence rcc]iiirccl is for the most part dictated by particular 
social, economic, and political situations. Even the traditional virtues 
must be justified at the same bar of public opinion. Such an approach 
is in a sense “})rocediiral.” The special knowledge and skills proper 
to the exercise of political aiiihoriiv may be spelled out only in the 
most vague and general terms, for it is the “objective situation” 
which is decisive in the demands made upon political talent. Con- 
tingenc) must always he taken into account. There is no unique 
American innii^e o] political authority that is truly substantive. The 
competence to rule must be representative in character. In a political 
system based upon contingency, wliere the politics of interest takes 
precedence over the politics of reason or the politics of love, authority 
simply cannot be said to reside ultimately with any person or class 
of persons trained to the responsibility in any specific manner. Even 
were it impeccable in its logic, which by the way there is ample 
reason to doubt, the Platonic parable would thus be irrelevant and 
inapplicable. No parable seeking to construct a substantive image of 
authority is possible in such an environment. If it is to be located 
anywhere, political authority in America may be found only in the 
impersonal d(;cument establishing the rules and limits of political 
conflict, tlie Constitution itself. 

Despite oft-repeated claims — their own included — to the con¬ 
trary, the founders did establish a novel system in America. Had 
they failed to do so it is barely conceivable that there could have re¬ 
mained a trace of respect for political authority. After all, it was they 
who had helped undermine the tiaditional claims to the exercise of 
authfirity. The old symbolism was now either dead or dying. The 
new possessed tremendous vitality, tremendous appeal. In the ab¬ 
sence oi a durable, concrete image of the qualities most desirable for 
the exercise of political authority, competence was what the public 
said it was. And the public spiike often enough to keep even the 
general image a highly volatile one. The unique qualities of each 
powerful political leader in relation to the needs of the age could be 
made to serve as a substitute for a specific image of political au¬ 
thority within the broader context of the authority and symbolism 
of the Constitution. To some extent the effect has been cumulative. 
Yet there is a huge gulf between the special knowledge and skills of. 
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say, a James Madison or a John Adams and those nf a Harry 
Truman or a Dwight Eisenhower. Nor is that all. Because there is 
almost as much known about Madison and Adams as there is about 
Truman and Eisenhower (some would contend that actually we 
know more about the first two), distance has failed t(j secure their 
cjualities against reinterpretation or their reputations against reassess¬ 
ment. In a liberal political community the ctm^peicnces of its great 
men, even of its founders, are never definitively settled. Thev arc 
always fit subjects for dispute. Hence the specific image of political 
authority, if it is sensible to discuss it at all, will always be in flux. 

The fact that lf)yalty in America is thcuight to extend primarily 
to the instrument which brought the s\siem into existei\\.e makes the 
search for an American conservative tradition extremely arduous and 
probably unrewarding. If it is hardly possible to conceive of con 
servatism without a constant specific image of political authority, 
where in the Amciiean experience mav such an image be found? In 
the “rules of the gamc,“ or in as piosaic a concept as tlic “decision 
making process”? Towaid the end of his long life, as outstanding a 
conscrvativc-by instinct as John Adams m.idc a lather ludicrous 
figure in an attempt to invoke a traditional American image of 
political authority. A\ liic Massachusetts C'onsiituiional C^inveiiiion 
of 1820, Adams, then in his eighty-sixth year, ji^ined with Daniel 
Webster in a spirited defense of the property qualifications for 
electors and ofTicc-boklcrs. “The gieat object,” Ad.mis declared, “is 
to render property secure.” The French Revolution had recently 
furnished a convincing demonstration of the “utility and excellence 
of universal suffrage.” But Adams went beyond empirics to the 
ultimate irrefutable argument. “C.)ur ancestors have made a pecuniary 
qualification necessary for office, and necessary for electors; and all 
the wise men of the world have agreed in the same thing.”*’’ Adams 
was referring to the provisions of the first Massachusetts constitution 
of 1780. It is rather difficult to believe that Adams had forgotten that 
he himself had drafted that constitution, or that he had introduced 
there a properly qualification substantially higher than the one which 
had existed under the old provincial chatter. “Our ancestors,” indeed! 
Webster was on much firmer ground when he based his defense on 

^Journal of Debates and Vrotcedings of the Constitutional Contention of Massa- 
ihusettt. iH2n~2i (Boston: The Daily Advcrtisei, iKsO* PP 277 270 
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the Harringionian doctrine that the “true principle of a free and 
popular government would seem to he, so to construct it as to give 
to all, or at least to a very grc.it majority, an interest in its preserva¬ 
tion; to ]oiind it, as other things are founded, on men s intei'cst!*^ 
The interests of men, and not the wisdom of “our ancestors,” are the 
final arbiter in the American system. 

The appeal from the elder to the younger Adams is after all an 
appeal from experience to relative inexperience with the practices and 
problems of American political life. Yet puny and misdirected as it is, 
this kind of appeal must perforce continue as part of the American 
case for conservatism. It will most likely prove incfTcctual, but what 
alternative, regardless of the environment, is open to the true con¬ 
servative? The freshness of the American experience, its sheer 
novelty, thus serves to illuminate the single most obvious shortcom¬ 
ing in the conservative image of authority. Francis Ikicon saw this 
very clearly. In the field of science men had been retarded “as by a 
kind of enchantment” owing to an inordinate “levcrencc for 
antiquity, by the authority of men accounted gieat in j>hilosophy. 
. . The view of antiquity which most men accept is misleading 
and hurtful: 

For the old age of the world is to be actounlcd the true antitjuity; and 
this is the attribute of our own limes, not ol that earlier age o( the world 
in which the ancients lived; and which, though in respect of us it was the 
elder, yet in respect of the world it was the younger. And truly as we 
look for greater knowledge of human things and a riper judgment in the 
old man than in the young ... so in like manner from our age, if it 
but knew its own strength and chose to essay and exert it, much more 
might fairly be expected than from the ancient times. . . . 

And with regard to authority, it shows a feeble mind to grant so much 
to authors and yet deny lime his rights, wdio is the author of authors, nay, 
author of all authority. For rightly is truth called the daughter of time, 
not of authority!^ 

Bacon’s argument could scarcely have been so persuasive in an age 
of quiescence. Had it not been articulated at a lime when there 
loomed a new philosophic and scientific system, a new intellectual 

‘Journal of Debates, p. 311. Italics added. 

NOVUM ORfrANUM, Ixxxiv, in The Worlds of Ttanas Baton, J. Spcddinj;, R. L 
nils, and D. D. Heath (1875), vol. IV, pp. 81-82. Italics mine. 
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world, the case against traditional authority would have lacked the 
compelling quality it seemed tc) possess. Nor would Bacon have 
bothered to make tlie case at all. Where there is no unique experi¬ 
ence, no new world, and ecjually important, no feeling of great 
optimism, antiquity is cither casually accepted or implicitly defended. 
Traditional authority persists uiuhallenged. The American experi¬ 
ence called into being a new political system which demanded, if 
not novel theories, at least novel attitudes. The aj^peal to authority 
vested in antiquity could no longer be e\pctled to exert its tradi 
tional influence. But there is more to it than that. The jiolitica! 
world discovered in the seventeenth cenrurv was unique in that it 
was by nature inhospitable to the construction of any specific image 
whatever of political authr>rity. Dcfeience to traditional sources of 
authority could no longer he regaided as aut(»matic, and there existed 
no ready substitutes at hand. To use Bacon’s figure, in the American 
adventure experience as a jiroduct of time and not the prescriptions 
established by authority has been the genuine parent of political 
truth. 



8. Authority and Its Critics 

GEORGE E. GORDON GATLIN 

I 

“III any given society," writes Proudhon in Qu'est-ce que 
la Vroprictc?, “the authority of man over man varies in inverse 
proportion to the intellectual developmi nt of the socielx." The im¬ 
plication is that, were men perfectly intelligent, authority would 
disai)pcar. Only freedom and self-control would reign or, if “reign" 
he thought here inappropriate, there would be an anarchy of pre- 
established harmony, founded on free moral choice. Maybe intelli¬ 
gence would guide all to choose the same thing, (iod would become 
(as some democratic divines have suggestcil) a cooperative republic. 
Authority and freedom arc here regarded as not only contraries but 
contradictories. 

Proudhon’s view, while characteristically “modern,” is yet in 
certain significant respects not new. Although Leo XTII may say, in 
hihertus pracstantissimum (i8S8), that “the highest duty is to respect 
authority,” and in Immnrtale Dei (1885), that “to despise legitimate 
authority, no matter in whom it is invested, is unlawful; it is a rebel¬ 
lion against Ciod’s will,” yet there is a respectable array of patristic 
writers and canonists to declare that doininutio cst contra naturarn. 
Since no opposition is to be supposed between the canonists and 
Leo’s encyclicals, we have to note a distinction between “authority” 
and “domination,” touched on by Santayana, which raises the ques¬ 
tion whelhei such truth as there may be in Proudhon’s statement 
may apply, not to all kinds of authority including those that reason 
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supports as legitimate, Wui only to one spe<.\es, itself dubious, to wit. 
dominativc power and foicc. On the other hand, there are those who 
would seem not only to make .social approval a constituent of that 
power which is authority., but also to deny to power, exclusively 
idenliried here (wiongly) with authority, any connection with foue. 
Thus so good a political critic as J()hn Plamcnaiz, in his German 
Marxism and Rnssian (d)mmuntsm, llatly says: “It is a mistake to 
.siippo.se that power is pri n to right and obligation . . . All exercise 
of [lower is subject to rules." ‘ I'his is either ambiguous, iilentifying 
the genus “jKAver” with the species “authonty" anel legal rules with 
scicniilic laws, or it is miskaeling. Wc shall return to it. 

Philologically, the word “authority" has the implication of “to 
glow," as “prop.iganda" has tliat of “begetting." It has tlic im|)lica- 
tion of the accumuLition of people under one aegis, of cumulative 
momentum. The word “power" cariics the meaning of jiotency and 
jioientiaUty; and “domination" has the meaning of lording and 
mastery. If, however, we arc to discuss the subject of authority with 
profit and avoid logomachy, it is ncccs.sary to consider and state the 
context of our usage and the platic of discourse. 

P'or example, wc may discuss the matter on the level of psychology, 
as do Adler and Freud and numerous more recent writers from 
Dodge and Kahn to Erich Fromm.‘ We may make a study of the 
drive to domination such as Adorno and his colleagues did in their 
extensive work The Authoritarian Tcrsonality, which is primarily 
concerned with German National Socialist and Fascist phenomena. 
This book makes an identification of authoritarianism and totali¬ 
tarianism, against which others protest as biased and theoretically 
unsound.*^ Again, I would sharply distinguish, beyond the difference 
between the psychological and the political planes, between discus¬ 
sion of authority on the level of political science, where it is a term 
with an assigned and precise meaning within the general schema¬ 
tism, and debate on the plane of political philo.sophy, with its con* 

‘ (iys 4 ). P* 1 ^6. 

® See R. Dodge and E. K.din, The Craving for Supmonty (iqo); W Hauling, 
The Imptthe to Dominate (iy4i); Ran\ard West, Conscience and Society (19^2); 
II. D. La.sswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity (1955); Erich I iomm, The 
Sane Society (1955). 

“T. W. Adorno et al.. The Authoritarian Personality (1950); sec also Erich Fromm, 
Escape from Freedom (1941). 
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cern with evaluations, popular and critical. The two latter levels 
will he our subject here, although the dictum of Bryce, following 
Sidgwick, holds perennially true, that the foundation of the study 
of politics will be found in psychology, so that it is indispensable to 
bear in mind the results of research on die first level.'* 

2 

In ptilitical science, the first requirement ffir profitable discussion 
is the choice of neiitial, or of what Benlham calls “descrijMive,” 
terms, without ‘‘evocative," moralistic, or evaluative “loads" or over^ 
tones. We must have what Prf)fessor David Truman, in The Gov¬ 
ern mctiUil Process (ic)5i'), c«ills “the neutral precision requisite to 
careful discussion." I"or the puipf>ses of political science, authority is 
neither good in itself nor bad. It carries no j)oison necessarilv, what¬ 
ever may be the warnings of psychologists and others (since Arch¬ 
bishop Fenelon), but also no necessary implication of goodness and 
aw’e, unless brought in, as in papal encyclicals, by the w^ords “legiti¬ 
mate" and “rational." If the [iiirposcs of which it is efficient cause are 
stated to be “good," then ex hvpothc^i the authority is here “good." 
But the scientific issue is that of its efficiency and virtu in Machia- 
velli's sense. Hobbes can adopt another usage only because he has 
first made his authorities, if sovereign, then by definition the judges 
of good and bad. Likewise, in the complementary field of discus- 
.sion of freedom, we must agree with Professor K. J. Scott, of Wel¬ 
lington, New Zealand, in his article “Liberty, License and Not Being 
Free,”’’ that the term “freedom” is neutral — “freedom is a non- 
moral thing." We must also be allowed to include “license," although 
according to my definition of “liberty" as “freedom under law,” we 
can always argue that what the law allows is at least not contrary to 
the substantial public interest and that, although there may be a law¬ 
ful freedom and what Kant calls “a wild, lawless freedom," the im- 

*Apail fioMi lh( classical work of hitucl and Adler, aiul the illurninalrii|( studies 
of Rrich I roiTiin, R h. Money K\rU’s brief Psvihoaiiidysis ami Politia (19*31) 
merits notice. A companion study to this one on authority w'lll be found in the 
picsent writer’s contnbutuui “CJn Fictdoin” in the latsihift foi R. L. CvUshnian of 
the same title ('('orntll Univtrsitv Press, iq*; 8 ), cd. Clinton Rossitcr and Milton 
KoriMt/. 

^In PulitKal Stmlus (June i9Sf>^ 
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pulse towards freedom is anion^^ the deepest instincts of man and 
pro tan to is good. 

Wliat, tlicn, in ihe funciiruiing of politics, does the neutral term 
“authority” describe? It is my argument here that it is, not just by 
chance but necessarily, one of the key terms in political science, a 
term of a relation from which, indeed, the entire science follows in 
its abstract scheme, just as classical economics follows from the 
linked relation of demand and supply, and of competition in de¬ 
mand for the supply, and in supply for the consumer demand. The 
theme, as 1 have stated and developed it in the Principles oj Politics 
is: 

C^.ontjol is the first object, it^r which the lihcrty-dematt(.ling will will 
require power, in order to execute a wish . . . Authority is ]>owcr exer¬ 
cised in accordance with a convention, whether between two people, one 
of whom is under conscntiottal obligation to the i>ther, or over a group 
of people by those whose function is to enlorcc the convention of the 
group.’’ 

Under some circumstances such a conventiott can he called, as with 
T. H. Green, a “constitutional morality.” In A Grammar of 
Politics Harold Laski appropriately writes, “Will that is made by 
activity, as distinct from consent |oi assent | that is inferred from 
reception, is the foundation upon which authority is based.” ‘ 

It is not irrelevant to recite the psycheihigical derivation of au¬ 
thority. The primitive and “innocent” condition is that of wish. 
Here, no hard choices have to be made and, in the Kden ot imagina¬ 
tion, every man is king. The Ciod xvhich is the jirinciple of reality 
has as yet uttered no veto. There is no disobedience or temptation to 
it. Adam is lord of all creatures in “oceanic omnijiotence,” or rather, 
in a condition of “oceanic” being which is innocent of limits. 
Reality's power and limit he has not yet challenged. It is a mistake 
of old-fashioned liberalism to ignore how much of political action 
takes place through close cfinneciion with this world of imagination, 
in identification with Hollywood-style princes and with fantasies of 
national omnipotence; it is a world of various opiates (inchiding 
Marxist predestination to victory), with attendant sedative or intoxi¬ 
cant dreams. The more developed condition is that where, by the 

" (i 9 S< 0 , pp- *64. 

’ (J 925 )» P* ' 244 * 
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guidance of reason and through what Lippmann calls “maturely 
facing facts,” the will to achieve an object (and, incidentally, the 
formal will to have one's way) is determined Uf)on. Where there 
are no obstacles brought to consciousness — the “real” obstacles, 
maybe, having already been circumvented by a reason tluit avoids 
them: whatever the lame man may dream, his common sense pre¬ 
vents him from placing his hopes in the Olympic race — a rational 
trust is established, a sense of competence. Kropotkin indeed opti¬ 
mistically placed here, in a kind of “kingdom of (irace,” the bases 
for a spontaneous co(jpcrativc societv. 

Where there are obstacles to freedom in the achievement f)f the 
willed object, the mind, losing its natural innocence, becomes pre¬ 
occupied with the pouter to overcome them. Will is not power but 
can require it. As against K. J. Scott, we can say that increase of 
power increases potential freedom. First there is the innocent, 
oceanic sense of the limitless; then the sense of limit to wish; then the 
desire for freedom; and then the consideration of power to overcome 
obstacles and to realize freedom, whether by trustful competence or 
by struggle for domination, and thereby also realize the freedom of 
wish and will. From obstacles and frustrations, not least if dictated 
by objective reality, arise, as Dollard and his associates insist in 
their Frustration ami Aggression, the tendencies to aggression and 
those moods of discontent with civilization elaborated by Freud. 
This can become obstinate attachment to the pride of self-will and 
the bias of “original sin.” Ikit, less naturally (for it is not 
artificial), when the freedom-striving will finds that others have had 
like obstacles and like objects, a rational bond of choice, later re¬ 
enforcing habit, is fiaged with them. The joint support and power 
meet with the approval of each. They are prepared to pay all the 
costs — restrictions — of its suppr)rt and to perform duties. They 
recognize this power as, for themselves, an authority, under which 
they enjoy both liberties and approved rights, even though it remains 
an irrational and brute force of power for those who constitute the 
obstacle and repudiate the objective. Others will assent to the power 
as authority for general purposes, finding (as Bryce says) one of the 
grounds of obedience in indolence,^ even if they have no wish re- 

"Jcimcs ViscnuiU Bryce, ‘‘Ohcditncc,” Studies /// Histoiy and ]urispmdence (1901), 
p. 467. 
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lalcd to the piirlicular purpose. In brief, authority with the political 
^oals of security and the like, which it has to ofTer, guaranteeing the 
successful execution of any will, springs directly and logically from 
what Pavlov calls precisely the “instinctive'’ drive for freedom. And 
the freedom which, in turn, authority chooses to recognize is nega¬ 
tively called liberty — here is that which the law permits — and is 
j)ositively called specific rights. 


S 

In The Fittitrc of Public Administration Professor John (iaus 
says: “Authority follows the successful exercise of function." lit one 
sense this is true; in another, false. "I here is not first “function" and 
then “authority." There is an exercise (jf power functionally for the 
achievement of a willed objective. W'hen several persr)ns concur 
about the desirability of that goal and join their power to achieve it, 
then within the ambit of that group and for its members that power 
is not mere force but is, pro tantn, an approved [rower or authority. 
Authority is apjrroved jrower; whether it is successful or not is 
strictly and de jure irrelevant. But power that repeatedly moves from 
potential into actual achievement is reinforced cumulatively; and 
a[)[)roved power, which is authority, is also reinforced cumulatively 
and “greater power follows." Successful authority is more authority. 
Here indeed we mav adajn Spinoza and say “the more power, the 
more rights." This additional authority, insofar as it builds upon a 
presumption of successful exercise of power upon the next occasion, 
we may call prestige (^r “face" {persona). 

Some people are spoken of as having authority either as a matter 
of status, by reason automatically o{ the position which they hold, 
or as a matter of qualities of individual personality, going beyond 
what status will confer, or both. Following on certain psychological 
investigations, but almost certainly with overstress, David Truman 
asserts that “leadership is an inter-actional function of the personality 
and of the social situation."We may agree, in less academic lan¬ 
guage, that men are more readily hypnotized by those to whom, even 
if quacks, they have allocated greater prestige in hypnosis. And the 

'^The Governmental Process ( 1951 ), p. 191 , quoting from C. A. Cibh, “The Prin¬ 
ciples and Trails of Leadership,” ]ournal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. voL 
42, no. 3. 
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same observation may npply to the mana or authority of leadership, 
as with a Hiller (who modeled himself on Rienzi). A society may 
be so structured, on the contrary, as to be obdurately unreceplive to 
the Hitler type of leadership, and m()re inclined to follow some 
gray, neutral personality who relies almost entirely upon the princi¬ 
ple of keeping to the rules as laid down in committee. However, in 
Tht’ Wt‘b of Ciovcrnmcnt, Robert Maciver, whom 'IVuman quotes, 
states the matter far more cautiously. He writes: 

The power a man has is the power he disposes; it is not intrinsically 
his own. lie cannot command |effectively^ | unless another obeys. He 
cannot control unless the social orgai\i7ation invests hin\ with the appara¬ 
tus of control.'*' 

Here Laski's distinction between will and assent, as the basis of 
autliority, is corrective. Quite clearly power through leadership is not 
a priv.itc quality, like curly headedness or muscular strength. Tliere 
must he the mood to accept and the apparatus of enforcenieni. This 
type of power is by its nature in part social, even in the ease of a 
semi tyranny (although here the element of sheer power of force 
enters in). This Hume pointed out in a famous essay, commenting 
on Henry Vlll. Aiitlioiity flowing from leadership goes beyond any 
individual strength or llic wit to combine, such as reason dictates. 
It is addressed to the performance r)f a function, at least prissihle, and 
it is socially and physically conditioned by the nature of the obstacles 
to be overconte. In a situation of huinan obstruction, it can be put to 
the social test of effective ability to command coo|)erative obedience 
or passive acquiescence. Yet its bearer may also have, as other men 
have not, the wit and gift to know what the situation requires for 
leadership. Not everyone is a Tudor, even if on a throne. It was not 
only “the situation’’ which destroyed the Stuarts. 

Political problems indeed vary as to the kind of leadership re¬ 
quired. There are great war ministers, and again, there arc men with 
a gift for knowing what the situation requires in [)eaec, and with 
the jiresiige to be able to do it. llic issue may “require” leadership, 
but no man, speaking as one having authority, may arise to meet it. 
On the other hand, the editors of L/’/e Magazine (November iq, 
1956) commenting on the American Presidential election, wrote in 

Robert MacIver, TAr Web of Government (i947g pp. 107-108. 
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the op[X)site sense to Professor Truman's, hut perhaps with no less 
humor and judgment: 

There is another lesson from the returns whii h may Ik’ e\en fuore 
useful in the lon^ run. Ike is not the only strong and attractise person¬ 
ality who won this \ear. In stores of lotal tonlesis, alter all the other 
explanations are in, personality was a decisive factor . . , (live the 
voter a choice between a dim and a forceful candidate - - especially when 
there are no great party issues—and the voter will pick the latter . . . 

I Personality I is a mysterious but permanent key to success in American 
politics. 

Situations may indeed arise where the voter, far from emphatically 
identifying liimself with such a ‘'father iigure," better gratifies his 
own vanity by reacting against an authoritarian juasonality and 
subscribes to the program of somebody he feels to he more demo 
cratic and folksy, indeed just like himself. Hence this may run the 
ganuu from a Cyhurchill to a Kcfaiivcr. Occasionally the voter may 
react in favor of Oippsian Puritanism and against any extrovert 
personality wh.ttsoever. 

Whether by false deduction from the view that “the power a man 
has is the power he disposes," and with which others will cooperate, 
or from some other cause, John Plamcnat/—like Isaiah Berlin an 
able conimentator on Marx, who also lias made a iisclul [lionccr 
contrihiuion in tlie apjilication ol logical analysis to politics — writes, 
in a passage to which reference has already been made; 

It is a mistake to su|)jH)se that power is prior to right and obligation. 
No man has power unless his right to command is acknowledged hy 
some at least of those wdio obey him; it is only because they obey him 
that he has power. All exercise of jiowxr is subject to rules; it is in prin¬ 
ciple regular and cannot last long or he effective if it is oiteii arbitrary 
... It is of the essence of power that it supports rights and enforces 
obligations; and it is inevitable that it should appear as much oppressive 
as protective to those with the fewest rights.’^ 

There seems to be here an odd ambiguity, unless words are being 
used in a highly idiosyncratic fashion, through a confusion between 
power and authority. By Pkimcnatz’s argument as it stands i\\ the 
text, the Russians have power in Hungary only insofar as they 
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receive obedience and as their right to command is acknowledged 
by a significant {X)rtion of the Magyar people. The historic tragedy 
lies in the opposite real; and, although this power may indeed, 
like a fire, “not last long" (which is a different argument), it may 
last too long for some people to leniain alive. As Lrird Keynes 
pointed out, this is the disadvantage of statements about “the long 
run.” The argument is d strange piece of <icadcinic abstraction — 
and misleading abstraction. It is, further, true that power (as we 
have said) supports rights; but it can also support wrongs. Authority 
is indeed oppressive to those who present obstacles and who are in 
the market for other kinds of liberty than those preferred by its 
supptirters. But, although the man with few rights — for example, 
the feudal vassal who is not haro or liher homo — is clearly not doing 
well in the political market, and pro tanto at some stage may come 
to have the sense of being defrauded or underprivileged, it is im¬ 
probable that this humble man will present the outstanding recalci¬ 
trant obstacles to authority or primarily feel the weight of its hand 
against outlaws. A sound analysis of authority will lead us to expect 
what historically wc find. And ceitainly there is nothing to lament 
in the desire of the common man for the maximum freedom or in 
his resentment against such particular authorities (as distinct from 
authority) as are for him functionlcss and unprofitable or cater to 
another class or race. 

“The Power of man,” says Hobbes, “is his present means to obtain 
some future apparent good.” If we accept th.it these “present means” 
need not be exercised but may remain potential, wc have no reason 
for quarreling with this definition. “Desire of Ease disposeth men,” 
Hobbes continues, “to obey a common Power . , . the right of doing 
any action is called Authority. So that, by Authority, is always under¬ 
stood a Right of doing any act.” This is sound doctrine; that is, the 
concept of recognized right enters into authority, such as may come 
from the habit of recognition or the original consent of a group, or 
the emergent approval of many of its members or a rational ground 
for such a[iproval. But this concept does not essentially enter into 
power, for force apart from right is nevertheless truly power (which 
is neutral and must not be moralized); and the force of one exercised 
habitually over another is dominion, whoever consents or consents 
not and whether or not it be rationally secundum naturam. The 
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argument of Hume that even tyranny requires the support of 
()[)inion, although not utterly untrue since all social power requires 
some support, yet ignores the graded nature of organized society and 
the extent to which, not active consent, but passive assent (even with 
the intent to disobey at belter convenience) may be commanded by 
fear of violent death or other cowardice. The obedience may be 
from terror of illicit power and without obligation in conscience — 
or rather, may cc^exist with a plot to disobey — but the [)ower to 
cornjH'l may nevertheless persist; and it is an optimism contrary to 
hist(jry to {^resume otlierwise. What is indeed true in science is that 
such a violent or dominative power structure is, as it were from its 
own clu'mislry, unstable, fissionable, and explosive. In f)thcr terms, 
it involves too costly and burdensome a power monopoly. 

4 

Dr. Hannah Arendl, in lier admirable Origins of Totalitaridnism 
(1951) and in her article, “Aiuhoriiy in the I'wentieth Century,” 
very rightly refers to “the (Vistinction between leghitnAtc and Ulcgiti- 
maie power on which all authoritarian government hinges.” Illegiti¬ 
mate power can end in tyranny, even if it has emerged (as Aristotle 
warns us) from [lopular forms of government — not the same forms, 
however, as what the Anglo Saxon world means by “democracy” 
and Aristotle by politeia. It can end in iraalitarian domination. Of 
legitimate authority, the calijihate was an instance. Here the notion 
of the calij)h under the Koran gave legitimacy and authority, but 
the calijihate always involved also the characteristic of military 
power. The C'atlu^lic Church (as Dr. Arendt implies) offers a singu¬ 
larly j)ure instajicc of authority with power and legitimacy, hut 
di\orccd from military force. It is a body politic, as a socictas perfccla 
of social controls, but, except for the minor (if diplomatically im- 
|)ortant) exception of the Vatican Stale, it is without direct secular 
power. This authority, functioning apart from the secular arm of 
society, docs not possess the vis coacUvd, the hallmark not of the law, 
as Holland too broadly says,^'* but yet of the secular state — the hall¬ 
mark of the secondary social organization, as Augustine remarked 
(and Toynbee recently followed him by remarking), which ftinc- 

‘‘In The Ka'iew 0} Politics, vol. 18, no. 4 (October 

■ 'I*, a. Holland, Jnrispmilcinf (1916 cil.), p. 23. 
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lions ratione peccati but also by reason of natural ignorance, and 
with the imperfection of force ns part of its essence. 

Following Fcnclon, Lord Acton observed to Rish()p Creighton 
that “power tends to corrupt,” which may be psychologically correct, 
as a man may say that lust for speed corrupts. But it should not be 
construed as the opposite of Plamenatz's position, implying that all 
power has an inherent quality antipathetic to right; or as denying 
that the authority which is purged of force is nevertheless power, 
even if cooperative and not dominative. In this last case of “pure 
authority,” indeed, it is true that power is contingent upon voluntary 
obedience to suggestion. Rut it also can control: and perhaps more 
steadily and lastingly titan violence. There can, then, be authority 
without force, coercive power, violence. Patently, hotvever, there can 
also be force without authority. Power, as neutral guarantee of con¬ 
trol, includes both concepts. As Dr. Hannah Arcndt writes. 

The same [ functional | argument is frequently used with respect to 
authority: if violence fulfills the same function as authority, namely 
malves peopi^e obey, then violence is authority . . . Ah those who taW 
dictatorships “authoritarian,” or mistake totalitarianism for an authorita¬ 
tive structure, implicitly have equated violence with authoiily.^'* 

The question of legitimacy arises. C'onvcrscly, authority possesses 
power but is not barely to be equated with power, and it is fallacious 
to make the identification (f)erhaps especially when discussing the 
dialectical material power-philosophy of Marxism, however compli¬ 
cated by immaterial ideals of non-dominative “administration”). 

In another passage on the same page already quoted, Plamenatz 
continues: 

There has been for centuries a strong popular inclination towards 
anarchy; it has been more than balanced by an even stronger need for 
security, hut has been nevertheless a considerable influence on many 
societies. Men need the protection of power, and all resent the burden it 
imposes; and the poorer they are, the less they need the protection and 
the more they feel the burdens. 

The political synthesis of freedom and authority is here incom¬ 
plete, and hence so is the explanation (although the helpful language 
of exchange on the market is used). The passage ejuoted docs not 

“Authority in the Twentieth Century.” 
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clarify why the poor have the alleged [uradoxical interest in the 
anarchy of nonprotection. On the amtiary, as reccitt trends have 
shown, the democratic electorate and esjx'cially the modern prole 
tarians, like the ancient, have a strong interest in the security of em 
ploymcnt which can he given by authority, even at the cf)st of other 
liberties. Earlier there was the interest of “the ruled” in security of 
the person, guaranteed tlirough the couits. The objection then is not 
to authority and its power, but to a particular authority, for example, 
when, as for Adam Smith, the state is primarily a night-watchman 
protecting the possessors of private property against burglary, and 
offers less in the way of sulistantial rights to other citizens. The urn 
organized poor, especially in a society of warrior-p(Aver (notably 
etpiestrian warrior-jiower) or of finance-power, are weak bargainers 
in the market. I’hcy need protection but they do not get the goods; 
and tliey resent an authority which, while imposing the costs of re¬ 
strictions and inviting support, provides goods desired by rival bar¬ 
gainers. Substantially the poor man has less freedom and less ad¬ 
vantage in anarchy than the more powerful warrior-nobleman, and 
obtains less from near-anarchy or “anomie” than the ricli, protected 
l)y minimal law, vvliose intciest often is in laissez-faire. But the 
strength of these interest groups changes. Organized trade unions, 
as providers, replace the clumsier goods in sumptuary provisions 
made by local magistrates. I'he forces of |X)wcr alter with the shift 
(jf politically effective support in the swing and chaffer ol the market. 
In the modern, “other-directed” democracy of America, according to 
David Riesman’s view in The Lonely Crowd, authority is shaped by 
the fact that the consumer controls the market, to use Ricsman\s own 
terminology. 

Professor Ciuglielmo Ferrero, in his distinguished book ^The 
Principles of Power (1942), discusses further this issue of the legiti¬ 
macy of power, once found dynastically under the influence of 
Talleyrand as the key to settlement at the C'ongrcss of Vienna. Now 
F'errero finds it in the popular mandate, which is where Jefferson 
had placed it, in his letter of 1S21 to Spencer: “All authority belongs 
to the people.” Other authority is that of pretenders to recognition. 
What ought to be the whole people’s guide or principle in using it 
is another matter, whether majority principle, individual rights, the 
law of nature and nations, compromise, revelation, or what. And the 
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term “the people” can vary in meaning from the majority in Syharis 
or Sodom to the consensus of humanity. 

Whatever the judgment of “the people,” or of its majority or 
stronger element, ought to he, at least we can say that legitimacy is, 
in part, a matter of actual recognition of a particular authority in its 
particular set-up or against the background of an overriding “consti¬ 
tutional morality ” This itself is a matter of custom and actual recog¬ 
nition. Authority, as used in political science, is of its essence social 
and objective. Legitimacy is a name for wide, enduring recognition, 
flowing from the constitutional morality and modifying it, as a basis 
for law, stable order, and “habitual obedience.” Today such wide 
recognition is normally tested by free elections, with alternatives; 
and its enduring quality by the repetition of the elections, whatever 
the momentary will, or madness, of the people to be bound to a 
dictator. (Tn my own view, the only complete democracy is, as once 
was accepted as axiomatic, a puie democracy of perpetual plebiscites 
or polls, to which rulers must listen. The technical diflicullics visual¬ 
ized by Aristotle have vanished.) What we arc saying in brief is that 
today “the mandate of heaven” is regarded as moving in accord with 
the vox popiili and mass recognition — unlike the illegitimate situa¬ 
tion in South Africa — and, when this recognition is enduring, as 
moving prudently. The task of a minority (apart from such com¬ 
merce as it may conduct on its own) ought to be, maybe as educators 
or as an aristocracy or “cleiisy,” to persuade and invite, not to 
monopolize; and the opposite oligarchic structure will be technically 
unstable at this stage of popular consciousness. Just insofar as “the 
poor” are the majority, authority to be legitimate must primarily 
cater to these common men, “who have a claim to especial considera¬ 
tion” (Rcrum novarttm, 1891); but this ought not to nullify the 
individual rights (even despite Ferrero) of the minority — otherwise 
an unsatisfied market — or indeed the rights of the poor or destitute 
themselves, when they arc only a minority. 

5 

The issue of wide recognition, and of persuasion and education of 
the majority and the minority, raises the question of what recogni¬ 
tion is prudent and of what ought to enter into a far-sighted 
prudence. The question is no longer one of political science, but of 
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political philosophy, in which it is improbable that we shall be able 
to prove any conclusions. To what pattern ought constitutional 
morality, as the over-all social form, and derivative authorities, as 
providers of rights, to conform in our judgment in order to secure 
recognition and clients? This is an issue not only of behavior and 
actuality but, as it touches width of recognition, an issue of educa¬ 
tion. It is an issue of the \in(l of goods which the truly prudent man 
will demand in society, allowing practically for what any actual 
authority is able to provide under the conditions. It is also, however, 
an issue of priorities in the support of authorities. Wliat authority do 
we support most? This will determine our system or pattern. A 
picture is involved of our “good society.” Mazzini, while himself 
offering an ideal fusion (which is unrealistic) of freedom and au¬ 
thority, quotes a passage from Louis lilanc which leaves authority 
out of the “good society,” as contradictory to freedom. Blanc de¬ 
scribes authority as “a principle that entrusts the life of nations to 
blindly accepted beliefs, to a superstitious respect for tradition, to 
inequality and that employs force as a means of government.” This 
stiitement rightly seizes upon the abuse of functionlcss authority or 
monopoly of power, but verges upon the kind of argument which 
Bent ham described as “bawling upon paper.” 

T. H. Cireen in his l^rturcs on the Principles of Political Obliga¬ 
tion, though discarding the doctrine of social contract, argues that 
men have an obligation to obey political authority due directly to 
the social nature of man. No detour via contract is logically rccpiired; 
and the Rohinson-Crusoe individualism of the contractualists is 
false. However, the revolutionary or radical reformer, the Marxist, 
the pacificist may all with passion uphold the doctrine of the social 
nature of man; but it docs not follow that they will be impelled to 
obey some particular state authority. The ideal and the actual may be 
in conflict. Indeed the Marxist may urge that the proffer course is to 
“smash” the actual organization, in the name of insurgent society. 
The question then is not that of social obligation in general but of 
obligation t() a specific society in particular, the obligation of an in¬ 
dividual and the obligation of a minority social group. We may urge 
that on a calculation established authority has a balance of advantage. 
But we may ask, with Marx, whether change, spurred by a different 
education, might not procure an even wider margin of advantage. 
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Many writers, especially, among the more recent, Dr. Erich 
Fromm in his Man for Himself (1948), have stressed a contrast be¬ 
tween authority, and the authoritarian-educated personality, and 
“autonomy” or “self-realization,” in the tradition of Green, Mill, von 
Humboldt, and Goethe. However, Dr. Fromm, in critical passages, 
himself adopts the position that every man shares both authori¬ 
tarian or “externally dictated” and autonomous elements in the 
direction of his behavior. David Riesman makes a very modest plea, 
as a matter of degree, for “a more autonomous type.” All too seldom 
asked here is what is the nature of the nomas for the autonomous 
personality, and what “self” (“real” or “actual”) is “realized” or 
“improved.” The Freudian answer is clear: the nomas is implanted 
or “in-built,” as a super-ego, from an outside tradition. This, how¬ 
ever, would certainly not be acceptable to Dr. Fromm, who would 
prob.ibly find the answer, w’ith Archibald MacLcish, in man’s own 
conscience — however we choose to define this — or in reason, wdiich 
can expose the bad, narrow, or complacent conscience. Even if wc 
(rightly) repudiate the position of the Kicrkegaardian and funda¬ 
mentalist write!s, who deny the competence here of calculating 
reason and accept as authoritative a tradition, rejoicing in its para¬ 
doxes, it is intolerable to hold that reason is merely private. Hence 
we come back to the notion — as a canon of autonomy and self- 
realization, and in spite of certain existentialists who deplore “the 
tyranny of reason*' — of an external and objective authority, al 
though, as St. Thomas indicates, only such a one as our common 
natural reason, verifying natural law, can endorse. 

The concept of “self-direction” (to such limited extent as this 
approximation to reason in direction ever can or ought to be the 
atomic “self”) is highly aristocratic, as Milton shows clearly enough. 
Fromm denies that what a man feels to be his actual interest is an 
educated view of “his true self-interest.” For many people, who arc 
unprepared to go to the labor of adec|uatcly instructing their judg¬ 
ment or cultivating their reason, authority must necessarily, from 
lack of leisure, be in large measure what Riesman and Fromm 
describe as “other-direction.” Insofar as this springs from strong 
community sentiment among ordinary folk or a neighborly prag¬ 
matic advice that confronts pretentiousness, itself “springing from 
the grass-roots,” there is no need to deplore it. But, against rootless 
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mob sentiment and fear of “not getting on/’ the corrective is to re¬ 
place such mass “other-di reel ion/’ in Ortega’s and Riesman’s mean¬ 
ing, with a cultivated and rich “tradition-direction,” “musical,” in 
the Greek sense, a (irand t radition of history and civility, as I have 
urged in my History of the Political Philosophers, as the authority 
on values. 

Dt. Hannah Atcndt, in her paper in vhis volume, has argvred that 
authority — not simply as political means to individual or group 
ends, even if it springs naturally from human life and its social im¬ 
pulses, but as the deliberate confirmation of what is generally re¬ 
ceived as the pattern of the good society, an object of reverence and 
duty, an ought which obligates and not merely a calculated means — 
must spring from the founding act. Kven if this act is not that of 
some Platonic or Rousseaiiistic law giver with a heroic aura, at least 
it must be regarded as something beyond dispute in the history of the 
particular society. To put it briefly, there has to be a founding myth 
from which develop the national (or religious) pattern of the desir¬ 
able, the tradition in education, the “public philosophy,” the concept 
of the summum honum. As usual in ethics, wc here enter into the 
realm of speculation and the final aesthetic judgment, although his¬ 
tory and anthropology can of course make their contribution. We 
have, for example, what Ernst Cassirer calls “the myth of the state,” 
by which he does not mean an illusion. Dr. Arendt herself chooses 
U) make the myth of Romulus and Remus and the founding of 
Rome her outstanding illustration — although the dubious morality 
of Romulus as a fratricide, emphasized by Augustine and by Pope 
Gregory VII in his famous letter to Bishop Hermann of Metz, 
somewhat weakens this particular illustration. The binding of the 
Jewish people under the Covenant of the Law, as given by Moses 
from Sinai, seems to offer a more telling instance, as do the divine 
laws of Manu and the Koran. 

Cassirer^*'* shows indeed that these myths of authority are by no 
means always healthy, whether they arc strict state myths as in 
Fascism or folk myths and “national patterns.” The secular religions 
— in many characteristics far more “religious” than the philoso¬ 
phized and sublimated ancestor worship of Confucianism, fijr in¬ 
stance— such as the mystiques of the materialist dialectic and of 

"‘Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the State (1946). 
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race, arc among the least healthy. We may indeed emphasize with 
Cassirer that “since the times of Plato all great thinkers have made 
the greatest efforts to find a rational theory of politics/’ and with 
Cassirer aspire to escape from the “astrology” of politics into what 
he terms a science positive and exact. (Personally I have more re¬ 
spect for Cvomte than, for example. Sir Isaiah Perlin showed in his 
First Comte Memorial Lecture.) We may yet think that the reduc¬ 
tion of political philosophy to a kind of “science of culture,” such as 
is the aspiration of the scientific humanists, is alike improbable and 
even undesirable. The most wc can say is that there is possibly a 
natural basis for our degree of uniformity of aesthetic iudgments. 
Put men will cemtinue to develop their social myths, pictures, and 
patterns, with their comjilcmentary rituals of behavior; and judg¬ 
ments on them cannot be equated with the methods of experimental 
science. The final ends transcend calculations of means. 

The social myths about the good society take the form of dramas, 
and not least, religious dramas. We do not, therefore, liavc to 
say that intellectual comparison and analysis have here no place, 
and to declare a bankruptcy or skepticism in political philosophy. 
The fivc-aiid-forty tribal ways arc not all equal; nor need wc accept 
historical relativism as the final word.’^’* It is true that, beyond 
calculations of advantage from authority or exaltations of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility in assessment of its correspondence with our 
private moral ideals, there lie a conscious loyalty to our own 
particular societies as such, and even a strong subconscious com¬ 
munity feeling which does n<^t reason about authority but accepts 
it (just as many ages have accepted particular economic systems 
as providential). We may learn from, but need not slavishly follow, 
C. J. Jung about the basic nature of this feeling. What wc may say 
is that some social dramas of authority and tradition directions 
are chiefly matters of ceremony and pomp; others reach deeper into 
the collective mcmcjry of a people. And moreover, as among 

Plamcnar/, pp. 30, ^14, m)t unlv states, as he sa\s in accord with Marx, that 
“the proi)(’r study of man is not man but institutions” but that, while recijirocally 
shaped by morals, these morals aic “the moral codes picvailing in [men’s various] 
communities.” He then ct)mes near to the marsh of historical relativism himself, 
thanks to an initial antipsychological crior, incompatible with natural law and 
concurrent with Marx’s antihumanist theme (not sustained without contradiction), 
that men and their wills arc but jetsam on the stream of matter in dialectic flow. 
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peoples, some make little contribution to high civilization; others 
have had the genius to produce a drama (usually, as Toynbee says, 
a religious drama) which penetrates more subtly than others to 
the depths of the human spirit and interprets it. That interpre¬ 
tation shapes for us our picture of what the good society may be. 
It is an interpretation of an authority that tends to silence dispute, 
for as was said of a certain famous painting, “it is not it that is 
there to be judged.** 

Although I hesitate to attach so much importance as docs Dr. 
Arciult to the historical founding act, as by Moses or in the 
Marxist religion of Lenin, 1 ct)ncur with her presentation of the 
relation of authority on ends with the myth as concrete focus or 
(Icsir collcctij persotiifie and, in its complctcst form, as historical 
incarnation. The com|)arison between one vision and another will, 
first, be of a simple aesthetic character concerning how far it 
satisfies. Here the uncorrupted and unsophisticated judgment may 
be best. How far does the social picture involve revolting in¬ 
humanities, of which no talk of destiny can obscure tl^c ugliness? 
Nevertheless, there is an educated and desirable sophistication in 
judgment, the judgment of musicians of music, f)f which Plato 
spoke. The profoundest dramas of humanity must satisfy its taste. 
Nf)r can I accept the criticism made on Wittgenstein, that the 
aesthetic judgment is merely speculative or contemplative, whereas 
the ethical judgment is practical and one of action. The theoretic 
judgment in aesthetics is still empathic, and moves to action and to 
the assessment of it. 

What, however, it may be objected, have the plays of Shake¬ 
speare about the dignity and tragedy of kings or the Kleusinian 
mysteries to do with authority? The answer is that Shakespeare’s 
plays, although concerned with the human condition and seeming to 
bear a message of tolerance, do not, unlike the work of Goethe 
and Dante, come to a focus in their picture of man and his society. 
The greatest social myths must subsume the nature of power as 
well as of pity. Dante docs this when he gives the answer that 
power is not neutral, but good, when it is the divine power which 
is also love, placed above hell, a love which by its order rules the 
stars. The founding act here is placed in the macrocosmos, as the 
act of creation of the cosmos itself, which the human microcosm 
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can reflect. Authority archetypally lies in natural law, supremely 
willed. All authority lies on high (and not below, save as it touches 
the choice of mundane means), because it is placed in reason, which 
is no more democratic than is mathematics. And its service is 
freedom, because the illuminated will must seek to accord itself 
to that reality, which prevails over obstacles, if not by “dialectic,” 
then by logic of the logos. This picture, which Dante learned from 
St. Thomas, the ethical judgment of some may repudiate in favor 
of some more pragmatic structure which sees the authentic ends 
of the good society solely in promoting the means of education 
for information, health, wealth, and more technical power. But 
no reputable philosopher can ignore it. 



9. Authority, Progress, and Colonialism 
WOLFGANG H. KRAUS 

It has been well observed, most recently by B. de Jouveiicl,^ 
that the conception of the absolute monarchy most dramatically 
set forth and embodied by Louis XIV was revolutionary in its 
repudiation of the old limitation of reason and natural laws which 
had long constituted an essential element in the pattern of legitimate 
public authority. Yet, for a while, until the age of the eighteenth- 
century revolutions, European society would continue to accept 
legitimate authority as an agency strongly personal in character, 
pretty securely rooted in the complex web of hereditary and 
traditional status, privilege, and obligation which maintained the 
social order in the face of increasingly severe strains. The new 
absolutism was a major challenge, deepening the latent crisis of 
confidence which belongs to the climate of opinion of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

Two developments roughly coincide in lime with the forging 
of the new absolutism, one in the realm of government practice, 
the other in that of ideas; both of them illuminate, directly and 
indirectly, the growing quandary of legitimate traditional authority. 
One involves the increasing institutionalization of personal mo- 
iiarchial authority. The other relates to certain aspects of the 
evolving doctrine of progress. 

The institutionalization of the monarchy had, of course, been 

^ De la Sotiveratnete (1055), pp. 239ft. 
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under way for centuries. 1‘hc requirements of a broadening range 
of public activity, both at home and abroad, the setting up of 
military establishments, and the like, had all made the con¬ 
temporaries increasingly conscious of a problem which Spinoza, 
for instance, formulates in these terms: 

I'hey arc very much mistaken who suppose that one man can by 
himself hold the supreme right of a commonwealth. For the only limit 
ot right is power, but the power of one man is very inadequate to sup¬ 
port so great a load. And hence it arises, that the man, whom the multi¬ 
tude has chosen king, looks out for himself, [a] general, or councillors, 
or friends, to whom he entrusts his own and the common welfare; so that 
the dominion, which is thought to be a perfect monarchy, is in actual 
worthing an art Uocracy, not indeed an open hut a hidden one, and there¬ 
fore worst of all . . ? 

What makes this comment relevant here is Spinoza's emphasis 
upon some sort of informal delegation and division of labor in the 
managing of matters of state, and the contention that this normally 
leads to a dispersal of power and the diminution of true authority 
in favor of an aristocratic cabal — an authority which, as he 
stresses elsewhere, in the case of monarchial rule should be within 
the grasp of one who “should be something above average humanity, 
or should strive to get himself accepted as such.”'^ 

The risk of sharing the substance of power with councilors and 
thus impairing the majesty of unified authority had preoccupied 
James I, troubled Louis XIV, and it would still preoccupy Frederick 
II of Prussia in the eighteenth century. It is this atmosphere which 
develops to the highest degree a cemcern for mysteries of state, 
for secrecy which would long endure. It springs not only from a 
justifiable fear of external rivals, but also from the deep need of 
this type of authority to maintain that exclusiveness and social 
distance which would keep the common man in awe; even so 
the suspicion and ridicule of the intellectuals were mounting, never 
to be stifled again: 

^Tractatus Politicus, ch. VI, secs. 5-8, in Writings on Political Philosophy by 
Benedict de Spinoza, al. A. (J. A. Ral/ (19^7), pp. 115!. I m]ih.isis acUlcd. 

^Tractatus Thcolnguo Politictis, ch. V, in Balz, pp. 2%f. 
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it is far better for the right counsels of a dominion to be known to its 
enemies, than for the evil secrets of tyrants to be concealed from the 
citi7ens. They who can treat secretly of the aflaiis of a dominion have it 
absolutely under their authority, and, as they plot against the enemy in 
time of war, so do they against the citizens in time of peace. Now that 
this secrecy is often serviceable to a dominion, no one can deny; but that 
without it the said tlotninion cannot subsist, no one will ever prove.'* 

The Sun King, in what Schevill has called his “(Jallicly flavored 
version of the papal baroque,”*'^' zealously seeks to uphold the 
principle of personal rule. Thus he formulates methods by which, 
he believes, the emergence of a first minister or the banding together 
of any powerful group of principal councilors can be avoided: 
the King “must know his business thoroughly,” so that he does 
not come to “depend” on those who serve him. He should divide 
his trust among several persons, and this will bring on rivalry 
among them: “the jealousy of one serves often as a restraint to the 
ambition of the others . . “ 

(>)upling the panoply and circumstance of barotjue majesty with 
the carefully calculated manipulation of its minions was meant to 
safeguard the personal and dynastic charisma. In a developing 
scheme of a governmental division of labor it might also be seen, 
by hindsight, to convert the Most ("hristian King of France into a 
general manager of the system. The King’s last-ditch efforts to 
extricate himself from the toils ot the government machine and 
to restore the image of personal mastery over it were bound to 
become a target of the opposition. “The King,” writes the Huguenot 
leader P. Jurieu, “has taken the place of the state. It is the service 
and the interest of the King, it is the preservation of the provinces 
and properly of the King. Finally, the King is everything, the State 
is no longer anything.” ^ While Louis XIV could not possibly 
conceive of a lack of royal capacity to achieve this goal, Frederick 
II of Prussia would later urge his successor that while the ruler 

*vSpino/.i, Ttactatus Politic us, ch. VII, see. 29, p. 

*‘Cf. also C. J. Fiicdiich, The Age of the Baroque (1952), ch VII. 

" Suiipltmcnt of the Memoirs of 1666, quoted by Henri See, Les ideec pohtiqucs eii 
Prance au XVUme s/ecle (192^), p. 

■ Pierie Jurieii in his Souphs de la Fiance eseJave, 1689, quoted lioni (i. H Dodge, 
I'he Political Theoiy of the Jln^uenoti of the Dapeisian (1917), p i5‘'- 
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really should retain the conduct of business in his own hands, he 
might, if he felt he lacked the ability altogether, have to designate 
a first minister to take on this essential unifying function.® 

The main responses to this development are too well known to 
require much elaboration. Two important phases will illustrate 
our point. The doctrine of the separation of powers repudiates the 
new exaltation of unlimited authority; it is also its obverse, in 
both the aspects here suggested. In one aspect, it elevates the 
judicious dispersal of the powers hitherto assembled and usable at 
the arbitrary whim of these rulers into a principle, so as to limit 
(or weaken) an authority which has gone out of bounds. In its 
other aspect, it counters the latent notion that the complex new 
machinery of government with its somewhat haphazard division 
of labor requires a firmly controlling hand, a masterful royal 
manager, with the idea of a simple and apparently practical division 
into three main functions and the suggestion (aided by the tra¬ 
ditional precept of socially mixed government) that a sweetly 
rational equipoise would normally prevail as regulator among the 
functional groups of government. 

While this response emphasizes the need for curbing and reducing 
legitimate authority, it also denies, at least by implication, the 
inherent charismatic superiority of aiu)intcd rulers. The first re¬ 
sponse goes much farther and is not often clearly articulated until 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the general will calls for a new legitimate 
authority and denies the validity of the old. 

Yet three-quarters of a century before, in justifying the Glorious 
Revolution, Pierre Jurieu made claims for the legitimacy of an 
absolute popular will, as unlimited by any higher reason as was 
Louis XIV’s very own. Defending the British (Convention Parlia¬ 
ment, Jurieu declared that there were some forms and procedures 
which, in order to be legitimate, 

* Frederick’s cruder father, Frederick William I, bluntly stated to the Saxon 
Kind’s accredited envoy that rather than use as ministers people of rank and merit who 
often “refuse to carry out orders blindly,” he would in future turn to “ordinary 
persons, yapping little dogs, less intent on their honor, whom \ou can push around 
without getting them angry.” Sec H. Hausherr, Verwaltungseinheit und Rcssorttren- 
nung (i 95 i)> P- n- 
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need not be established by laws and by the terms of the law; absolute 
necessity alone renders them rightful ... it is not a question even of 
knowing if the nation was right at bottom in all this. For even if it were 
wrong it is necessary that there be a certain authority in communities, 
which is not obliged to be right in order to make its acts valid. Hut this 
authority is only in the nations |peoples|.*^ 

While this declaration greatly exceeds Rousseau’s positir)n (which 
is tempered by his faith in the rational infallibility of the general 
will), it constitutes a clear ec]uivalcnt of Louis XIV’s contemporary 
royal positivism. Thus are laid the intellectual foundations for the 
making of a future system of institutionalized authority, based on 
a new legitimacy. 

The idea of progress begins to contribute most cfTectively to the 
ferment spreading since the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The heated French controversy between the “Ancients” and the 
“Moderns” over the crucial issue whether the authority of classical 
literary standards should remain binding in perpetuity, helps to 
center attention on much more far-reaching questions. The domi¬ 
nance of theological authority over knowledge had of course been 
challenged ever since late scholasticism. Renaissance humanism 
had put the authority of the ancients on a pedestal, recognizing the 
auctoritas majorum in the arts and letters very broadly, including 
such practical knowledge as the law. The scientific revolution of 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries and its application to 
technological change forced re-examination. Pascal, in his Fragment 
of a Treatise on Vacuum^^ distinguishes between types of knowledge 
capable of being informed by authority and those that clearly are 
not. He then proceeds to point out that the ancients were elevated 
to the rank of authority because posterity treated them with 
greater deference than they had treated their own ancestors. And 
not only does “each individual man progress from day to day in 
the sciences, but mankind as a whole constantly progresses in 
proportion as the universe grows older ... St) that the whole suc- 

*Juricu\s Eighteenth Pastoral Letter, quoted (in translation) from G. H. Dodge, 
Political Theory of the Huguenots of the Dispersion, pp. 66t. 

‘®See F. J. Teggart and G. II. Hildebrand, cds.. The Idea of Pt ogress A Collet tion 
of Readings (1949), pp. i64ff. 
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cession of men, throughout the course of so many centuries, should 
be envisaged as the life of a single man who persists forever and 
learns continually.” B. de Fontenelle” adds the proposition that 
there was no reason for believing that the talents of the ancients 
could not at least be equaled in succeeding generations. At the 
conclusion of the debate such diverse strands as the principle of 
an order of nature of which man is a part, the faith in the continuous 
emergence of creative individuals in society, and the suggestive 
analogy of the life of the individual and the race as a whole had 
been fused into a fervent belief in the possibility of unlimited 
advance. 

These aspirations, assembled into a prf>gram, arc most movingly 
set forth by Condorcet under the shadow of the revolutionary 
terror. Knowledge itself, liberated frtjm the control of both the 
ancients and the theologians, is to become the fundamental activat¬ 
ing principle by which a mediocre present lays the foundations of 
a golden future, with or without the blessings of public authority. 
This principle of progressive knowledge is, in fact, incompatible 
with the contemporary principle of exclusive authority, with its 
insistence upon submission and conformity. What ('ondorcct calls 
that desired equality in instruction and diffusion of knowledge 

excludes all dependence, whether forced or voluntary ...» the entire 
mass of a people can be instructed in all that they have need of knowing 
... for the administration of their affairs, and for the free development 
of their industry and their faculties . . . that they may not depend 
blindly on those to whom they arc obliged to confide the care of their 
affairs or the exercise of their rights; that they may be in a position to 
choose them and to watch over them.’* 

Thus, while repudiating the rude external sovereign authority of 
the old regime which had long lost its vaunted and jealously guarded 
capacity for leadership, the theory of progress, intimately associated 
with that of constitutional liberalism, projects an image of a new 
and once more rationally bound authority. To the conservatives 
of the reaction, it spells the end of all authority. Small wonder 

“In his Digressions sur Us Anctens ct Ics Modernes; see IVggart and Hildebrand, 
p. 187 . 

“From his Historical Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind, in Tcggart and 
Hildebrand, pp. 32iff. 
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that now those like de Maistrc give voice to the indictment that 
authority had been subverted by a conspiracy of the intellectuals, 
the heretical prophets of progress. Yet, as the concept and practice 
of the old regime’s authority crumble under the impact of En¬ 
lightenment and Revolution, they are, in a sense, put together again 
to function within the rapidly expanding system of cf)lonial rule 
over nonwestern peoples. There was, of course, no lack of precedent. 
The opening up of the Americas by the Spaniards since the sixteenth 
century had given rise to an exercise of authority f)ver indigenous 
peoples of a different ciiliiirc almost unrestrained and unrelieved 
for long periods, despite the efforts of some notable men to re¬ 
examine the assumptions and purposes of a rule in such alien con¬ 
ditions. Now, during the course of the eighteenth century and 
after, large communities of Asian and then African peoples were 
to come under colonial dominion, in an age when, by a curious 
historical coincidence, the image and role f)f authority were under¬ 
going a rapid transformation in all the colonizing “mother 
countries.” 

Under what conditions did this new complex of authority come 
into being.? Colonization involved the contact, sometimes casual 
and peaceful, often aggressive and violent, between peoples of 
different cultures, with the colonizers blandly assuming the supe¬ 
riority of theirs. To give force to his contention that the East India 
Company merely administered a trust, Edmund Burke sought to 
di.spcl this view with respect to India. He likened India to the 
German Empire and described its people as “forages civilized 
and cultivated — activated by all the arts of polished life, whilst 
wc were yet in the woods.”’® It was an assumption of superiority 
generally backed by superior force and technology and frequently 
found acceptable for extended periods by the peoples under 
control.’'* 

“In discussing Ftix’s E.*st India Bill: see R. Hoflman and P. l.cvack, 

Politics (1949), p. 260. 

“This assumption of superiority is still natural to a modern humaiiitaiian leligious 
mind like Albert Schweitzer, who is quoted as sa>ing; "Am I to treat the black man 
as my equal or as n^y inferior? I must show him that I can respect the dignity of 
human personality in everyone . . . The Negro is a child, and with children nothing 
can be done without the use of authority . . . With regard to the Negioes, then, 1 
have coined the formula; I am your biothei, it is tiue, but your cldei brother” (as 
reported in Dissent, vol. 3 , no. 3 , Summer 1956 , p. 247 ). 
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Furthermore, colonialism involved establishment of agencies of 
government on the spot, usually at vast distances from the govern¬ 
ment of the home country. Thus, the local rulers became to the 
people whose lives they directed the sole symbol of authority. They 
appeared as representatives often not only of faraway overlords 
from whom they held office, but at times also of the old rulers of 
the country whom they had displaced or superseded (and who were 
sometimes permitted to carry on a shadowy semblance of their old 
majesty). Thus there developed the characteristic and ubiquitous 
phenomenon of the colonial governor who, 

to the inhabitant of such a colony appears as an alien autocrat hacked 
by the prestige and physical might of the ilominant powers. This does 
not imply that he will be an unpopular figure. When a community’s 
history has been one of tribal wars, of oppression by stronger enemies 
and of technological backwardness, a powerful protector is generally 
welcome. The greater and more openly apparent his power, the higher 
the regards he elicits from oppressed masses.^^ 

The institution recalls the setting and the growth of authority in 
the West in earlier stages. 

Hand in hand with this goes the special and privileged position, 
not only of the lower agents of public authority, but of the western 
settlers, normally very small minorities both in Asian and in African 
colonial development. The circumstances of their coming, the dif¬ 
ferences of culture and of color, make them as a group, both 
officials and nonofficials, the extensions of emanations of an often 
distant authority. Obviously, this occurs in different degree and 
in different form under various colonial regimes and is always 
affected by the level of culture in the host society. Yet, by and 
large, even the nonofficial residents can be said to form the outer 
fringe of an alien authority which, in all its elements, typically 
contrives to maintain a considerable social distance between itself 
and its subjects. The representative quality of officialdom comes 
out vividly in I-ord Lugard’s description of a British district officer 
in Africa: 

The British officer comes of a class which has made and maintained the 
British Empire . . . His assets are usually a public school and probably 


‘*T, R. Adams, Modern Colonialism ( 1955 ), pp. 29 f. 
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a university education, neither of which have hitherto furnished him 
with an appreciable amount of positive knowledge adapted for his work. 
Rut they have produced an English gentleman with an almost passionate 
conception of fair f^lay, of protection of the weak, of “playing the game”: 
they have taught him personal initiative and resource, and how to com¬ 
mand and obey . . 

The description suggests a catalogue of valuable qualities re- 
c]uired of a bearer of authority. Whether it makes that authority 
acceptable and legitimate would depend on the values and responses 
peculiar to the indigcnf)us community. The foreigner’s lack of easy 
communication and instinctive communion with those under his 
guidance would, in John Stuart Mill's opinion, tempt him to despise 
the natives and prompt the natives to disbelieve that “anything the 
stiangers di) can be intended ftjr their good.” Surely until most 
recent times, precisely this unavoidable yet characteristic lack of 
adetpiate communication and understanding has been a distinctive 
component of the colonial condition, especially conspicuous in the 
relation between the indigenous community and the people c)f the 
ruling power and its home authority. 

If due allowance is made for his assumptions, some of which 
are no longer ours, Mill’s remarks of a hundred years ago still go 
to the heart of the matter: 

To govern a country under lesponsihility to the people of that 
country, and to govern a country under responsibility to the people of 
another, are two very difTcrent things. What makes the excellence of the 
first is that freedom is piefcrablc to despotism: but the last is despotism. 
The only choice the case admits is a choice of despotisms: and it is not 
cciiain that the despotism of twenty millions is necessarily better than 
that of a few, or of one. Hut it is quite certain that the despotism of 
those who neither hear nor see, nor know anything about their subjects, 
has many chances of being worse than that of those who do . . 

All told, the difficulty of communication points up the dilemma 
of an authority derived from and pan of the fabric of responsible 

‘"Loid Lugaid, The Dual ’Mandate in /Africa, pp. 13if., quoted liom I). (’ Som 
intrvcll and H. Harvey, British Empire and Commonwealth (1QS4). P 

^^Representative Government, ch. XVIll; sec Utilitarianism, Liberty. Representative 
Government (liveryman ed.), p. 38^. 

^^Representative Government, p. 383. 
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government at home, maintaining something much less than re¬ 
sponsible government in the colony. The dilemma results in an 
exercise of authority which, whatever its intention, must in due 
course appear to have elements of arbitrariness, caprice, irrationality, 
and even malevolence in the eyes of its subjects. At length there 
emerges an image of authority in the colonial world as an in¬ 
creasingly vast institutionalized apparatus, extending from the 
“mother country” into the ranks of officialdom and “colons” in 
the colony, led by mighty dignitaries whose will is law, and sepa¬ 
rated by the uniform of color and the troubles of understanding 
from the mass of its subjects. Here, in a new guise, is a reincarnation 
of the authority which had become obsolescent in the West. 

The system is confronted with a new clement in evolving coloni¬ 
alism. Early colonial rule had, quite characteristically, limited its 
activities to those without which the fX)ssession would not yield 
returns or might rapidly deteriorate: maintaining peace and order 
and collecting revenue. But times, needs, and colonial theories 
underwent change. The task of developing colonial societies and 
their resources made it imperative to advance education, disseminate 
knowledge and thus, sometimes deliberately (as in India) and some¬ 
times inadvertently, to spur the growth of modern, assimilated 
indigenous elites. From these groups would come the people who 
were capable and willing to assume whatever share of the “white 
man’s burden” they might be permitted to bear. 

This released energies not unlike those which had brought on 
the transformation of authority in its western setting. The story is 
familiar. The modern indigenous elites of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries were absorbing the seminal ideas of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The doctrines of progress, 
liberal constitutionalism, democracy and nationalism, and eventually 
of socialism and communism were taking root, through the medium 
of literature and “useful knowledge.” Henceforth questions, many 
of them already voiced by oppositional opinion in the “mother 
countries,” are raised, first hesitantly and apologetically, by the 
elite who are turning from “native friends of authority” into 
popular leaders. Can a paternal authority exercised at a distance 
through alien officials be informed by the people’s needs? Are not 
the demands of interest groups in the “mother country” and of 
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settlers in the colony receiving more consideration than the welfare 
of the people? (^an or will an alien authority ever take measures 
which will promote colonial welfare but hurl domestic interests? 
How can lasting j^rogress l>c achieved except through the active 
and unfettered [)articipation of the dependent people in their own 
public affairs? 

In the long drawn-out process of dcn)ing the validity or timeliness 
of such questions and deriding the c]ualincations of the c]ucstioners, 
the authority of colonial regimes was worn threadbare. 

It is only a quarter of a century ago that Mr. Churchill called it 
.ilarming and also nauseating to see Mr. Candhi, a seditious Middle 
'rciuj^le lawyer, now posing as a fakir of a type well known in the 
East, striding hall-naked up the steps of the Viceregal palace, while 
he is still organizing and tondiieting a defiant campaign of civil 
disohedience, to ji.irlay on equal terms with the representative of the 
King-E'mpeior ... It can only encourage all iht‘ forces . . . hostile to 
British authority . . . The Indian National C.ongrcss . . . represent 
neither the numbers, the strength, nor the \irtiie of the Indian people. 
Hiey merely represent those Indians who have acquired a veneer of 
Western cisilizatioii, and have read all those books about democracy 
which Europe is iiow^ beginning increasingly to discard.'** 

In the place of the old colonial authority — and usually employ¬ 
ing elements of its machinery — a newv authority, that of indigenous 
revolutionary Asian and Alrican elites, is coming to life. These 
groups arc turning into true founders or rebuilders of their com¬ 
munities. Caiming into their own, they have learned to give at 
least symbolic or formal deference to the marts and aiictoritas of 
their tradition; hut not so much that it \vould prevent them from 
freely liorrowing from the no longer so alien West whatever is 
vital to their task of founding and developing. Yet, here too, 
they must be circumspect lest it appear that they are indiscriminate 
imitators of alien authority and its values. When, a number of 
years ago, a West African political organization demanded the 
election of representatives to serve in legislative councils, it wished 
to have this point clearly understood: in demanding the franchise, 
it stated, the people of West Africa are “not asking to he allowed 

^"Speech of February 29, 1931, in Erie Williams, Documents Illustrating the De¬ 
velopment of Civilization (Howard University, Washington), vol. Ill (i 948 )» P- 461. 
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U) copv a foreign inMiiution,” rather, they wish to preserve and 
apply principles of elective representation traditionally used in the 
family and tribal order of West Africa.®” 

I'his generation of founding fathers, the Gandhis, the Nehrus, 
the Nkriimas, Jinnahs, Kotelawalas, and Bandaranaikes,®^ are 
citizens of two civilizations which they seek to weld into some¬ 
thing new. They have long understood that the prolonged as¬ 
sociation of western and nonwestern peoples has induced far-reach¬ 
ing social, economic, and cultural changes whose extent and 
direction only a handful of leaders can assess. The generation of 
founders, having broken away from the moorings and traditions 
of imperial authority, has, in substance or at times in form, turned 
to the people for democratic legitimacy and proposes to infuse 
engrafted institutions with the spirit of their national future. 

“““Memorandum fiom National Congiess of West Afnca to llu Stcictar\ ol .^tate 
foi the OilomtV (1920), in Williams, Dotuments lllu<naiinf> the Development of 
CttlUzation, III, 48^. 

'rht name of Solomon West Ruljitway Dias B.indaranaikr, Pi mu* Minister of 
Q\lon since 1956, is symbolic of the process: his hrst name is his fathcTs; West 
Ridgeway was a British (loveinor of (avion much admiicd bv Sir Solomon; Dias 
recalls the earlier PoiiuKuese innoil of ('evlon. The whole name spells tmt a success 
ful political lt.ider who, laiscd as a C'hiistian, those to turn to Buddhism, his jicoplt’s 
dominant religion 



PART THREE 

Authority in Socio-political Perspective 




10. Authority: The Efficient Imperative 
BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 

The polyvalence of individual words is a boon to the 
literary writer, but not to the scientific. Our claim to be political 
“scientists” is currently denied by other scientists, and not without 
reason. We lack the first requisite of a science — a vocabulary of 
uniquely defined terms. The difficulty of endowing our political 
words with unambiguous meanings is of course great, because we 
share our vocabulary with political operators, who have a vested 
interest in ambiguity. Nobody can gain by twisting the meaning 
of the word “cycloid”: it is not so in the case of the word 
“democracy.” As the audience of political operators is very much 
larger than that of political scientists, the words we wish to use 
neatly come back to us glittering with many facets. Against this 
wc have two means of defense; one is to mint completely new coins 
but these will also circulate on the hustings, and be debased; the 
other is to bind ourselves to use words only in acceptations agreed 
among ourselves. The scope of the present paper is quite modest: 
it is merely to propose a definition of the term “authority.” 

THE EFFICIENT IMPERATUHE 

Let us start with a social phenomenon open to our observation at 
all times and everywhere. An agent A formulates an imperative 
statement; thereupon the action indicated in the statement is 
performed by an agent B or a set of Bs. Compliance of the Bs 
eslablislies for the observer an empirical relation, namely, that for 
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the complying Bs, A’s statement has proved an efficient imperative. 
If we find this process regularly repealed between the same agents, 
we shall feel inclined to say that A has a certain power to move 
the Bs, f)r again that he enjoys a certain authority over them: at 
this stage we need not pick our terms. 

This power or authority has three dimensions: it is extensive if 
the complying Bs are many; it is comprehensive if the variety of 
actions to which A can move the Iks is considerable; finally it is 
intensiie if the bidding of A can be pushed far without loss of 
compliance. It seems im[u)rtant to introduce this notion of intensity 
at an early stage. No power relationship is of unlimited intensity; 
there is always a point at which compliance breaks down, and 
it is at different stages for the different Bs. 

Bidding and complying fall within the general pattern of human 
relationships, that is, suggestion and response. But bidding and 
complying differ from bargaining. In bargaining, A offers to per¬ 
form a certain action a. This is a proposition which is cither taken 
up or left alone or over which haggling may occur. However B 
responds. Ins response is prepared by a process of weighing in his 
mind whether the benefit to him of a, the action promised by A, 
is greater than the inconvenience to him of performing the action 
h. Therefore in the bargaining relationship, the response of B is 
mediated through a rational process. 

This process is completely different in kind from the immediate 
response to A’s imperative. All too many political authors, and 
indeed some of the greatest, have sought to make the relation of 
bidding and compl>ing a special case of the bargaining relation¬ 
ship. Since in the case of the cfTicient imperative, no quid pro quo 
is mentioned, these authors have pulled in an imaginary quid: 
the “social contract” writers, for instance, will have it that B 
weighs against the inconvenience of complying the advantage to 
him of the social bond or his once for-all “contracting-in.” This 
is purely imaginary. Others will have it that B weighs against the 
inconvenience of the performance demanded of him the retaliation 
which A can mete out to him in case of refusal. The cases in 
which this fear, metus, intervenes cover but a very small area of 
the manifestations of the efficient imperative. We shall deal with 
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them. The point to be m.idc now is that bidding and compliance 
are a phenomenon sni generis. 

N\KED AUTHORITY 

Political authors have concerned themselves almost exclusively 
with the relations between the sovereign and the subjects in an 
established commonwealth. Then of course A is in a position to 
reward compliance and to punish iioiicompliance. Even though 
no inducement or threat is contained in A’s imperative statement, 
all l^s know that A has means of rewarding or punishing, and 
tliere is no doubt that this “aura” of possibilities inherent in the 
sovereign contributes to his being obeyed. It is, however, a major 
error to regard the phenomenon of compliance as basically rooted 
in the feeling of fear. This would fail to ex[)lain a great many 
j)hcnomcna of compliance and, further, would fail to explain whence 
the means to threaten originated at the outset of political relations. 

Let us now consider the grc*it many cases in which we find com¬ 
pliance while A, the formulatoi of the imperative, has no means to 
reward or punish. He may, however, bear some outward signs 
which impress the Bs. For instance, A sits in a certain place, or 
bears certain stripes, or wears a certain hat, and the Bs arc used 
to executing imperatives fcjrmulated by people thus sitting or thus 
adorned. Insofar as w'c shall find that B’s compliance is due to 
association with these trappings, we shall say that the authority 
exercised by A is derived authority. 

Finally we divest A of these trappings. Not only has he no means 
of bribing or threatening, but further, his prestige is not built up 
by any accessories. If then he obtains B’s compliance, we find a 
pure relation of authority. Such a relation exists by our definition 
whenever B docs A’s bidding without A’s enjoyment of any en¬ 
dowment whereby he may bribe or threaten B or any superadded 
prestige. 

Is it important to focus attention upon such a relation? I believe 
that nothing is more important to our science, that here we come 
to the fundamental element upon which the whole com|ilex fabric 
of society is reared. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF ESTABLISHED AUTHORITY 

Political science has all too long dwelt upon a massive and ancient 
construction, the State. Why do subjects do the bidding of men 
whom as individuals they quite often admire or respect? Because 
civil obedience is second nature? Granted. How did it so become? 
Because initially subjects feared the punishment meted out by 
their ruler? Question: whence did the ruler secure the means of 
punishing insubordination? The Austinian genealogy of civil obedi¬ 
ence resting upon acquired respect sired by initial fear of punish¬ 
ment will not do. The formation of the power to punish remains 
unexplained. Hobbes, who fostered this view, perceived that the 
first stage in the process was lacking, and filled in the void by the 
supposition of an initial agreement to endow the ruler with the 
means to punish. But such an agreement is a fiction. The reason¬ 
ing which might lead men to make such a covenant postulates a 
vision of their long-range interest, which is not a universal feature 
even of our most advanced commonwealths, as Hume pointed out. 

An enormous amount of intellectual effort, and of the highest 
quality, has been wasted on imagining the prehistory of the State 
while it is easy to watch the emergence of power relationships in 
our day and age. The birth of any association displays the building 
power of pure authority as we defined it. 

It is a legal fiction that an association arises out of an encounter 
of wills. The founding members arc assumed to have had the 
same notion at the same time and to have thus met upon common 
ground and coalesced naturally. But things do not happen that 
way. There must be an individual who takes the initiative, who 
calls others together, and prevails upon them (or some of them) 
to join with him. Thus, at the inception of a body politic of any 
kind, there is a relationship of pure authority. 

The duration, growth, and success of the body generates in its 
members a loyalty toward it, and whenever the inceptor drops out, 
the historical loyalty lends prestige to the inheritor of his position 
who thus enjoys derived authority. Finally the means which are 
placed at the disposal of the body’s ruler allow him to reward 
or punish the performance of members. Logically, this comes last 
and not first. 
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A CONFLICT OF AUTHORITIES 

If we picture things this way, wc must immediately recognize 
that conflict is a necessary feature of human society and that it 
is in essence a conflict of authorities. It is a vital necessity of 
civilization that bodies politic should endure. If companies of men 
had always fallen apart at the death of their convener, mankind 
would never have risen above predatory roaming. Securing a long 
lease of life to corporate entities has been one of the major achieve¬ 
ments of our species and has been a fundamental condition of 
our other achievements. 

But the relative endurance of bodies breeds problems. C'onsider 
the organized bodies in existence at a given moment with their 
appointed leaders. These leaders enjoy what we may call composite 
authority, an authority into which enters their own raw capacity 
of obtaining compliance, the prestige they derive from their status 
in the organization, and the powers with which their control of 
the organization provides them. At the same time, there arc, foot¬ 
loose as it were within society, a number of people who have the 
naked caj^acity of mustering assent, of causing others to follow their 
suggestions. These people have an inherent tendency to pull down 
existing fabrics in order to build up new aggregates. 

Is this a restatement of Pareto’s well-known theme, “the circu¬ 
lation of elites”.? No: Pareto’s argument is that unless social 
ladders arc provided whereby the gifted may rise to the top, 
they will wreck the existing structures. If this were the only 
problem, then the solution would be simple at least in principle; 
it ’ 'ould be enough to provide free competition for the leading 
positions. But it is not the case that the “new men” only want to 
run the existing bodies, nor are they necessarily the best qualified 
to do so. They may call upm men to do other things than those 
which are being done, and their appeal may cut right across the ex¬ 
isting bodies. There is very little reason to believe that either Lenin 
or Hitler would have been ejuite happy and competent as the presi¬ 
dent of a big corporation in his particular country. 

Such notorious examples are cited only for the sake of clarity, 
but the very same problem arises in the workroom of a plant, 
where men are subject to the formal authority of a supervisor but 
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come under the informal spell of one of their number, who may 
not necessarily wish to take the place and perform the functions of 
the supervisor. Formal and informal authority are potentially at 
war at all levels of society, a fact amply rccogni/ed by American 
sociology. I wonder if political science does not blur it by reason 
of its vocabulary. 

\UTHORnY ^NI) THE INDIMDIUL: \ I*\LSE PROULEM 

During the last few years we have had an enormous volume 
of discussion on the theme “Authority and the Individual,” some¬ 
times stated as “Authority and Freed*)m.” I submit that the problem 
is wrongly stated. I have )et to meet the individual who moves 
freely on a field where the *)nly prohibited areas and mandatory 
paths are those traced by the state — the individual who, but for 
these public restrictions, runs his life entirely by a continual process 
of bilateral bargaining with his fellows. The individual whom I 
can see is institution-ridden and institution-supported. The whole 
social field is built over with structures of various natures, ofler- 
ing goods, services, positions, and posting up the conditions on 
which they will deliver these goods or confer these positions; and 
with no one of these structures can the individual haggle: it is not 
for him to discuss the conditions o{ his joining either the staff of 
Cieneral McUors or the Union of Automobile Workers. This is a 
universe of posted pricc.s, in the most general meaning of the 
word “price.” And it is highly doubtful whether any other kind 
of social universe can exist. 

Understanding of this is widespread, as such terms as “adjust¬ 
ing,” “fitting-in” testify. The individual per se moves within this 
organized world, reaching the goal he has chosen insofar as he has 
taken the paths provided and satisfied the conditions. The individual 
cannot fight an organization unless he happens to be at the head 
of another organization (.say Walter Rcuther), or unless he initiates 
a move among his fellows (say John Hampden). 

It is therefore clear that social conflict is in essence a conflict of 
authorities. We may find an established authority clashing with 
another established authority: the classic example is the fight be¬ 
tween emperor and pope in the Middle Ages. Or we may find 
an unrecognized authority raising a powerful wind against an 
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established authority: the classic example is provided by Luther. 

Far be it from me to argue that everything which occurs is the 
work of strong jicrsonalitics, though I think it is much greater 
than wc like to admit. It is irrelevant to my purpose to discuss 
whether the genesis of a drive is due in greater measure to the 
disjK)sitions of the Rs, the amsit matcrialis, or to the call of A, the 
causa cfficicns. It might be quite interesting to show by the con¬ 
frontation of different instances, that the relative imj)ortance of 
the causa matcnalis and of the causa cfficicns varies considerably 
from case to case, and one might be tempted to comparisons with 
chemical reactions, some of which set in only under the influence 
of a very s|'>ccific catalytic agent while others develop under the 
impact of almost any shock. Such fancies may be suggestive and 
may be also misleading. 

All that matters for my purpose is to stress the role of the 
efficient imperative. For purposes of illustration it has been neces¬ 
sary to cite instances of imperatives which have had gigantic results, 
which have gone down in history. This choice of illustrations should 
not obscure the fact that the efficient imperative is manifested every 
day in the most minute phenomena of social life. 

C0NSERV\T1SM AND LIfiFRALISM 

This view leads us to a classificatkin of human societies. Com¬ 
manding suggestions may arise anywhere in a society, and we can 
regard them under two aspects: their origin and their character. 

The extreme conservative feels that commanding suggestions 
should arise only from projierly appointed sources, and that the 
character of each should be ever the same. Without question this 
provides maximum regularity. It should be stressed that nothing is 
further from totalitarianism: first, the appointed sources in such 
a system will be very diverse, and each will have its proper 
scope; second, the intensity of command will be experienced as 
very slight since the performances demanded arc customary. Once 
more, to avoid any ambiguity, extreme conservatism is charac¬ 
terized by a dual constancy of imperative statements; constancy of 
sources and constancy of contents. In other words again, the 
members of such a society arc told what to do (and what to avoid) 
bv voices ever originating from the same places and saying the 
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same things. It is obvious that under such circumstances, these 
voices, unaffected by the passage of time, must come to be regarded 
as starling timeless obligations. In other words, the voice of au¬ 
thorities is the very voice of social conscience. (For me social 
conscience is a shape which custom gives to the sense of obligation, 
innate in man.) 

The extreme conservative arrangement has been described in 
positive terms. But it is just as valid, and more convenient, to 
describe it in negative terms: stating that commanding suggestions 
should not arise from unacknowledged sources or be of a novel 
character. Let the first exclusion be rule one and the other, rule 
two. When the proposition is so stated, it appears that an extreme 
conservative arrangement is practically impossible. For it must hap¬ 
pen at some moment that a person invested with authority makes 
a commanding suggestion which is not hallowed by custom: he 
is thus breaking rule two. Rule two remains broken unless this 
innovating leader finds himself contradicted by someone who moves 
his fellows to disobey the imperative issuing from a scat of authority; 
and this contradictor may himself not be seated in a place of 
authority: therefore he is breaking rule one. This situation is by 
no means imaginary: the Bible offers instances of the bold king 
commanding something out of the ordinary, and of a prophet 
arising to ccjiidcmn him. Therefore a system of extreme conserva¬ 
tism, such as wc defined it, is not self-conservative. It is a pure 
concept of the mind. 

The extreme liberal view is the exact converse of the extreme 
conservative view. Anyone may formulate an imperative statement, 
whatever his place is in society, and this statement may have any 
content. Such is the theoretical basis of our society. Without any 
title or office, I have the right to formulate a commanding sug¬ 
gestion and this suggestion may be anything. Further, with very 
few exceptions (and this is a legal point of considerable interest), 
I shall never be guilty by virtue of my commanding suggestion, 
while those who shall do my bidding may be guilty for having 
performed at my suggestion actions which arc formally illegal.^ 

Mn French Ijw, it is n general lulc that suggestions arc per se innocent. Thi.s rule 
has been im])airecl only by special statutes adojited at the time of anarchist bomb¬ 
throwing at the turn of the last century, which arc practically never invoked. On the 
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This throws considerable light upon what we so clumsily call “a 
free society.” ^ It is in fact a society where members are equally 
entitled to utter commanding suggestions, and where they are 
free to utter any such suggestions. The inherent possibilities of 
such a system are softened by the unequal readiness of individuals 
to adopt suggestions by reason of the latter’s origin or nature. A 
commanding suggestion originated by a recognized authority has 
an advantage over the suggestion originated by a mere individual, 
and a suggestion which by its nature runs counter to custom or 
belief has a slender chance of acceptance. Nonetheless, every man 
is allowed to issue the imperative. Every man is entitled to be the 
generator of other men’s actions. 

THE SELECTIONS OE 1MPER\TIVES 

From the foregoing statement it follows that a liberal society is 
one in which the selection of imperatives is achieved by those to 
whom the imj)crative statements are addressed. Every one of us is 
a potential A, capable of uttering commanding suggestions. And 
every one of us is a B, who chooses between a number of such 
suggestions. These suggestions may be materially incompatible, or 
worse, they may be morally conflicting. 

It is tliercforc of immense importance to study the conditions 
of response to imperative statements. When and why does a call 
to action “ring a bell” and give rise to the action demanded? In 
other terms what makes the imperative an efficient one for me, an 
individual? Let us think of the suggestions actually compelling as 
a message duly received. What are the factors which ensure its 
reception ? 

This is presumably a problem for politically minded psycholo- 

Dthcr hand, if ciiminal actions tan he unqutsti<)nahl\ iiaeed back to one who has 
counseled this paiticular action to that paiticulai person, then and then only is the 
adviser accounted an aecomplKc. T lu toicgoing stauinent is all too simple, and a 
competent juiist may ciitici/e it I'he point is raised onl\ to stirss that it would he of 
the utmost intcicst to ha\e a studs of comp.irati\c law on guilt b> suggestion, a 
study which does neit, to my limited knowleelge, exist 

'I*hc term “a free society" is blatantly inipreiper. Literally it can mean only a 
seicicty indcpenelciit fiom any autboiitv lying outside itself, that is, as Hobbes put it, 
"neit the liberty of particular men, but the liberiy ot the Comnuinwcalih” {leviathan, 
Part II, ch. XXI). The term is, however, taken aho\c in its common meaning, i.e., a 
society where particular men cn3oy mdixidual freedom 
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gists. Hut here is another which is truly a problem for political 
philos()[)hcrs: is there, within the process of reception, a “natural 
selection” such that those messages which arc most conducive to 
the preservation and development of human cooperation arc more 
readily and widely received than others? 

The mere statement of the question opens up, or so 1 believe, 
enormous vistas. Just to trace one of the pcrsjicctives, let us think 
of those enjoying vested authority as being in a position to broad¬ 
cast their message far more widely than those who stand in the 
crt)wd at the foot of an established structure. Is this inequality a 
means for biasing men in favor of the most innocuous messages 
on the assumption that the men who have risen to the top of the 
pile have been tested on the way for common sense and prudence? 
A comparison immediately springs to mind. In our society any¬ 
one may speak freely, but not every(uie is invited to broadcast, 
and while the sayings of broadcasters arc indeed diverse, they 
are less so than the sayings of individuals. We find here an tin- 
devised but nonetheless operative selection of utterances a priori, 
which tends to bias the ex post facto choice of opinions of hearers. 

One may attack this state of affairs on the grounds that all views 
do not get an equal chance. It is permissible, however, to think 
that any society needs a narrowing down of the range of opinions 
propounded and imperatives suggested. Not that these should be 
ever the same through time but that they must not be too far dis¬ 
persed at any given moment. This is achieved in a liberal society, 
not by the suppression of extreme opinions or out-of-the-way 
imperatives but by weighting the near-to-median opinions or im¬ 
peratives, which alone can be propounded from dominant and 
privileged positions. 

The emphasis has been put here upon the elementary phenome¬ 
non of prom[iting, which I take as the common “root” of all 
manifestations of authority. Elsewhere*’* I have sought to work up 
from this first step towards elaborate relations; to show how this 
phenomenon permits the erecting of human aggregates and con¬ 
structions, ensures their conservation, and thereby constitutes “fields” 
wherein the members of the “set” are susceptible to mutual prompt- 

* Of Sovereignty. An Inqttny into the Political Good. To be published by the 
Univcjsity of ('liic.i>?o Press. 
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iiigs. Also 1 have stressed that it is the essential function of cs- 
tahlished authorities to preserve the “field,” standing surety to 
individuals for the continuatifiii cjf the cooperative conditicni 
established. In other words, I have attempted to study tlie “do 
mestication” of this natural phcnomeiu)n, the efficient imperative, 
for the pLirjiose of ever more confident and fruitful intercourse 
between men. 15ut in this paper, no more could be attempted than 
to delineate a “root” which intervenes in every social complex. I 
shall account myself lucky if this is accepted as a useful Io(j1 of 
analysis, and used moie efficieiitlv by other hands. 



11. The Perception of Authority and Political Change' 

DAVID EASTON 

The study of political change may be approached from a 
number of directions. Wc can search t)ut the impact on political 
systems of variations in the economy, social structure, culture, or 
use of force by other political systems. Wc can examine changes 
that occur in patterns of voting, altitudes towards authority, political 
movements, and circulation of political elites. But each of these 
a{>proachcs by itself is fragmentary in the sense that it contributes 
to our understanding of only one or two factors in the processes 
of change. What is clearly lacking is first, some way for drawing 
t(»gether many of these items conducive to change so that the 
various complex processes involved in the basic changes of a 
political system can be at least partly synthesized and viewed as 
they influence a single process. Second, there is clearly a need to 
select for special study a process that not only reflects the effect of 
the various important factors influencing change, but that is also 
empirically manageable. That is, it must be of a kind that lends 
itself to a rigorously formulated program of research. In this paper, 

‘Rtst.irtli foi tins paper has lucn suppoitctJ in part under contract N6onr 251^3 
(NR 0^7 (K)|) e>f the Oflitc of Naval Rcscaith and m part by the Social Science* 
Rcscareh Committee of the* Uni\e*isity of Chicajjo. Se'ctioiis 3 and 4 ol this paperr have 
boirowtd frctK from pieliminaiy discussions with Professors Robcit Hess, Committe*e 
on Human Devth)]im(nt, anil Piter Rossi, Department of Sociology, both at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, in eonnrction with a joint ie*se*arch jirojcct wc liavc under way 
eonccining the dcvelojiment of jiolitical opinions and attitudes among adolescents. 
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with these criteria in mind, I shall focus on a specific aspect of the 
relation between political authorities and the rest of the members of 
a political system as a useful way for describing the processes that 
produce, if not a direct transformation in a political system, at least 
a state of readiness among the members to accept, promote, or 
countenance change. 


I. Al’TIIORITY AND CHANGE 

A fundamental transformation in a political system will be said to 
occur when support has shifted from one set of authorities to a 
different set, in which the organization, solidary symbols (that is, 
symbols validating and defining limits of power), and central charac¬ 
teristics with regard to the way in which power is used have all 
undergone change. Once supj)ori begins to shift away from these 
aspects of authority which I shall call collectively the structure of 
authority, the system will he said to be in process of change. 

Although a shift in the support of authority as a criterion of 
change could be justified purely on grounds of its convenience for 
present purposes, it has in fact more than transitory significance, 
llic reason for this is that the existence of authority is fundamental 
to the working of a political system. To appreciate the part that 
authority plays in a political system, let us examine briefly the func¬ 
tion of a political system itself for the maintenance of a society. 

If we view a political system from the standpoint of its conse¬ 
quences for the society of which it is part, wc can see that one of its 
major functions is to help integrate the behavior of the members of 
the society. Integration can occur in two fundamentally different 
v^ays: through autonomous or private interaction on the part of the 
members of society, and through deliberate intervention on behalf 
of society. In every society there is scarcity of some of the major 
values or things desired. If the society is to maintain itself, it must 
be able to assure a minimal degree of order in the conflicts resulting 
from the pursuit of these scarce values. In part the values of the 
society are allocated through the development of customary norms 
and patterns of behavior that succeed in regulating the degree of 
conflict, preventing it from passing beyond a destructive point. The 
mechanisms here arc all autonomous in the sense that each individual 
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or group in the society works out his adjustment with others with¬ 
out the intervention of any special group or institution that presumes 
to sficak for the society as a whole. 

There is, however, a large segment of conflicts over values that are 
not resolved in this way. Where members of the society are unwilling 
or unable to negotiate their own differences, or where various groups 
seek special objectives with which others might not find themselves 
in accord, every society has developed characteristic institutions to 
mobilize the resources of the society for the purpose of regulating the 
differences. The fact that these means are regularly found in all 
societies has led scholars to identify and label them political institu¬ 
tions. The whole set of such institutions in a society may in turn be 
described as a political system." 

The significance for society of a political system and its component 
institutions is that through them it is possible to contribute to the 
maintenance of order. Where values in dispute cannot be privately 
negotiated, it is through the political system that decisions allocating 
them are made, put into effect, and normally obeyed or accepted by 
most members. I’hese political processes must result in the making 
and implementation of authc»ritativc decisions, if that minimal order 
requisite for the mere survival of society is to occur. Without at¬ 
tempting the necessarily involved proof here, I shall simply postulate 
that if it were not for the existence of a political system authorita¬ 
tively allocating values, minimal integration could not be achieved.’** 

If for a moment we set aside the relation between society and its 
political system and direct our attention to the political system itself, 
we can appreciate the fundamental role that authority must play. 
Without it the system could not fulfill its social function, and the 
society could not endure. If in turn this necessary structure of 
authority is to prevail in a political system, it must obtain support 
from the members of that system. Basic changes in the structure, as 
defined above, will alter the whole character of the political system. 
It is for this reason that decisive cessation in the input of support for 

*For an elaboration of the implicatmns of this concept sec my volume, The Pohtical 
System (i9'S^)> and “An Apiiro.ich to the Anal>sis of Political Systems,*’ World 
Politics (1957). 

*For the further tlevclojirncnt of this theme, sec my pajier, “A Theoretical Ap¬ 
proach to Authority,” Technical Report No. 17, prepared under contract N6onr-25i33 
(NR-o^7-o() 4) for the Office of Naval Research (1955). 
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a given structure of authority will be construct! here as a sign that 
the members of a political system arc ready to entertain a crucial 
alteration in their system. 

2 . IMAGES OF AUTHORITY 

To discover the extent to which the members of a political system 
stand ready to give or withdraw support for the stiucture of author¬ 
ity, I suggest that it is useful to focus on the peueptions or images of 
authority in the minds oi the members themselves. My hypothesis is 
that the way the members view their authorities, their structure, 
influence, mode of exercising jxrw'cr, and other characteristics, wdll 
signihcantly reflect the degree to which these members arc ready to 
give or withdraw support. 

If w’c lof)k for a moineni at a kind of research prevalent in the 
stud) of political change, w'c can appreciate why it is useful to single 
out perception for special study. This research adopts as its point of 
departure the description of the way in which transformations occur 
in the bases of legitimacy of the authority structure in political sys¬ 
tems. Ill this regard the threefold typology presented by Max Weber 
has captured the imagination of some research workers. A number of 
studies of underdeveloped areas have sought to apply this classifica¬ 
tion and to test its utility by analyzing the shifts in the bases of 
legitimacy for traditional to legal-rational systems through the 
vehicle of charismatic leaders. 

Such an approach to the study of autliority particularly interests 
us here, since it explicitly seeks to understand the process through 
w'^ich a political system changes its characteristic structure of 
authority. Change is viewed largely in terms of a shift in the support 
of symbols validating different structures of authority, coincident 
with a corresponding transformation of these structures themselves. 

Aside from the merits of this classification of legitimacy, which is 
not beyemd challenge, the Weberian typology, as it has been utilized, 
has certain shortcomings for purposes of understanding the dynamics 
of political change. First, it views change largely from the point of 
view of the holders of authority, such as the administrative staff and 
political chief, and the symbols attached to their roles. The subjects 
of authority play a very shadowy part in the processes of change, 
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reflecting Weber s typical overemphasis on the influence of great men 
in history. 

Second, it approaches the problem from a formal level. This may 
seem a rather strange accusation, since Weber operates within the 
framework of the concrete actor and his actions. Nevertheless as it 
turns out in this instance, the Weberian classificatory scheme offers 
only a gross description of principles of legitimacy and the various 
types of authority structures to which they correspond. At one level, 
change is described as the net result of the operation of economic 
and other social factors that makes it possible for any one of the 
given types of authority structures and validating symbols to break 
down. At another level, change is explained as the appearance of a 
charismatic leader whose authority at some stage becomes routinized 
info one of the other two types, traditional or legal-rational. 

Of course, as an ideal type the Weberian description was calcu¬ 
lated not to describe any given process of change but only to draw 
attention to the major components at work. Yet recent research has 
assumed that this typology docs in fact broadly describe the major 
elements at work in political transformations, at least in under¬ 
developed areas. However, even if the Weberian description of the 
process of change should prove to be valid, it would still have to be 
supplemented with an explanation of the dynamics underlying the 
gross description. 

To sec what I mean, let us assume first, with Weber, that all the 
factors constituting the social environment of a political system^ 
contribute in one way or another to the rise of a new basis for 
legitimacy and a new structure of authority. Let us agree further 
that the pattern of change typically involves the appearance of a 
charismatic chief whose charisma later becomes routinized. Pre¬ 
sumably changes in culture, economy, personality types, and the 
like would be transmitted to the political system and account for the 
loss of power and validity of the existing authorities. However, in 
terms of this Weberian analysis, correct as it may formally be, we 
are still left with the problem of how in fact we are to trace through 
and sum up the impact of these changes in the environment upon 
the patterns of authority in a political system. 

^Foi till toiKipt “soujl invironnuni of a puhtic.il s\stim” sic ‘‘An Approach to 
the AnaUsis ol Political Systems,” cited above, footnote 2. 
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A useful device for drawing all these strands of influence together 
would be establishment of the effect of these changes upon the way 
in which the members of a system perceive their authorities and 
related solidary symbols. By concentrating on perceptions of au¬ 
thority, we could develop an index of the predisposition for support 
to shift towards or away from a given set of authorities. 

l''o establish such an index we would need to begin with the mem¬ 
bers’ perceptions of their authorities and relate the resultant images 
to their conceptions of who the authorities ought to be, the charac¬ 
teristics they ought to have, and the symbols in terms of which their 
power ought to be limited. If there is a gap between what is per¬ 
ceived as existing, on the one hand, and as desirable, on the other, 
the hypothesis is that the measure of this gap provides an index of 
the state of readiness in which the individual finds himself with 
regard to shifting his sufiport. Up to a certain point, a discrepancy 
between perceptions and expectations may be tolerated or tolerable; 
but if the gap stretches beyond a certain magnitude, presumably a 
state of readiness arises.'"’ 

It is of course one matter to be ready to transfer support from one 
to another structure of authority and quite another matter to act so as 
to implement this state of mind. Just what is involved in the relation 
between the state of readiness and implementation I shall examine 
at a later stage. The important point here is that an inquiry of the 
present sort could lead not to an index of the probability of change 
but only to an index of the psychological state indicating a predis- 
|)osition to change. 

For the purposes of economy and uniformity of expression, I shall 
de.:ignate as the “perceived image” the way in which the members 

'‘Fiom time to time, (he presence and impluations ol this ^ap aie intuitively rcco^j 
ni/cd in the literature of politics. For example, “What is central to the situation (in 
the conflict between peneiations in the USSR) is the inherent cleavage within a 
society whcie the \oung are brought up to revere ceitain broailly humanistic tenets 
which SoMct Communism shares with Western liberalism—only to make the 
shattering discovery on leaving school, that no m<ire than lip seivice is paid to these 
fine ideals of social justice and fellowship in the actual society in w'hich they are 
expected to take their place. One would not wish to claim that this pioblem is alto¬ 
gether peculiai to the USSR but owing U) the totalitarian characitr of the regime, 
and the immense gap between promise and performance, it is perhaps more shaiply 
accentuated in the Soviet Union than in any other country at the piesent time” 
(Soviet Survey, 12 (1957), 3; italics mine). 
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of a political system do in fact view die authorities and related 
properties. For lack of a more appropriate term I shall use the phrase 
“expected image” to refer to the way in which the members think 
the authorities ought to be organized, to act, and to be limited in the 
exercise of power. 

3. POLITICAL AUIIIORITIES AS A CONCEPT 

If we are to explore the problems raised by an attempt to build up 
informatirm about these perceived and ex[)cctcd images of author¬ 
ities, we must first have some idea about wh.it wc, as professional 
students of politics, have in mind when we speak of the political 
authorities. This will give us some clue to the kind of objects of 
perception to which we shall have to refer when we deal with the 
problems of eliciting from the members of a political system the 
nature of their image of authnritv. Professional students of politics 
could be looking at the same phenomena as other members of a 
political system, or more likely, at something cjuite different. 

To settle at the outset just what the concept “political authorities” 
signifies, let us examine the idea of authority itself. We may under¬ 
stand authority in one of two senses: either as a property of an indi¬ 
vidual or grotip or as the property of a relation between two or more 
individuals or groups. The difference may seem at first glance rather 
slight but in fact it turns out to have a wealth of significance for 
research. 

In the way that the concept is used today, it sometimes seems as 
though authority is a <juality attaching to or inherent in an indi¬ 
vidual, possessed much as he possesses hair of a certain color, or a 
particular stature or weight. The possession of this quality does not 
depend upon the kind of relationship in which the individual stands 
to others but solely upon other signs that indicate whether or not he 
has it. Colloquially we are accustomed to saying that a policeman 
has the authority to prevent crimes, so long as he is a policeman. 
Once wc are aware of the fact that he does hold this position, we 
may automatically ascribe the authoritative characteristic to him. 

To a certain point, this view of the nature of authority may be 
used without leading us into great difficulty. But its utility dwindles 
if we should discover that for a variety of reasons it happens that the 
policeman is not obeyed with regard to certain matters; and let us 
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<i.ssii!nc that he is not able to enforce his prcsumecl authority. In 
practice this happens when violators of the law have special connec¬ 
tions that enable them to flout the orders of the policeman on the 
beat. Now there arises the difficulty of determining how wc arc to 
interpret that |KTCcntage of cases in which the policeman issues 
orders having no visible consc(|ucnces in the way of compliance by 
members of the system. If authority is a characteristic independent 
of the kind of relalionshij') existing between its holder and ()thers, 
clearly we must say that even in those cases the policeman continues 
to possess authority. Although qualities like his strength or the 
color of his hair may change, they do not change merely because 
some other jierson refuses to rec<»gnize their existence. To insist upon 
ascribing authority to him, however, even when he is not obeyed, 
becomes meaningless ii nr)t nonsensical, if we assume that to have 
authority is to have the ca|)acit\ to obtain compliance to orders. We 
arc driven therefore to lo{»k foi other possible meanings to the 
proposition, which seems intuitivel\ correct, that the policeman 
nevertheless has authf)rity even at the verv moment of being flouted. 

There is a possible sense in which this is correct. What wc may 
mean is that the law prescribes that he shall have the power to re- 
(]uire others to do certain things, even though in fact for one reason 
or ancjther, these persons may refu.se to obey and may get away 
with it. In this ca.se, all wc are .sasing is that the law declares that 
a certain kind of relationship shall exist between a policeman and 
others. If the rclationshif) does not in fact prevail, this does not 
change the prescription of what ought to exist. In charactcri/.ing the 
role as authoritative, we arc not in reality describing one of its prop¬ 
erties but we are rather attributing to it a quality that we think it 
should have. Authority here becomes a term of evaluation masejuer- 
ading as a descriptive concept. Because the law says that the police¬ 
man should be obeyed, even when he is not, wc continue to insist 
that he has authority because wc believe that he ought to have it. 

We need to be able to overcome this curiously ambiguous mean¬ 
ing, and to avoid having to .shift from a descri|)tive to an evaluative 
frame of reference for the same word within the .same context. For 
this purpo.se it is useful to conceive of authority, not as a character¬ 
istic that attaches to a member of the political system regardless of 
its cr)n.sequence.s, but as a type of power relationship between two or 
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more members or groups. The presence of authority in each case will 
depend upon the exact nature of the relationship. 

To understand clearly just what this use of the concept implies, it 
will be necessary to indicate the class of similar relations of which it 
is a part and the distinctions among them.® Authority is a type of 
relationship that we can call influence. A person stands in the rela- 
tionship of influence with respect to another when his behavior 
modifies the acts of that other in some way. It may lead the other 
person to change his action or in some cases to maintain his current 
way of acting if, but for the exercise of influence, he would have 
altered his behavior. 

We can divide influence into two types depending upon the 
presence or absence of intention on the part of the person who 
exercises the influence. Those cases in which A influences B but docs 
not intend to do so, we can call ryiere influence; those cases in which 
A docs in fact intend to do so and is effective, we can call power. 

For exam()le, let us suppose A is a political leader who has become 
aware of a move to increase tariffs on a product in general demand in 
his district and at the moment intends only to sound out his constitu¬ 
ents on the matter. If upon learning of the proposed increase, his 
constituents send a stream of protests to the appropriate members of 
the government, A will clearly have influenced their behavior, even 
though he might be very much surprised by the results of the infor¬ 
mation he had imparted. He had intended only to elicit information 
but instead accidentally stirred up a hornet’s nest. This situation is 
one of mere influence. It differs markedly from one in which A 
might apprise his constituents of the proposed increase in the hope 
that he could lead them to protest the action. The consequences 
would be intended, and thereby A would have a measure of control 
over the behavior of his constituents. This type of control is so vital 
to the operation of a political system and is in fact so often equated 
with the whole of politics that it is useful to distinguish this ca.se 
from the former by calling it an exercise of power. 

As in other cases of definition, we could argue whether this is 

®F«r a similar and su^igcslivc classi6cation of typrs of power see II. Goldhamcr and 
E. A. Shils, “Types of Power and Status,*’ American Journal of Sociology, 45:171-182 
(1939). conceptualization of power in relational terms, see C. J. Friedrich, Consti- 
tuttonal Government and Democracy (1951), ch. 1. 
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what one really and truly means by the concept “power,” and 
whether intention must always be present. There would be little 
prospect of ever terminating the discussion of a question posed in 
this way. The most I am saying is that the presence of an intention to 
modify the behavior of others constitutes such an important element 
in an influence relationship and is so different in its consequences 
from other relationships that it is useful to signalize its presence by 
referring to it as power. 

We can distinguish two basically different types of power relation¬ 
ships, and authority falls into one of these. The property differentiat¬ 
ing these two types is that of the presence or absence of awareness, 
on the part of the subject, of an attempt to exercise power, that is, 
(jf an intention to modify his behavior. When B is not aware of A’s 
intention to influence him but A docs in fact manage to get B to 
follow his wishes, we can say that we have an instance of tyjaniptila- 
tion. For example, without informing B of his desires, A may so 
work on B through the use of propaganda and other instruments 
that B docs what A desires even though B is entirely innocent of the 
fact that he is serving A’s ends. 

In the second general class of power relationships, A’s intention is 
known to B. Here we have three subtyf)es: force, persuasion, and 
authority. In the case of jorce, A physically seizes B and compels him 
to do what A wishes. The police may seize a political dissenter and 
jail him, thereby removing him from the realm of active political 
participation, to the extent that the imprisonment is effective. 

In the case of persuasion, A may seek to get B to change his be 
havior by presenting him with arguments intended to show him 
why this change is desirable. If B reviews these communications, 
evaluates them in the light his own criteria of what he considers 
best under the circumstances, and then accepts them as the basis of 
his actions, wc can say that B has been persuaded to execute A*s 
intentions. 

On the other hand, if A sends a message to B and B adopts this 
message as the basis of his own behavior without evaluating it in 
terms of his own standards of what is desirable under the circum¬ 
stances, we can say that A has exercised authority over B.^ B here 

^ Autlii)nt\ W.IS interpreted in this way quite some tunc l>\ L Stem, in “'fhe 
oi Authority,” American Sociological Society, 18:116 120 at p. 117, 
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has accepted a message from A as authoritative for or binding upon 
him and without further contemplation of its merits acts to carry 
out A’s intention as incorporated in the communication. There may 
be a number of determinable grounds leading B to accept the mes- 
sage as binding. He may like A; he may feel that he ought to act in 
accordance with A’s commands because it is right to do so; he may 
fear possible sanctions that A can impose; or he may feel that it is in 
his own material interests to accept A’s directives in this situation. 
But regardless of these and other varied grounds upon which one 
person might be induced to obey another, the fact that in practice he 
does obey the other is sufficient evidence for describing the power 
relationship as one of authority. 

This interjirctation of authority conflicts with the way it is often 
used even by those who would agree that authority is a quality not 
of a person hut of a rcLitionship between people. In this use authority 
is indeed an as[)ect of power l)ut refers to legitimate as against coer¬ 
cive power. Authority stands in contrast to coercion. In a political 
system in which the governing group, say, bases its activity on the 
principle of hereditary divine right of kings, and in which the mem¬ 
bers of the system consider this princif)le to he adequate grounds for 
obeying their rulers, the power is said to be legitimate or in accord 
with the generally accepted moral standards for ruling. In this event, 
the holders of political power can also he described as the political 
authorities. If, however, in the given system, the bulk of the mem¬ 
bers reject hereditary royal divinity as an acceptable basis for comply¬ 
ing with the decisions of the rulers, and large elements of force must 
be used to bring about obedience, then the holders of political power 
are coercers. They rule through coercion and cannot be said to hold 
political authority in the system. 

As I am using the terms here, the above situation would be in¬ 
terpreted differently. Both in the case where the legitimacy of the 
rulers is accepted and where the rulers are obeyed only because they 
possess a predominance of effective, violent sanctions, the rulers can 
be described as the authorities. The difference docs not arise from 

wticrc aiitlioiit) was tkCmctl as “ihc ‘untested acceptance of another’s jud{jment.’ To 
suhinit to authoritv »mj)lici. the suiitndei of one’s own judgment in favor of another.” 
In recent >(.ars, othtis have adopted sinidar definition. See for example, C. I. 
Barnard, 77 ;c Furuttons of the Fxtcutive (19^8), and H. Simon, Administratwe 
Behavior (1947). 
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the presence or absence of authority, that is, the capacity to obtain 
compliance in either case, hut rather from the varying motivations 
for obeying. In the one case, authority rests on the fact that most 
members of the system accept rulers based upon divine right as 
legitimate and accordingly feel they ought to be obeyed. In the 
other case, even though the members of the system would if they 
could change their rulers, nevertheless out of fear of the consequences 
ff)r themselves or because they simply have no acceptable alternative, 
they do in fact obey. The grounds of obedience here we can designate 
as fear or necessity. In the one case we have legitimate authority; in 
the other nonlegitimate or coercive authority. 

As was true for the identification of power, theie would be little 
point in debating whether the one or the other interpretation of 
authority conveys its presumed real meaning. All we can do is to 
indicate which description of the concrete phenomena is more use¬ 
ful. For purposes of signalizing the difTerences between systems with 
regard to the amount of violence involved in the relationships be¬ 
tween the rulers and subjects, the authority-coercion dichotomy un¬ 
doubtedly has some value. Beyond that, however, use of this type of 
classification runs into certain obvious difficulties. Authority clearly 
refers in this definition to a relationship of obedience. By contrasting 
it with coercion, although it points up the important differences in 
grounds of obeying, it obscures the fact that in both the authoritative 
and coercive relationships, the subjects of the acts of the rulers do in 
fact obey. It draws attention almost exclusively to the one factor: the 
degree of legitimacy or illegitimacy attached to the decisions and 
positions of the rulers. 

An adequate analytical scheme for understanding the way in 
which political systems operate demands, however, that our concepts 
incorporate the widest range of relevant political phcjiomena. If we 
view authority as one among four kinds of power relationships, we 
are able to embrace a wider range of behaviors known to be relevant 
to the operation of political systems. This more comprehensive 
classification points not only to the differences between but also to 
the similarities of systems we have spoken about, those based on 
principles of legitimacy and those based on fear of violent sanctions. 
In both cases obedience is forthcoming. 

This fact poses two questions: what are the means used to achieve 
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this obedience, and on what grounds do those who obey act in con¬ 
formity with the decisions of the rulers? It points up what seems to 
be obscured in the authority-coercion dichotomy, namely, that in 
both types of political systems communications or commands are 
issued by the rulers and are accepted as the premises of action by the 
bulk of the members of the system. In this sense the relationships 
between ruler and ruled are identical regardless of the presence or 
absence of legitimacy and coercion. To call attention to this similarity 
it is useful to designate the relationship as one of authority and to 
accept the fact that in both types of systems authoritative or binding 
decisions arc made. It leaves open for further inquiry the task of 
establishing why people obey. In doing so, it draws attention not 
only to legitimacy as a possible ground, but also to the threat of 
violence, coincidence of material interests, identification of the sub¬ 
jects with the ruler as in the case of a charismatic ruler, and the like. 
This classification, therefore, draws together in a more economical 
way a broader range of related political facts vital for understanding 
how a political system functions. 

But we are confronted with a certain inconsistency in the applica¬ 
tion of this concept. Among those writers who implicitly adopt the 
authority-coercion dichotomy, the day-to-day makers and executors 
of binding dccisitms are frequently designated as the political au¬ 
thorities, even in the case of coercive systems. This usage indicates 
that the notion of authority is being applied in the neutral sense I 
have suggested. Anyone who is regularly obeyed is an authority. 

It would be misleading, however, to imply that the political 
authorities arc always able to execute their intentions solely through 
their use of the authoritative elements in the power relationship of 
which they are part. To put the matter in another way, those who 
occupy authority roles in a political system may be able to execute 
their decisions through means other than authority itself. This raises 
the problem as to the extent to which we are achieving adequate 
clarity and consistency in continuing to apply this label to this set of 
roles. 

The fact is that political authorities typically utilize means other 
than authority to perform their tasks, and for this reason it is in a 
sense misleading to characterize them as the authorities. To the 
extent that my classification of power is exhaustive, they have three 
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other typical relationships through which they can implement their 
decisions. They may utilize pure force, as when they physically 
seize members of the system and compel them to act or usually not 
to act in a given way. The political })oIice are the main instrument 
for the accomplishment of this end in totalitarian systems we know 
today. 1 distinguish here between force and the threat of force. In 
the latter case we have an example of the exercise of authority. There 
is a significant difference between actually eliminating a person from 
the political system by jailing him and merely threatening him with 
incarceration. When only threats are made, the individual may be 
inclined to obey, thereby participating in an authority relationship, 
whereas in the case of pure force the individual continues to refuse 
to obey but is nevertheless compelled to conform to the decision of 
the authorities. 

The authorities may also use manipulation to achieve their goals. 
Since the point is quite clear, we may pass over it rapidly, indicating 
only that this type of power finds its place in democratic as well as 
autocratic systems. 

It is [)ersuasion, however, that is by far the most prevalent type of 
power in all systems operating under the conditions of modern mass- 
industrialized societies. T he diffusion of democratic doctrines and 
attitudes has led to a jironounccd resistance to commands, even when 
by circumlocution they arc })hrascd as requests. There is a wide¬ 
spread preference for acting not because someone tells us to act in a 
given way, but because we have had the opj>ortunity to weigh the 
pros and cons and to arrive at an independent judgment concerning 
the desirability of the proposed activity. This is particularly, although 
not exclusively, true of modern democracies. Here the presumed 
authoritative clement in a law is reinforced, if not at times largely 
displaced, by appeals to the members of the system to conform to 
legislation because it seeks to meet long-range or broadly conceived 
needs and interests. In reepnt decades the burgeoning of “fireside 
chats,” the increase in activities of public-relations experts in govern¬ 
mental agencies, and the popular diffusion of the reasons and need 
for particular kinds of legislation, represent attempts to obtain con¬ 
formity to decisions, not only because as the “law of the land” they 
arc supposed to be binding, but also because they are reasonable in 
terms of the interests of the various persons and groups involved. 
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In one sense, then, the designation of those who make the im¬ 
portant decisions in a political system as the political authorities is a 
misnomer. It stresses the authoritative aspects of their power relation¬ 
ships and tends to gloss over the other ty])es of power relationships 
typically brought into play, at least in modern times. Its usage re¬ 
flects earlier historical periods when authority played a greater part 
ill the organization and processes of political life. 

In the literature, the special roles embraced by the idea of political 
.luthfirities are variously called the government, rulers, governors, 
elite, decision-makers, or policy makers. The indecision in termi¬ 
nology is a symptom not only of dissatisfaction with any one term but 
also of indeterminacy concerning identification of the specific mem¬ 
bers of the system in this way. Yet the phrase, political authorities, 
continues to have considerable utility. The terms ruler and governor 
are no adequate substitute, since they too have a number of unfavor¬ 
able subsidiary connotations. Even the relatively neutral contem¬ 
porary hyphenations, decision- or policy-makers, do not fill the need. 
The actual mal^a's of policies or political decisions do not exhaust 
the members of a system normally included in the idea of the 
authorities. lUit the term as used refers also to those who execute 
policy. 

Furthermore, the advantage of the term political authorities is that 
it continues to stress the element of authority which is necessary in 
the relationships between the makers and executors of policy and the 
re.st of the members of a political system. It is empirically observable 
that no political sy.stem has endured without the existence of the 
[)owcr of authority in the hands of a determinable subset of members. 
This is true of all but the smallest, least organized primitive so¬ 
cieties, and there is some reason to believe that even in these cases, 
authority roles appear to be absent only because anthropologists have 
not been sufficiently sensitive to the political aspects of these socie¬ 
ties.^ 

It is also true (m logically deduciblc grounds. We could show that 
it would be impossible for a pcJitical system to maintain itself if the 
initiation, formulation, and execution of political decisions had to 
rely on any combination of force, manipulation, or persuasion, cx- 

“Scc, in this respect, the interesting preface by A. R. RadclifTc-Biown to M. Fortes 
and F.. K. Ev.'ins-Pritchard, cds., African Political Systems (1940), pp. xi-xxiii. 
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eluding authority entirely. The outlay of energy involved in having 
to force, manipulate, or persuade members into conformity with a 
decision would exceed the resources of any but the smallest face-tO' 
face political system.** It is for these reasfms valuable and logical to 
continue to label as the “political authorities” those who in fact 
formulate and execute decisions accepted as binding by the members 
of the political system. 

In brief, then, for purposes of political analysis, the authorities are 
those members whose communications arc in fact obeyed, disregard¬ 
ing for the moment the reasons for compliance. Although there is 
no need to probe the matter further here, it is obvious that not every 
last member of the system needs to obey. In general terms, we can 
say that the bulk of the members spread over most of the territory 
over which the authorities presume their decisions and acts to apply 
tieed to comply most of the time. 

4. PF.RCF.IVRD IMV(,ES 

If wc arc to understand the part that images of authority play in 
[luliiical change, it is not enough merely to describe the referents of 
the concept of political authority and then pass on to a discussion of 
the popular images (jf the characteristics of this authority. The image 
of political authority raised by my description is one present in the 
mind of the social scientist; it need not, and normally will not, coin¬ 
cide with the picture in the mind of the participants of the authority 
relationship, assuming they arc not themselves trained in social 
science. That is, the presence of a gap between perceived and 
exiK'ctcd images that generates a readiness to transfer support does 
not require that the members of a political system see as the authori¬ 
ties those who arc so defined for research purposes by the social 
scientist. To expect this would be to commit the fallacy of misplaced 
images, since we cannot assume that the average person views the 
world through the conceptual lenses of the social scientist. The task 
for the social scientist, then, is to put himself behind the lenses of 
those persons whose perceptions he is exploring. He must seek to 
discover just whom the members of the political system see as the 

®a*his theme i& elaborated in “A Theoretical Approach to Authoiiiy,” cited above, 
lootnoie 
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persons who are responsible for making and who do make and 
implement the authoritative decisions for a society. 

To take a concrete illustration, students of politics have described 
the patterns of behavior that developed as some of the members of 
the German political system transferred their support from the 
Weimar authorities and symbols to those of the Nazi regime. We can 
describe what ()ccurrcd as the displacement of one set of authorities 
and solidary symbols by another. Rut this tells us little about how 
the shift occurred. Presumably some members of the system at one 
stage sensed, however inarticulately, that their image of the author¬ 
ities did not coincide with their view of who the authorities ought to 
he; as the discrepancy between perceived and expected images 
widened, there was a greater propensity to accept a new structure of 
authority and associated symbols. This is not to say that the Nazis 
rose to power solely because o{ the existence of such a gap in images. 
All that 1 am suggesting is that the inner dynamics of the process of 
change would not have led in this direction unless the members of 
the system who initially did in fact support the Nazi regime were 
placed in a state of readiness to shift their support. Others of course 
never did support the Nazi authorities, except to the extent to which 
they were coerced into doing so. 

The point here is that even though we may describe the conse¬ 
quence of the behavior of those who did seek the change as that of 
lending support to the Nazi authorities, we really do not know 
whom these members saw in their own interpretation as the outgoing 
and incoming authorities. The images they had of the Weimar and 
of the Nazi authorities c(juld have and probably in most cases did 
diverge appreciably from the cx post facto conclusions of political 
research. Until we clearly established whom they saw as the author¬ 
ities under both regimes, we would lack an important link in under¬ 
standing the relationship between the authorities and their subjects. 
We would not know toward whom the members of the German 
political system were orienting their behavior when they transferred 
their support, and to that extent we would be neglecting an im¬ 
portant element involved in the shift. 

On purely a priori grounds — and this has been suggested by 
preliminary investigation — we could expect that the members of a 
political system would be able to include within their perceptions a 
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number of alternative elements in varying proportions. Conceivably 
when wc seek to discover whom it is they sec as responsible for 
making the decisions and taking the action necessary to meet the 
problems with which the country is confronted, we might find that 
at least in a democratic system, the members think primarily of the 
people at large, “people” in this sense meaning the voters. The 
voters would be perceived presumably because they select the repre¬ 
sentatives whose task it then is to make day-to-day decisions within 
the framework of the whole electoral process. The element of the 
people as the ultimate political authority in a system might loom so 
large in some images as to reduce to relatively minor significance the 
other aspects included within the image. 

The mental picture of others, however, might cf)me to a sharp 
focus not on the voters but on the formal authorities. In this event, 
the details of this image would be of considerable interest. For in¬ 
stance, to what extent does this image correspond with what the 
professional student of politics conceives to be the existing com¬ 
ponents of the structure of political authority If we adopt the 
dcscri])tion offered by social scientists as the closest approximation 
to the correct identification of those who make and execute authorita¬ 
tive decisions for a society, we will find that popular images vary 
from those that show the individual to be extremely well-informed 
and correct in his perceptions, to those that display considerable 
ignorance and confusion. 

A final element in the picture might be that of the authorities as 
the “real powers behind the scenes”: as various social groups and 
individuals who hold no formal place in the political structure mak¬ 
ing and influencing decisions and actions. These groups might be 
perceived as the real authorities, with the formal government con¬ 
sidered, if not an epiphenomenon, at least of secondary consequence. 
Such a perception might include a wide range of objects from 
prominent personalities, interest groups, and lobbyists, to such 
specific categories as the wealthy members of the system, labor, and 
the military establishment. 

I am not suggesting that the images reported would necessarily 
include only one or the other of these various categories of elements. 
Rather, we could expect that aspects of each category would appear 
in the picture of authorities held by any one member. We might, 
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however, find that some elements loomed larger in the image than 
others, thus reducing the other elements to comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant proportions. In any event we would elicit in this way images of 
the structure of authority in the minds of the respondents. We would 
have some concrete basis upon which to determine the kind of ob¬ 
jects toward which the individual orients his behavior when, for 
example, he obeys the laws sanctioned by the political authorities. 
This image would represent the concrete reality to which the per- 
cciver, depending upon the degree of his political awareness and 
participation, would be subconsciously or quite deliberately compar¬ 
ing his expected images of authority. 

The readiness of the members of a political system to maintain or 
shift their support for political authorities is a function not only of 
who they think the authorities are, but also of their perceptions of 
the way in which the authorities act. Different images of the 
characteristics of the political authorities would result in different 
types of responses to the demands imposed upon the members of a 
system by these authorities, if only because we interpret the meaning 
of the acts of others in the light of what we think of them. 

It would be useful to uncover the many different perceptions of 
various characteristics such as the following: to what extent are the 
authorities seen as competent, honest, trustworthy, prestigeful, dedi¬ 
cated, representative, responsive to demands, morally responsible, 
powerful, punitive, or disciplinary, as against inept, corrupt, unre¬ 
liable, degrading, self-seeking, unrepresentative, impermeable to de¬ 
mands, irresponsible, weak, protective, or nurturing.? 

Whether we selected for examination these or other qualities 
would depend upon an evaluation of the kind of expectations mem¬ 
bers of the system have of the way in which their authorities ought 
to behave. It would then be possible to develop a measure of dis¬ 
parity concerning those aspects of the images that are conceived as 
important by the members themselves. 

We would also need information concerning the distance in per¬ 
ceptions between the kind of limits within which political authorities 
do in fact act as compared to those that are expected of them. This 
would 1)1 ing out the symbols of legitimacy and solidarity most 
closely associated with political authority. 
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Political and legal philosophy has exerted considerable effort to 
inquire into the kind of limits that ought to be imposed upon politi¬ 
cal authorities. From the perspective of our present concerns, moral 
inquiry of this kind can be interpreted as the expectations held by 
political philosophers and constitutional lawyers concerning the 
limits of authority or zones of obedience. There is little reason to 
assume that the images held by the political philosophers and lawyers 
would coincide with those held by other members of a political sys¬ 
tem, although insofar as there is homogeneity in political culture, 
there should be some minimal c(»nvergcnce of expectations. 

Furthermore, a large amount of research has been devoted to 
identifying the actual limits of authority. The minute examination 
of the Constitution and related legislation in the United States, for 
example, reveals the kind of limits that have in practice been ac¬ 
cepted by the authorities. The study of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in interpreting the meaning of the Constitution has con¬ 
tributed to our knowledge of the kinds of limits that at least this 
segment of the authorities has sought to put into effect. 

However, in spite of this tremendous body of available data about 
the desired boundaries of jioliiical authority or those adopted in 
practice, we have little if any reliable knowledge about the kinds of 
limits that the members of any political system see as in fact restrict¬ 
ing and legitimating the behavior of their authorities. Yet this 
would seem to be an inescapable starling point if we sought to pre¬ 
dict the kind (ff response that any expansion or for that matter re¬ 
traction in the powers and scope of intervention permitted to political 
authorities might elicit from the members of a political system. 

The identification of the nature of the perceived images is only 
the first step. We can anticipate that these images will not be 
homogeneous for the members of a political system. We would need 
to discover why various types of images do emerge in different 
parts of the population. 

To this end, the impact of a variety of factors upon a person's 
image would need to be tested, such as the individual’s age, sex, 
personal experience in and awareness of politics, and his socio¬ 
economic, religious, and ethnic background. To illustrate what I 
mean, let us take socio-economic status. It is well-known that one’s 
position in this respect provides differential access (and response) to 
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education and to the mass media and thereby at least to information 
about those who arc most influential in making and effectuating 
political policies. In addition, social and economic position helps to 
shape one’s way of life and thereby to create wide gulfs in types of 
political experience; this would be reflected in the way in which vari¬ 
ous elements combine in a concrete mental image. 

We would also want to inquire into the effect upon this image of 
the fact that for the overwhelmingly large proportion of the mem¬ 
bers of a political system, those political authorities about whom we 
have some views are not familiar to us as the result of personal 
contact. Almost exclusively we come to know them cither through 
formal education and mass media of communication or through 
personal information from others who themselves have obtained 
their opinion from these media. This aspect of the process of political 
perception tends to be neglected if only because it seems so apparent. 

For most of the people, there is little opportunity to establish 
direct personal contact with those whom a social scientist might 
designate as the authorities and associated influential groups. We are 
prone to forget that for the vast majority of the members of the 
American system, for example, contacts with the authorities are 
normally confined to licensing agencies, police, firemen, tax officials, 
agricultural agents, educational officials, postal employees, and the 
like. We might perhaps go so far as to include local party officials, 
such as precinct captains, who are sometimes confused in the public 
mind with appointed officials, although not without justification 
when the party officials also hold public office. 

These various types of public authorities are relay points between 
the vast network of elected and appointed officials and effective 
interest groups associated with them, on the one side, and the mem¬ 
bers of the system who are affected by their behavior, on the other. 
There are of course other relay points connecting the higher reaches 
of the authorities with the members of the system, as for example, 
where persons in their private capacity act as informal administrators 
of the law, even though we do not usually view them in this light. I 
have in mind here the employer, from corporation to housewife, who 
collects income or social-security taxes for the national authorities, 
and the storekeeper who collects sales taxes from the public. But it 
is doubtful whether this category would ever appear as part of the 
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authorities on the political map of the average member of the system. 

In brief, the bulk of ihe members (>f a political system such as 
ours, to the extent that they interact personally with the political 
authorities, experience that relation at the tail end of an involved 
process of making and implementing binding decisions. We would 
therefore be justified in expecting that whatever image of authorities 
the member of such a system has might arise in part as a by-product 
of the kind of relation in which the individual fintls himself with the 
specific members of the political authorities at his end of the network. 
In fact, lu)wcver, preliminary inquiry suggests that these last find 
little place in his mental picture. Instead there apjKvir on his visual 
horizon primarily those groups or members of the authorities who 
are socially and usually spatially most remote and with whom he 
has little or no personal contact or access and, what is equally im¬ 
portant, little or no chance in bis lifetime of having anything but 
contact at a distance. 

To the extent that this is true, the members of a bureaucratized 
democracy such as ours, in contrast to smaller traditional societies, 
have become habituated to conceiving of themselves as subject to the 
acts and decisions of other members or institutions that arc person¬ 
ally remote and inaccessible. This state of affairs is not only the 
product of a mass bureaucratized political system but also of the 
effort to maintain practices consonant with the norm calling for a 
government of laws, not of men. One of the effects of this imperson¬ 
ality and remoteness of political authorities is that the members of a 
political system must rely heavily on indirect channels of com¬ 
munication to transmit material out of which cognition arises. In 
mass societies the lines of communication become attenuated and 
complicated, introducing distortion and partial, if not at times com¬ 
plete, blockage of information. As a result the members of such a 
system are normally exposed to inadequate stimuli for purposes of 
forming an accurate image of who the political authorities are and 
how they act. 


5. EXPECTED IMAGES 

For the purpose of estimating and understanding the reasons for 
the distance between perceived and expected images of political 
authority, I have indicated so far that it would be necessary, first, to 
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establish the empirical referents of the concept political authority as 
it could he used in research; second, to discover the kind of picture 
of political authorities in terms of which various sets of members of 
a political system orient themselves ns they respond to acts by and 
communications from authority; and third, to account for the differ¬ 
ences in images by rel.iting them to various socio-economic character¬ 
istics and contact points with authorities. The next step involves the 
acquisition of data abf)Ut the kind of organization of authority the 
members of a system would prefer and the characteristics they would 
like the authorities to possess. Hiis would constitute the expected 
image. 

The discovery of this image is equivalent to an inquiry into one 
aspect of the members’ belief systems. The technical problems here 
are considerable but the objectives can be indicated verv briefly. 
We would need to find answers to this major question: What kind 
of jiersons would the members of a political system like to see as the 
political authorities? This question involves several subsidiary items. 
First, who would the members of a system like to see play some 
significant part in making and executing authoritative decisions? In 
some systems, as in the United States where the political culture is 
homogeneous, clustering around the axis of democratic theory, we 
might be able to anticipate with some degree of accuracy the various 
types of responses. Hut in other political systems, such as the French 
or Indonesian, the range of response might show considerably 
greater variations. It is these differences that both reflect and con¬ 
tribute to the lack of political homogeneity at the level of behavior. 

Second, what sort of relationships would the members of the 
system prefer to sec among all those who participate in making and 
executing authoritative decisions? This would get at their preferences 
with regaid to the organization of authority. Even if it should turn 
out that in many political systems, members were fundamentally 
satisfied with the given structure and therefore were not inclined to 
offer alternatives as more desirable, this would be very significant 
from the point of view of their stale of mind with regard to their 
readiness to support political change. 

Third, we would require data about the kind of qualities the 
members would prefer the political authorities to manifest and the 
limits within which they would wish the authorities to confine the 
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exercise of their powers. Here we would he tapping their implicit 
political philosophy, that is, their conception of what the solidary 
symbols ought to be. 

In this way we could elicit and identify the basic expected norms 
held by the members of a system. We would then be in a position to 
establish the distances between them and the actual perceptions. 

6. LIMITATIONS Ol- TllF. INDEX 

As I indicated at the outset, it is important to bear in mind exactly 
the kind of knowledge we obtain through discovering the distance 
between perceived and expected images. One way of doing this is to 
specify what such an index docs not tell us. 

In the first place, even if we had such an index of discrepancy, it 
would not tell us how far apart the two images have to be before 
sufficient discontent will be generated to stimulaie hostile action 
against the existing authfiritics. Theoretically it would be extremely 
difficult to undertake to specify in advance an\ meaningful measure 
of the degree of tolerance of discrepancy that a member of a system 
could enteitain.^^* 

However, if we look at the components of the image of authority, 
we may be able to shed a little further light on this problem. For 
example, we can anticipate that this tolerance will vary for different 
characteristics perceived in and expected of political authorities. As 
an illustration, even though subjects may wish authorities to conform 
to the general norms of honesty, they may be quite ready to tolerate 
a thoroughly dishonest regime if what the subjects see as their vital 
material interests are being adequately satisfied. On the other hand, 
if the prevailing cultural notions with regard to fairness and justice 
were flagrantly violated, the degree of tolerance might be signifi¬ 
cantly less. 

To approach this problem at a general level, we would have to 
determine what aspects of the political culture are considered the 
most salient in the behavior of the members of a given political sys¬ 
tem. We might then be able to test to discover whether the degree 
of tolerance of discrepancy between perceived and expected character¬ 
istics of authorities varied inversely with those qualities which the 

Recent rescaich in psychology with reg.ml to the toleiance of anibiguilv might 
be suggestive in this respect. 
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culture emphasized as vital. In this event, if with respect to fairness 
and honesty, for example, the distance between perception and ex¬ 
pectation were equal, we would anticipate that the unfairness of 
the authorities would be likely to induce greater discontent than 
their dishonesty, assuming the culture ranked fairness above honesty. 

In the second place, although the existence of a discrepancy 
between images together with even a high level of consciousness 
on the part of the members of a system of its presence may stimu¬ 
late a desire for a new structure of authority, the desire may still 
be insufficient to invite the kind of action necessary to effect the 
desired changes. There is a profound difTercncc between a felt 
need and its implementation. Historically it has often happened that 
the members of a system have even gone so far as to deplore 
vigorously the failure on the part of the prevailing authorities to 
measure up to expectations, and yet the counterbalancing conception 
that the means for transforming the structure of authority were 
not at hand has inhibited the required action. The actual attempt 
to alter the basic structure of authority and its associated solidary 
symbols depends not only upon the readiness of the members of 
the system to act but also upon their conception of the availability 
of the appropriate means. For this reason the existence of even a 
great distance between perceived and expected images, although a 
prerequisite of change, may be only a necessary rather than a 
sufficient condition. At most it prepares the ground for possible 
negative action against the prevailing structure of authority by 
reducing the degree of support available to it. Our understanding 
of the nature of and reasons for the existence of this distance can 
therefore inform us only of the degree of readiness on the part 
of the members of a system to transfer their support. 

In the third place, the state of mind of those subject to authority 
is relevant only when they are called upon to participate in in¬ 
troducing or maintaining a given structure of authority. But we 
know that there are numerous occasions when the structure is 
fundamentally altered with most of the subjects of authority having 
very little to do with the matter. For example, the structure of 
authority may be changed because new aspirants for power have 
the means to bring this about, even though the members of the 
political system would have preferred to maintain the old structure. 
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In this case the distance between perceived and expected images of 
authority is irrelevant. 

It will, however, have some significance for the permanence of 
the change. If there is a considerable distance between images of 
the new authorities, we can expect that the degree of legitimacy 
attributed to the new authorities would be at a minimal point. 
Stabilization of the change would, therefore, depend in part upon 
the success that attended any attempts on the part of the new 
authorities to close the gap between perceived and expected image. 

This brings us to a final point. Although the discrepancy in 
images may be an index of readiness to shift support, and even 
though the means for doing so may be available, these conditions 
in themselves would not permit us to predict the necessary alter¬ 
ation in the structure of political authority. It is of the very nature 
of political processes that the presence of such a gap in images 
would trigger attempts on the part of the prevailing authorities to 
close the gap. Political perceptions and preferences with regard 
to authority need not be fixed for life. There is always the op¬ 
portunity through manipulation of symbols, new policies, more 
ade(|uate dissemination of information, and the like, to bring per¬ 
ception into closer harmony with expectations or even to modify 
expectations themselves. In this way the predisposition of the 
members of the system to transfer support might be reduced. 

It is clear, therefore, that before this predisposition will lead to 
the act of withdrawing support, the discrepancy must reach an 
unspecified magnitude, and the magnitude may vary depending 
upon the characteristics in question; even if the members arc 
ready for action, they may not have the means; and before action 
is or can be undertaken, the existing authorities may succeed in 
narrowing the distance between images, thereby reducing the degree 
of readiness to shift support. Recognition of these limitations only 
serves to stress the modest claims that can be made on behalf of 
the hypothesis that there is a significant relation between the index 
of discrepancy of images and readiness to alter the input of sup¬ 
port for authority. 

However, this discussion also serves to emphasize that to the 
extent that political authority depends for its persistence, not on 
force exclusively or largely, but on acceptance by the bulk of the 
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members of the system, knowledge of the distance between images 
will provide us with a direct clue to the stability of the structure 
of authority. It indicates the potential for change waiting to be 
released by the appropriate events. 

Furthermore, the discrepancy index is a single index for a vast 
variety of factors contributing to change in a political system. 
Innovations in technology, economy, culture, social structure, and 
the like all contribute to important modifications in the operations 
of political systems. They leave their mark on these systems in 
two characteristic ways. First, they change the distribution of 
power and thereby make it possible for new structures of authority 
to emerge, regardless of the initial support available from the 
members of the system. Second, they normally influence perceptions 
and expectations of authority. As I suggested at the outset, by con¬ 
centrating on the impact of these factors on perception and its re¬ 
lationship to readiness to support authority, we have a method for 
synthesizing and isolating the potential effects of these multiple 
factors upon changes within a political system. 



12. Authority, Legitimation, and Political Action 

TALCOTT PARSONS 

The general field usually referred to by the term “authority” 
is an important meeting-ground between several of the sciences 
of human behavior, notably political science, sociology, and psy¬ 
chology. Like so many other terms in general usage it has been 
employed in a variety of dilTcrent senses, not only by proponents 
of dillerent disciplines, but within the same one. In such a situation 
it is often useful to attempt to analyze the difTcrent parts of the 
ct)m[)lex of social relations with reference to which the term is 
used by different writers. 1 shall concentrate my attention on the 
aspects which lie on the borderline between sociology and political 
science. 

The main problems with which this paper will be concerned 
involve the interrelations between three important functional aspects 
or imperatives of social systems. The first aspect is the way in which 
values and other facets of a common culture are shared by the 
members, internalized in their personalities, and institutionalized 
in the social structure. The second concerns the ways in which 
values are involved with the more differentiated social structure 
through particular institutions which regulate the main different 
relationship complexes of the society. The third concerns the ways 
in which the system is organized for the formulation and imple¬ 
mentation of effective collective action toward collective or “public” 
goals: what is usually thought of as the political aspects of the 
organization of the society. These three, the value aspect, the insti- 
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tutional aspect, and the political aspect stand in complex, but, 1 
think, relatively definite relations to each other. 

This classification of problems derives from a general classification 
of the structural components of social systems. The first, least 
difTcreniiatcd level, which can be taken as an analytical point of 
reference for structural analysis as a whole, is the system of values, 
which, relative to the other elements, must be formulated on a 
high level of generality. Values are modes of nt)rmative orientation 
of action in a social system, which define the main direction of 
action without reference to specific goals or more detailed situations 
or structures. The second level is that of institutions. Institutions 
are still normative patterns, but on a less general level; they arc 
differentiated according to the situational exigencies and structural 
subdivisions of the system. Property and authority, as I propose 
to use the terms, are institutional patterns or complexes.^ Insti¬ 
tutions are still generalized and “regulate” action at more dif¬ 
ferentiated and particularized levels. The third level, then, is what 
I call that of collectivities. A collectivity is a concrete system of 
interacting human individuals, of persons in roles. The term 
“group” is applicable to at least some collectivities, but not to 
institutions. One is a member of a collectivity, but not of an 
institution in my sense — thus to be a “member of property” is 
clearly nonsensical, but to be a member of a university faculty is 
not. Roles, finally, are the complexes of organized participation of 
individuals or categories of individuals in the functioning of col¬ 
lectivities. 


VALUES AND THE LEGITIMATION OF ACTION 

That a system of value-orientations held in common by the 
members of a social system can serve as the main point of reference 
for analyzing structure and process in the social system itself may 
be regarded as a major tenet of modern sociological theory.^ Values 

‘ In common usa^fc, even in the social sciences, the word “institution” is often used 
to designate what I shall here call a collcciiviiy. Whatever words are cmiiloyed it 
seems to me essential to make the distinction and keep it clear. 

* 1 'hc tradition of sociological theory to which I have refeiencc derives particularly 
from the work of Max Weber and hmile Durkheim, particularly, in the iiresent con¬ 
text, Weber. Sec especially his Theory of Social and Economic Organization (transla¬ 
tion ot Part 1 of Wirtschaft und Gcsellschaft, 1925). My own general sociological 
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in this sense arc the commitments of individual persons to pursue 
and support certain directions or types of action for the collectivity 
as a system and hence derivatively for their own roles in the col¬ 
lectivity. For sociological purposes, values arc deliberately defined 
at a level of generality higher than that of goals — they arc directions 
of action rather than specific objectives, the latter depending on 
the particular character of the situation in which the system is 
placed as well as on its values and its structure as a system. Still, 
values (and goals) may be formulated at many different levels 
of generality. What level is appropriate will depend on what social 
system is taken as the point of reference for the analysis in question. 
For purposes of this paper it will be the total society, so the level 
of generality will be very high. 

To illustrate, for contemporary American society, I assume a 
value system which may be called “instrumental activism.” It 
involves an attitude of active mastery toward the empirical situation 
external to the society, a situation which includes both physical 
and psychological nature and other societies. This attitude favors 
increasing the level of adaptive flexibility primarily through increase 
of knowledge and economic production.^ It avoids commitment 
to a specific societal goal but is characterized by pluralism on 
the goal level and a commitment to indefinite generalized “prog¬ 
ress.” It is also committed to universalization of the prerequisites 
of valued achievement, hence to relative equality of opportunity 
and its realization above all through civil rights, education, and 
health. Finally, instrumental activism involves a broadly pragmatic 
attitude toward organization and authority, accepting them when 

p{)int of view IS most fully staud in The Social System (iqsi) F‘ir the concept 
sketched here of the economy as parallel with that of the poht\, sii Parsons and 
Smelser, Economy and Society (1956). A recent bnef essay into a related field of 
political sociology is “Voting and the Equilibrium of the Amiiican Political System,” 
in Continuities of Social Research, cd. Burdick and Brodbeck, IIT, “The Studies of 
Voting Behavior” (iq«;7). From the side of political science thiee sources which deal 
with the same broad problem area from somewhat differing points of mcw, are C. J. 
Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Politics (ist and 2nd eds.); H. D. 
Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society (1950); and David Paston, The 
Political System (igsO- 

“This statement docs not imply that the American social stiuctuic as a whole 
tends to be picdominantly flexible — for example, the Constitution has been relatively 
unchanging. Economic production and knowledge do, howesei, serve as special 
instruments of flexible adaptation to changing exigencies, 
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needed for specific approved goals but repudiating any suggestion 
of generalized hierarchical superiority."* 

No value system is ever perfectly internalized and institution¬ 
alized, but its status is uneven in different personalities and sub- 
collecrivitics of the society. The value docs not “actualize” itself 
automatically, but maintenance of relative control in its terms is 
dependent upon a whole series of mechanisms of institutionalization, 
socialization, and social control.® 

I have suggested above that values are in the first instance commit¬ 
ments of the individual personality — they are in some sense ways for 
him to live with his fellows in society. As such they must be 
“grounded” in three main directions: first, in his existential beliefs 
about the world; second, in his own motivational needs as a 

* It should be clc;ir that a societal value system ordinarily has not been deliberately 
or consciously “instituted.” 

®It should be clear that usin^; values as the initial point of lefcrence foi the 
structural analysis of social systems docs not imply that they arc the sole or even the 
most important determinants of particular structuies anti processes in such systems. 
I do not think it is useful to postulate a deep dichotomy between theories which give 
importance to beliefs and values on the one hantl, and those that stress allegedly 
“realistic" interests, e.g., ectmomic, on the other, beliefs arul values are actualized, 
partially and imperfectly, in realistic situations of social interaction, and the outcomes 
are always codetermined by the values and the realistic exigencies; conversely what on 
concrete levels are called “interests” aie by no means independent of the values 
which have been institutionalized in the lehvant groups. Thus churches have “inter¬ 
ests” just as definitely as do business firms or tiade unions, though f)f course the con¬ 
tent is different. Marxian theory tloes not c.scapc this difficulty of circularity, since 
Marx exjilicitly includes what I have called institutions, e.g., the law of propcity, in 
the “relations of production.” 

Another pioblcm of interpretation which may be raised in this type of theory 
concerns the stability of values relative to change. In recent discussion “value” has 
come to be an overjiopular term and there has been a tendency to use it simply as a 
label .for any fairly general type of behavior — thus if people tend to seek security 
more than in the recent past, the values are said to have changed in the direction of 
greater security-seeking. This is similar to the uses of the term “instinct” a generation 
ago. I do not wish to quarrel over definitions, but here I use the term “value” in a 
technical sense for the most general directional commitment of persons to action in a 
socitd system. Its content and level of generality arc technically defined relative to the 
system of reference. In these terms change of the values of a social system has a 
special technical meaning. Adaptive or equilibrating processes in general do not 
involve change of values, nor does the process of structural differentiation, for ex¬ 
ample, most broad social change in the United States in the last century. If the value 
system in our technical sense changes, it means a profound change in the type of 
system. Analysis of such changes involves special problems of technical theory and is 
not to be equated with “social change” in the most generalized sense. 
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personality; and third, in his relations to others in the society. On 
the level of belief the “justification” of values leads beyond empirical 
knowledge and has roots in the realms of religion and philosophy. 
The existential propositions that men invoke to answer what Max 
Weber called the “problems of meaning,” the more or less ultimate 
answers to questions of why they should live the way they do and 
influence others to do so, may thus be called the field of the 
jiistification of values. 

There is also, however, the dimension of “meaning” of values 
which concerns their integration in the individual personality and 
their relation to the balance of gratification and deprivation, of 
personal fulfillment or frustration involved in living up to professed 
values or failing to do so. This relation may be called the 
internalization of values or value-commitments. 

Finally, the third “grounding” of a personal value system is in 
the social context, the network of rights and obligations in which 
an individual’s value-commitment involves him in his social situ¬ 
ation, and which the sharing or nonsharing of his values with others 
implies. This context, so far as it involves values which can be said 
to be common to the members of a social system, I would like to 
call the legitimation of social action. 

Legitimation in this sense is the appraisal of action in terms of 
shared or common values in the context of the involvement of the 
action in the social system. It is a value-reference at what is clearly 
a very high level of generality, and as such is applicable to any 
mode or type of action in the social system. It also operates through 
many different kinds of mechanisms and modes of symbolization. 

As I sec it, legitimation is the primary link between values as 
an internalized component of the personality of the individual, 
and the institutionalized patterns which define the structure of 
social relations. As an operative process in social systems, legiti¬ 
mation in this sense is not a simple entity the content and strength 
of which depends only on the nature of the values themselves; it 
is rather a function of several variables. These variables are, first, 
the value-content itself; second, the nature and solidity of the 
cognitive justification involved; third, the mode and order of in¬ 
ternalization of the values in personalities, that is, of their moti¬ 
vation; and fourth, the nature of the situation in which the actor 
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who accepts some kind of commitment to the values is placed in 
the social system in which he undertakes to implement them. 

It may be well to illustrate these points. The justification factor 
of legitimation may thus in some cases be most prominent where 
commitment to the relevant values is directly linked with highly 
explicit transcendental religious beliefs, for example, on the part 
of the early Puritans. To a psychologically sophisticated observer, 
however, in such cases often the very emotional vehemence of the 
adherents of such beliefs (as communism, for example, at present) 
suggests an insecurity of motivational grounding — the adherents 
“protest too much.” Again it is one thing to be committed to 
implementation of a value when the situation presents a fairly 
favorable opportunity of success and another when it is realistically 
hopeless that anything but martyrdom could ensue from a serious 
attempt. From the present point of view “counting the cost” is 
definitely an aspect of legitimation, though how heavily the cost 
will be weighed will depend on the particular value-content. Legiti¬ 
mation thus is the set of criteria by reference to which “adherence” 
to a pattern of values is translated by the individual into implement¬ 
ing action — that is to say, it is the action rather than the values 
themselves which is legitimated. It is important to understand that 
action can, however, be legitimated on a variety of different levels 
of generality — all the way from highly specific acts to the most 
general directions of action over a lifetime, and involvement in 
a total society. 

The functions of legitimation are here defined with reference to 
the pattern of values itself. The process of legitimation is the 
bridge by which values are joined to the differentiated subsystems 
of action and the situations in which action takes place, looked at 
from the point of view of the degree to which, and the mechanisms 
by which, the values can be understood to play a part in the 
empirical regulation of action. What this degree is in a concrete 
case is always an empirical question and must never be assumed 
on a priori grounds. 

LEGITIMATION AND INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

The primary reference point for the linkage of values through 
legitimation with the structure of the social system is insti- 
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tutionalization. This I conceive to be a category for the analysis of 
social systems as such, whereas both values and legitimation are 
more general than that and apply to any systems of actiim, includ¬ 
ing cultures, personalities, and, in certain ways, organisms. 

Institutions are generalized patterns of norms which define 
categoric^ of prescribed, permitted, and prohibited behavior in 
social relationships for people in interaction with each other as 
members of their society and its various subsystems and groups. 
They are always conditional patterns in some sense. If you occupy 
a certain status in a social group or relationship, and if certain types 
of situation arise, you aie expected to behave in certain ways with 
respect to the prescribed, peimitted, or prohibited. Institutions as 
such incorporate what I have cMlled “value-content,” that is, legiti' 
mate directionality of behavior. But they also do more than this, 
'^rhey rclativize rights and obligations to status in the social system, 
and to the structure of the situation in which persons of a given 
status arc placed, and they define and legitimate sanctions, that is, 
types of consequences of the action of an individual, “inteniirmally” 
(which need not mean consciously or deliberately) imposed by the 
actions of others in reaction to the person’s own. Sanctions, of 
course, being conditional, may be anticipated and hence, within 
limits, may control behavior through motivating the avoidance of 
negative and the securing of positive sanctions. 

Values define, as I have suggested, a broad direction of action. 
I’hey do not, however, tell the individual what to do in a given 
situation; they are too general. When values are institutionalized, 
statuses and situations are difTcrentiated, and diflercntiated and 
graduated sanctions, positive and negative, arc attached to them. 
C>)nformity with different institutional expectations, and different 
degrees of conformity and infraction of the same ones, are ascribed 
to different categories of statuses and roles in the social system. 

Values as such are undifferentiated with respect to the internal 
structure of the social system. A person’s values are the same, 
that is, they arc definable and describable, independent of who he is 
in social-status terms, what situations he faces, and what the 
probable consequences of different alternatives of his action are for 
him. 

Institutions, on the other hand, are differentiated in the first 
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instance with reference to function in the social system. They define 
the situation for, and regulate, collective life and, relative to the 
same shared value system, permit, prohibit, and prescribe different 
types of action for different parts of a functionally differentiated 
system. Thus we may speak of complexes ol institutional patterns 
as regulating all the major functional contexts and group structures 
of a social system— economic, political, integrative, educational, 
cultural, and the like. 

Authority I conceive to be** a category of institutionalization, 
not one of legitimation as defined above, nor of what, on a some¬ 
what more concrete level, I shall call “authoii/ation.” As such it 
is cognate with such categories as contract and property. Perhaps 
a brief delineation of these concepts will be helpful in approaching 
that of the institution of authority. In a society with a widel) 
ramified diviskjn of labor there is an immense netwcjrk of con¬ 
tinually shifting contractual arrangements. The terms of these 
arrangements are settled ad hoc in each particular case by agreement 
of the parties. But in the concrete structure of the social relation 
involved in a contractual relation there is more than the ad hoc 
agreement of the parties; there is a set of socially defined expec¬ 
tations and norms as to what f{inds of agreements may or may not 
be made, what means may be employed in securing the other 
party’s consent, how the interests of third parties may affect the 
agreement, what will happen if, for various reasons, one of the 
parties fails to fulfill his obligations, and the like. Norms and 
expectations on this more general level underlie any particular 
contract, a situation which Durkheim called the institiuion of 
contract.^ 

Contract, like other institutions in a differentiated society, is in 
general partly defined and enforced by legal process. Thus some 
types of agreements are clearly approved by law and interprctable 
and enforceable at law; others, while not prohibited are declared 
ultra vires so that legal sanctions may not be invoked; still others, 
like those involving slavery, arc explicitly prohibited. The essential 

®Tliar IS, I find ii convenient to define it this way. I’heic is, of course, an aibitiai) 
cletmnt in this and I do not claim it is the right way. 

^ Eniilt Durklieiin, Dc la Division du ttavad social (1893), Book I, ch. VII. 
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[ujini for present purposes is the existence of a system of relatively 
general norms which regulate the entrance into and the conse¬ 
quences of contractual agreements, hut which do not prescribe either 
that any given persons should enter into any given agreements 
under given circumstances, or, within the institutional limits, what 
the content of such agreements should be. 

The institution of property is a cognate set of norms regulating 
the rel uions of persons, individual and corporate, to economically 
valuable objects of possession, The\ involve the definition of types 
of rights of use, contnil, and aeijuisiiion or disposal with reference 
to such nonsocial objects. Though in the first instance a set of rights 
and obligaiic'iis with rcfenaice to nonsf>cial objects, property always 
involves and helps to define social lelationships in that the right of 
any actor in relation to an (object entails at the very least the 
obligations of others to respect that right, and, conversely, the basis 
of the obligations of property is the impingement of the owner’s 
rights on the right of others. It is the social-relation aspect which is 
at the focus of the institution of property. 

Similarly, 1 think of aulhoiity as an institutionalized complex of 
norms which do not involve the prescription, permission, or pro¬ 
hibition of patticular acts, but which on a general level define the 
conditions under which, in the given social structure and given 
statuses and situations within it, acts of others within the same 
collectivity may be prescribed, permitted, or prohibited. In order 
to say more it is necessary to discuss what I referred to above as 
the political aspect of a social system. 

POLITICAL S'llUICltRE AND PROCKSS 

It seems to me that what arc very generally c.illed the political 
processes of social systems need to be dealt with in relation to the 
two difTcrent levels of the .structure of social systems already 
mentioned — levels which unforttin<itcly are often not discriminated 
in the literature of cither political science or sociology. One is the 
level of institutions in the sense I have just been discussing, the 
other is that of government as involving a specific complex of 
collectivities, of organizations in which specific decisions arc made 
and specific administrative tasks carried out. The distinction is 
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one which runs throughout the analysis of the structure and 
functioning of social systems. Thus property and contract concern 
the institutional level of the structure of economic function in 
societies, while the structure of hiisiness firms, and of markets which 
articulate them with each other and the like, concerns the col¬ 
lectivity level. Properly and contract are not types of firms, and 
similaily authority in my usage is not a branch or agency of the 
government. 

If I may continue with the parallel between economic and politi¬ 
cal categories, what economists call the economy is a functional 
subsystem of the society — not as such a “structure” which primarily 
articulates the institutional and collectivity levels of the organization 
of social action in this field.'' An economy is the set of processes 
by which, within a framework of institutional norms, the mobi¬ 
lization of the factors of production — for example, through employ¬ 
ment and investment — and commitment to the production of goods 
and services are carried out. Collectivities are the active instru¬ 
mentalities of these processes — and so, of course, are individuals 
in their roles in collectivities.^* 

Cognate with the economy in this sense, I conceive that we can 
speak of a functional subsystem of the society in the political area, 
conveniently referred to as the “polity.” I’he goal or function of 
the ec(Miomy is production, in the economic, not the physical sense, 
and the product is income or wealth. The goal or function of the 
polity I conceive to be the mobilization of societal resources and 
their commitment for the attainment of collective goals, for the 
formation and implementation of “public policy.” The “product” 
of the polity as a system is power, which I would like to define as 
the generalized capacity of a social system to get things done in the 
interest of collective goals. Again, collectivities arc the active instru¬ 
mentalities of these processes, operating within an institutional 

®Cf. T. I’.iisons ami Snitlsti, Eiutiotny and Sain/y, tor a lull tliscussion of the 
nature of an econorn) in thcs< urnis. 

“The puicly “inchviflual” pnitlucer, tlic imltpenclrnt artisan, may from this 
point of view bt treated as the limiting ease ol a oiu-man fiim. Foi relatively letined 
purposes it is also inipoiiant to distinguish the plan/ as the collutive uigani/.ation 
engaged in physual pioduction from the finn as the supenndinale organization con¬ 
cerned with the inobih/aiion and umimitment ot the lattois ot pioduction and the 
disposal of the jiroduct through the market meehanism. 
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framework. Primarily, but by no means exclusively, in the political 
case it is the network of collectivities we call government which 
constitutes such instrumentalities. Through such collectivities re¬ 
sources are mobilized and through the decision-making process, 
committed to goals, and then the “product” is distributed to the 
ultimate beneficiaries. 

A brief word should be said about the concept of power as used 
here. It seems to me that it is one of the two principal alternatives 
which are current in the literature of political theory, the other 
being what may be called the “zero-sum” concept.^^ This is the 
conception that power is the capacity of one unit in a system to 
gain its ends over the opposition of other units — hence, if the 
power of two units is equal, there is a stalemate between them. 
The concept I am using here does not make opposition a criterion 
as such, though since 1 am talking about capacity to attain goals, 
it includes the overcoming of opposition. I thus consider the zero- 
sum concept to be a special case of the more general concept 
employed here. 

Power and wealth have in common that they are both generalized 
categories of “means,” that is, of capacities to get desired things 
done. They differ in that though production as such is a collective 
value, the product (wealth or income) has no specific reference 
to collective goals; it is a means to anv goals valued in the society. 
Power, on the other hand, has specific reference to the goals of 
the collectivity, and hence implies, for its generation, integration of 
the collectivity with reference to such goals, in a sense which pro¬ 
duction of wealth does not. 

Our immediate concern, then, is with the institutional framework 
within which power is produced and allocated in a social system, 
which sets the main norms that must be observed in the process. 
Coming a little closer to the problem wc may note that, though 
in one connection institutions constitute the “spelling out” of values 
for the more differentiated contexts of social action, in another 
connection institutions constitute the primary focus of the inte¬ 
gration of a social system. It is only by virtue of institutionalized 
norms that internal conflict can be held within tolerable limits 

'“Used, for cx.imple, by Max Weber and H. D. Lasswell. 
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and that different units of the social structure can be channeled 
into mutually supportive relations with each other. 

Ever since Hobbes, if not much longer, it has been acutely 
realized that power was a central focus of the integration problem 
in societies. If a social system is to be stable, the circumstances 
under which power can be generated, and thus “acquired” and 
allocated, cannot be left unregulated by institutional mechanisms, 
or on occasion by overt goal-directed collective action. 

POLITICAL institutions: the place of authority 

Authority I conceive to be part of a wider complex of insti¬ 
tutionalization in social systems with reference to power and to 
political function. The broadest category of political institutions, 
from which more specific ones may be derived, may be called 
“differential responsibility.” By this I mean that it is a general 
feature of the institutionalized structure of a social system that 
responsibility for the effective performance of all functions in the 
system is not diffusely spread among all statuses in it. In one sense 
the division of labor results in differential responsibility in that 
de facto different groups assume different specialized functions. 
But what I have in mind now goes beyond this in one respect: that 
there comes to be differential responsibility for effective performance 
of functions which are held to be, for the system in question, “af¬ 
fected with a public interest,” that is, for collective goals. 

Differential responsibility in this sense is an aspect of what 
sociologists call social stratification. The reference, however, is not to 
stratification in general but is political, namely to the achievement 
of collective goals where positive action binding the collectivity 
and its members is necessary. It is theoretically possible, and in 
limiting cases in small groups approximated, for all members 
effectively to bear equal responsibility in such matters, but in 
general, and the more so the larger the system, there are funda¬ 
mental factors making for inequality. Though these are in general 
familiar, the importance of clarity of decision, range of planning 
in terms of time and subject-matter, and symbolization of consensus 
may be mentioned among the reasons why differential responsibility 
has a great advantage over too great equalization. On the negative 
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side it is crucial that any social system, the more so the more 
complex and larger it is, involves many interests and functions 
which in the nature of the case are distributive rather than central 
in relevance and arc hence decentralized in operation. This means 
that persons and organizations which specialize in such functions, 
for example, economic production or simply family living, cannot 
to the same degree specialize in taking responsibility for public 
affairs. 

As a very broad historical generalization it can be said that while 
in earlier civilizations (as distinguished from primitive societies) 
political responsibility has tended to be institutionalized in the 
hands of general upper classes or aristocracies, in modern western 
society at least the trend has been in the direction of its coming 
into the hands of groups with more or less of an occupational 
character, such as, “politicians” or civil and military “servants.” 
There is no longer the presumption either that, by virtue of 
aristocratic status, disproportionate political influence and respon¬ 
sibility follows as a matter of course, or that the politically 
responsible, influential, or powerful would automatically control 
all important functions in the society. Of course imperatives of 
integration necessitate important relations between the responsible 
elements in different sectors of a society, but these are not of a 
simple character. 

Differential responsibility in relation to collective goals seems 
to me to be the parallel in the political sphere of contract in the 
economic. Contract is, in proportion to the elaboration of the 
division of labor, the general institutional framework within which 
access to the factors of production and to markets for the disposal 
of products is regulated in a society; it is above all the framework 
which defines the relations of an organizational unit in the pro¬ 
ductive process to the structured social environment in which it 
operates. Similarly, differential responsibility is the general frame¬ 
work within which the rights and obligations of leadership with 
reference to collective goals are regulated in a society. Above all, 
it defines the relations to their social environment of the organi¬ 
zations specializing in performing this type of function in the 
society, the kinds of terms on which they may secure access to 
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the necessary resources, and the kinds of relations they may es¬ 
tablish with the recipients of their services. 

In the economic case, contract, as the most general institutional 
category, divides into two main branches or subtypes according to 
the two most fundamental types of resources employed in pro¬ 
duction, namely, social and nonsocial. The one branch, through the 
contract of employment, leads to the complex wc speak of as 
institutions of occupational status and role, and regulates through 
them the utilization of human services in the productive process. 
The other, through the contract of investment, leads to the complex 
wc call the institution of property, and regulates the utilization of 
nonhuman or nonsocial factors in production — of course, at various 
levels of economic generalization, from concrete materials and 
equipment to purely monetary resources. 

I would like to suggest a conception of authority which defines 
it as parallel to one of the two subtypes of institutionalized dif¬ 
ferential responsibility, namely, employment and the occupational 
complex. From this point of view authority would he the complex 
of institutionalized rights to control the actions of members of the 
society with reference to their bearing on the attainment of col¬ 
lective goals. That the bearers of differential responsibility should 
have such rights — differing, of course, in kind and degree in 
different cases — is a necessary condition of fulfillment of the ex¬ 
pectations defining that responsibility. It goes back to the central 
point of integration of the collectivity through support of leader¬ 
ship. Authority thus is the institutionalization of given modes and 
levels of integration of the collectivity insofar as these arc essential 
conditions of effective and legitimized collective action. It is the 
institutionalization of the rights of “leaders” to expect support 
from the members of the collectivity. 

The second main branch or subtype of differential responsibility 
I would like to call responsibility for regulation of the activities of 
persons and collectivities with reference to their bearing on the 
public interest. This is parallel with the contract of investment 
and the institutional complex of property. I say parallel and not 
identical because the line of discrimination here is not that between 
the utilization of social (or human) and nonsocial resources, but 
that of the bearing of action on the attainment of collective goals 
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as distinguished from activities which, though in accord and 
societal values, do not bear directly on political interests in this 
sense. Leadership, or politically responsible elements, must be in a 
position to influence such activities with respect to their bearing 
on the public interest, and implement institutional rules which 
define the requisite borderlines.” Because of the very great promi¬ 
nence of economic production in the activities of American society, 
it is with reference to this context that the concept of regulation 
has come to be most familial; indeed, it is from economic pro¬ 
duction that its prototyjie has been taken for purposes of the present 
discussion. The distinctum between authoiity and regulation is, at 
the societal level, essentially that between “public” and “private” 
spheres of interest. 

As in the case of any other inslitution, a pattern of authority will 
be defined by releieiice to the four criteria outlined above: (i) 
legitimation in terms of the geneial values of the society; ( 2 ) status 
in the system of roles or collectivities to which it is applied; (^) the 
type of situation with which authoiity-bcarcrs aie expected to be 
faced; and ( 4 ) the sanctions which on the one hand are at their 
disposal, and on the other hand can be brought to bear by others 
in relation to their action. 

ITe values of the society will define the main framework of 
attitudes toward the attainment of ctillective goals, the broad types 
of goals to which commitment is likely to be made, and the degree 
of legitimized “activism” with reference to such goals. Differential 
responsibility will then be the focus of the claim to authority as a 
condition of implementing that responsibility. But a third variable 
will be the type of situation in which authority is expected to be 
exercised; and finally, authority will differ according to the types 
of sanctions which are at the disposal of its holders, and the types 

^^'Ihcrt- IS a corunif)!! aniliiguity in the pliiasc "jhiMil inttjcsi” to which attcnlion 
shoulil he calltd On the oiu hand u in i\ rthi lo ilie inltrtst of the social sNstem 
in the sense of hcing in attoid ssilh the values ol the svsitni in relation to its situa¬ 
tion— in this sense, foi example, sound laniiU hte is “in the juihlic interest.” But 
this is, in a society like ouis, a peculiaih “piivalt” spheie, and severe limits aie im¬ 
posed on the rnjhts of public authotitv to inicivcne in farnilv affaiis The othei 
nirMiiing of public inteTest is the sj>e*cifieallv political one, naiiitU, haviinr to do with 
the attainment of collective goals as such. It is in this lattci sense that the concept is 
used heie 
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of counteraction with which they may be expected to have to cope, 
which are sanctions looked at from the obverse point of view. (This 
is the point at which questions concerning the use of coercive 
sanctions, particularly physical force, become relevant.) 

MAX WEBEr’s types OF AUTHORITY 

It seems to me that all four of these variables need to be taken 
into account in working out a general classification of types of 
authority. It is important to note that Max Weber’s famous classi¬ 
fication dealt with only one of them, namely the bearing of the 
general values of the society through the processes I have called 
those f)f legitimation. It may be worthwhile to try to state where 
Weber’s three categories fit in terms of the present analytical scheme. 

There is an important sense in which the concept of traditional 
authority constitutes the base line of Weber’s analysis. This seems 
to me to be very nearly identical with what I have called diffuse 
differential responsibility, in a social system where differential re¬ 
sponsibility in the political context has not been differentiated from 
generally superior status. Such authority exists, as Weber says, 
by virtue of a “traditional status.” The limits to this authority arc 
not confined to a clearly defined context of political functions; 
within certain spheres there arc clearly expected rights to act, and 
beyond these there is a diffuse sphere within which loyalty on a 
particularistic basis of generally superior status is expected. Though 
there is no formally defined administrative structure segregated 
from nonpolitical functions one may say that the limits of this 
loyalty are essentially those of acceptability or belongingness in the 
requisite collectivity. Barnard’s well-known criterion applies here; 
that defiance of authority is essentially a bid to take over the re¬ 
sponsibility of the agent of authority.^^ The outcome of successful 
resistance to such a bid is, if the defiance is persisted in, extrusion 
of the bidder from the collectivity — in extreme cases perhaps by 
execution. 

Weber’s other two types deviate from traditional authority in 
two directions. The rational-legal type is the consequence of a process 
of difjerentiation of political from nonpolitical functions in the 

Theory of Soaal and Hconomte Organization, p. 341. 

'“('hester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (1938), ch. X. 
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social system. Authority then no longer rests in a diffusely superior 
status bearing differential responsibility but in a positively delineated 
set of powers or rights to exercise political responsibility in the 
social system. The focus of this functional differentiation or deline¬ 
ation is the concept of office, which is marked off from general social 
superiority in nonpolitical respects. The institution of office has this 
significance even though there is a realistic correlation between 
incumbency of office and the enjoyment of high status in other 
respects, such as lineage or wealth. Weber, it will be noted, does 
not distinguish between what have here been called authority and 
regulation, but throws them together as both legally regulated. 

Charismatic authority deviates from traditional not by a further 
process of structural differentiation in the system, but by question¬ 
ing the legitimacy of the traditional (that is, institutionalized) 
status-order. In some relevant aspects, the charismatic leader stands 
in explicit opposition to the traditional order; he sets his “personal” 
legitimation over against the institutionalized basis. But the claim 
is one in terms of legitimacy; as Weber says, acceptance of 
charismatic authority is treated by the leader as a matter of moral 
obligation. 

If this analysis is acceptable, it can be concluded that Weber’s 
classification is not one of types of legitimation in terms of different 
types of values, but on the one hand, of level of differentiation of 
the social system with reference to political function, and on the 
other, of stability of institutionalization of the value system in this 
respect. Variations which are a function of type of values, then, 
would be expected to be analytically independent of Weber’s classi¬ 
fication and could be applied to any of his three types. It would 
lead too far afield to attempt to work out here a classification of 
authority types in terms of values, and of the other three of the 
four variables outlined above, but this seems to be both an urgent 
and a feasible task for the further development of political sociology. 

LAW AND INSTITUTIONS 

The above discussion, and in particular the reference to Weber’s 
category of rational-legal authority, raises the question of the re¬ 
lations of law in general to institutions in the sociological sense 
and to the institutionalization of authority in particular. My view 
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is that law, or legal process, is a set of mechanisms which operate 
with respect to all categories of institutions in a society in which 
law itself is institutionalized. It is not, in terms of content, specific 
to any particular category of institutions. It does, however, have a 
special relation to the political function in the society, since two 
essential functions of a legal system, the definition of the scope of 
jurisdiction and the authorization and implementation of sanctions, 
inevitably involve political references. 

Institutions, I have suggested, have primarily integrative functions 
in social systems. But as normative patterns they do not operate 
automatically — to suggest that they did would impute a kind of 
animistic magic to them. To be legitimized they must be auihori- 
tatively interpreted with reference to more general canons of le¬ 
gitimacy. The mutual consistency of norms in a system requires 
continual adjustment by action directly oriented to such problems, 
since in terms of content the nf)rmativc system is continually 
changing. Furthermore, institutional norms must be applied in 
detailed and particular situations, and the range of sanctions of 
enforcement must be defined. In advanced societies, legal processes 
arc specially concerned with these functions. 

Law is that aspect of the machinery for the definition and im 
plemcntation of institutional norms which links legitimation 
through authoritative interpretation with application and enforce¬ 
ment by political agency. Enforcing agencies are not in a strict 
sense part of the legal system itself (considered as a subsystem of 
social action, not of formulated rules) at all, but arc part of the 
political organization. Law enforcement is a political function. The 
focus of the legal system is found in the courts which are interstitial 
between political and nonpolitical systems in a sense parallel to 
that in which political parties are interstitial between government 
and the “public.” The private legal profession is still another 
interstitial structure which is even less “political” than are the 
courts, mediating between the judicial processes and the interests 
of clients. 

Seen in these terms, the legal definition of the content and limits 
of authority becomes an imperative necessity in a society where 
functional differentiation has reached high levels. The effect of 
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such differentiation is, as noted, the creation of a whole complex of 
interests and structures which cannot be mainly concerned with 
the implementation of the collective goals of the social system as a 
whole, but in this frame of reference have various bases of le¬ 
gitimation as “private” spheres. The basis for this legitimation is 
of course the values held in common in the society, but the effect 
of this must be to limit the rights of public authority to “interfere” 
with these interests. The relative specification of the authority of 
persons and collectivities defined as carrying differential respon¬ 
sibility is a direct consequence of the institutionalization of obli¬ 
gations for the performance of nonpolitical functions in the society. 
The development of a legal system is thus a major requirement if 
the society is to reach levels of social differentiation where non¬ 
political functions acquire, and can count on, institutionalized rights 
as well as obligations, in the performance of their jobs.’^ 

For perspective it is important to be aware that law is only one of 
several mechanisms involved in the operation of institutional com¬ 
plexes in a complex society. Political processes also operate in this 
field since, in general, securing observance of institutional norms 
is taken to be a goal of the society. It is in this category that the 
law-enforcement functions of political bodies should be placed. But 
there arc also very important processes which operate within insti¬ 
tutional and legal frameworks, to be sure, but not directly as legal 
or as political process. Some of these involve relatively specialized 
and directly institutionalized processes as in the therapeutic treat¬ 
ment of illness, or some aspects of religion, education, and family 
functioning. These in turn shade over into “informal” mechanisms 
and processes. The sociologist tends to sum up both types of extra- 
legal process as “mechanisms of social control.” 

THE GENERALIZATION OF INSTITUTIONAL PATTERNS 

For the purposes of the present analysis attention has been focused 
on the total society. Authority has been treated as a political insti¬ 
tution on this level and its relation to law stated in broad terms. 

** Similar considerations of course apply to the importance of legal definition of 
other institutional pattern-complexes such as contract, property, employment, and 
many others. 
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The generalized analytical scheme emplf)ycd, however, is not con¬ 
fined in its relevance to this level but is meant to be applicable to 
any social system. All social systems, that is, have integrative 
problems which are the focus of processes of institutionalization of 
values, and all social systems are differentiated to some extent with 
reference to the pursuit of collective goals. Hence it should follow 
that authority, or an institutional phenomenon cognate with it, 
should be a feature not only of the societies in their political aspect, 
but of all social systems. By definition, however, any social system 
other than a society is a subsystem of a society. Hence the question 
arises of the relation between the authority patterns on the highest 
societal level, that is, those defining its political structure in the 
sense in which we have discussed it, and on other levels. 

The same general principles may be employed in approaching 
this question as have been used above. The values of a society 
operate not only at the most general level, but permeate its structure 
as a whole. Every subsystem has a value system of its own which 
is a differentiated and specialized version of the general value 
system, limited by the level and functions of the subsystem in the 
whole. It is an imperative of cultural integration that there should 
be a relative pattern-congruence at these different levels. But there 
must also be differentiation and specification appropriate to the 
particular subsystem. 

When subvalues are institutionalized as such, they in turn legiti¬ 
mate subinstitutions which in turn are differentiated in relation to 
the structure and situatirin of the subsystem in question, and of the 
requisite categories of roles within it. Thus we would have variations 
in mode of legitimation, in the statuses of role-performers within 
the system, in their situations, and in the institutionalization of 
sanctions. 

In these terms every subsystem within the society has its patterns 
of authority, because on its own level every subsystem has political 
functions and differential political responsibility. But these will 
differ for different types of subsystems within the society, by the 
various criteria by which authority-patterns can and do vary. One 
of these is the type of function of the subsystem in the larger 
society. Thus authority in a military organization under direct 
political control is naturally different from that in a business firm 
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or in a university. A second basis of variation is the size and scope 
of the subsystem or collectivity. Thus a family not only has special 
functions but is a small group with a necessarily limited level of 
structural differentiation. Hence authority in it must be linked with 
the diffuse responsibility of the two adult members vis-a-vis their 
children, in a way which need not be the case in a more highly 
differentiated system. Degree of formalization of authority is linked 
to, but not identical with, degree of differentiation. In very large 
and highly differentiated private organizations there is not only 
control through the societal legal system, but there develops some¬ 
thing very like a legal system for the organization as such. 

When, therefore, the whole ramified structure of institutions in a 
society and its subsystems is looked at, it is a differentiated hierarchy 
of permissions, prescriptions, and prohibitions such that the higher 
level prescribes the limits within which the lower and more dif¬ 
ferentiated ones may operate. For any given subsystem the relation 
may be conveniently stated in terms of what is often referred to 
as the distinction between the “externaP’ and the “internal” 
systems.^® In its external relations, that is, those with other sub¬ 
systems of the larger system, a subsystem or collectivity is subject 
to the institutionalized order of the system superordinate to it in 
the structural hierarchy. For example, a business firm is subject 
to laws of incorporation, contract, property, and employment in its 
operations in relation to other units through markets and the like. 
In its internal relations, within institutionalized limits, it can create 
its own order, pattern of authority, rules of property, and the like. 

Internal relations are not, however, institutionalized only through 
the setting of limits to the range of private variability. There is 
also direct “authorization” of certain types of functions and hence 
requirements imposed on those who participate in them. A strik¬ 
ing example is the generalization of the institution of incorporation 
in modern societies. The general point is that in many spheres 
where private agencies undertake socially significant functions in 
the context of large-scale organization which involves complex 
property relations and organization of personnel with many different 
types of competence, there is a strong tendency to adopt the 

^®Cf. G, C. Homans, The Human Croup (igso), fur a convenient dcline-atum of 
this distinction. 
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corporate form. But this is essentially a delegation of public authority 
to a private group, which in exchange for the privileges of in¬ 
corporation places it in a position of fiduciary responsibility for 
which it is publicly accountable. It is of course notable that ex¬ 
tension of the corporate form beyond the governmental and ec¬ 
clesiastical spheres on a considerable scale is a relatively recent 
thing. 


AUTHORITY AND AUTHORIZATION 

I have discussed authority in this paper as a phenomenon on the 
institutional level of the structure of social systems and carefully 
discriminated that from the level of collectivity functioning. In 
order to round out the picture I would like very briefly to indicate 
what seems to me to be the cognate concept for the operation of 
the collectivity as such. This is what I shall mean by authorization. 

Authority, like other categories of institutionalization, has been 
defined here independently of any particular goals of the system 
though very definitely in relation to the goal-attainment function. 
Put a little differently, it is an essential prerequisite of the decision¬ 
making process in a social system, but not as such part of it. An 
institution is oriented to a general type or category of situation, 
decision-making to a specific situation.’^ By authorization, then, 
I mean that aspect of the process of collective decision-making by 
which organs or agencies of the collectivity in question, whose 
status is defined by a given type and extent of authority, are given 
permission to use this authority in particular situations with 
reference to particular goals. For purposes of defining the concept it 
is indifferent whether the process of authorization involves speci¬ 
fication of goals or of measures to be taken to implement a goal. 
Further, systems may differ according to the degree to which and 
occasions on which authorization is necessary for various types of 
action. 

A classic instance of what I mean here by authorization is one 
aspect of the function of the legislature relative to the executive in 
modern governments. Within limits the executive has authority to 
act in the light of the exigencies of the situation and to use his 

“The relativity of tlic distinction is evident; it must be defined m terms of a 
definite system-rcfei enct. 
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authority over implemeniing agencies and the public to carry out 
his policy, independently o£ any decishm-making process outside 
his own branch. P>ut there arc other areas in a system like ours, 
such as the assessment of new taxes, where sjiecific legislative 
authorization is necessary before the executive action of revenue 
collection can take place. A military example may also be cited. 
A commander in the field generally lias authority over the units 
under his command to order them into combat without their con¬ 
sent in the specific case, Put he may still require authorization 
from a higher echelon, for example, the (leneral Staff, before issuing 
a particular order of this sort. 

In general usage, the word “authority” has been ambiguous on 
this point. Sometimes it has meant what is here called insti¬ 
tutionalized authority to do certain f{inds of things with or without 
specific authorizations, and sometimes it has meant permission or 
prescription to take specific action with reference to the exigencies 
of a specific situation. Whatever the terms chosen, it seems to me 
to be important to distinguish these two levels of reference in 
analyzing the functioning of social systems in pursuit of collective 
goals. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper has attempted, in an exceedingly brief compass, to 
canvass a range of related analytical problems in the theory of 
social systems which bear particularly on the definition and use of 
terms in the borderline area between political science and sociology. 
I'hc most important general aims of the paper have been, first, to 
discriminate three important levels on which the analysis of social 
systems can be developed and, second, to locate more precisely than 
is sometimes done the political aspect of social-system function 
relative to others, notably the economic. 

The three levels of reference for the analysis of social systems 
arc values, institutions, and collectivities respectively. Values, it 
was suggested, define broad directions of orientation of the members 
of a system, independent of the specific content of system structure, 
situation or goals. Institutions are normative patterns defining 
categories of expected (prescribed, permitted, or prohibited) action 
on the part of persons situated in different statuses in the system, 
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in different situations and commanding and subject to different 
sanctions. Collectivities, on the other hand, are concrete groups or 
organizations of persons in roles engaged in activities which have 
some sort of functional significance in the system of which they arc 
parts. 

It was also suggested that the political aspect of any social system 
concerned its organization and functioning with reference to the 
processes of facilitating and implementing the attainment of goals 
imputed to the system as a whole, that is, collective goals. In a 
differentiated society political action is concentrated in a complex of 
collectivities which we usually refer to as government, but is sub¬ 
ject to control through a complex of institutionalized patterns. 
The generation of power and the formulation and implementation 
of collective goals and policies are the principal political functions.^*^ 

In this connection we suggest usages for three terms which are 
frequently employed in this general connection. First, the term 
legitimation may refer to the main link between values and their 
“spelling out” in the context of the institutional level of the 
regulation of action. An institutional pattern, that is, is legitimized 
in terms of the underlying values of the social system. Second, 
the term authority may be appropriately used to designate a particu¬ 
lar class of institutional patterns of primary relevance to the regu¬ 
lation of political functions in a social system, namely, that where 
persons or offices bearing differential political responsibility (in a 
society as a whole or some subsystem of it) are held to be entitled 
to support or to promote certain types of integration of the system 
in relation to collective goals, that is, including the prescription 
and enforcement by sanctions of certain types of cooperation in 
prom(;ting the goals and/or the prohibition of certain types of 
interference with such activity. Finally, third, the term authorization 
seems appropriate to designate the process by which, through 
decision-making within a collectivity, certain types of measures 
relative to particular situations and goals are permitted, prescribed, 
or enjoined which, without that decision process, would not be 
within the “authority” of the relevent agencies. 

”The reader will remember the distinction between values and goals made at the 
beginning of the paper. 'I’hc formulation of societal values is, in my terminology. 
not a political function. 
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It is furthest from the intention of this paper to be dogmatic 
about definitions of terms. Terminology in this area is not standard¬ 
ized and no one is entitled to legislate a particular usage. What is 
important is to take cognizance of substantive analytical problems 
of the order of those which have been reviewed, and in practice 
to avoid confusion between the dilTcrcnt problems and levels of 
analysis. 



13. Authority in Primitive Societies 
E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 

^^The principle of authority comes into being from the 
beginnings of mankind . . . Political authority as we know it is 
indispensable even at primitive levels; wc have defined it as the 
legally vested power to establish norms, to take decisions and to 
enforce them through the use of sanction by coercion.” ^ 

Upon acceptance of the general validity of Malinowski's obser¬ 
vation, our task becomes one of examination of several questions. 
What arc the situations in which authority is expressed? What 
varieties of authority are commonly manifest in difTcrent types of 
groups and societies? How is authority achieved or allocated? 
What arc the discernible limits to the exercise of authority? 

Authority, in its simplest terms, is here understood to mean the 
explicit capacity to direct the behavior of others. Authority is thus 
expressed in interpersonal relations; the quality of explicitness dif¬ 
ferentiates it from hidden or hypersubtie influence; and “to direct” 
means to alter or modify the behavior of others from the line of 
conduct they would presumably or possibly follow were the 
authority not exercised. 

Malinowski referred the emergence of authority to the beginnings 
of mankind for the reason that it is observed to be a functionally 
universal component of organized social life among human beings. 
It is possible to go even further and take note of the fact that 
authority is very much in evidence among the infrahuman primates, 

Malinowski, Freedom and Civilization (1944), pp. 187-188, 248. 
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man’s nearest relatives on the phylogenetic trcc.^ The reasons are 
clear enough. Man and the primates are the end-product of a long 
process of organic evolution leading to greater and greater adaptive 
variability on the part of individual members of the newer species. 
Capacity for random behavior that does not represent an instinctive 
adjustment between the organism and its environment has been 
enormously stepped up through elaboration of the nervous system 
and increasing generalization of the major m()tor organs of the 
body. Thus among human beings, as among no other creatures, 
has the range of potential behavior of adults been widened until 
its scope strikes us as approaching infinity.'"^ The documentation 
of the forms in which the vaiiety is expressed has been a major 
activity of anthropologists for more than a century.^ Not only does 
the physiology of mankind make possible widely variable behavior; 
it also requires a long period of postnatal development before the 
maturing individual becomes capable of directing his behavior in 
ways that are not self-destructive or, at least, self-defeating. Thus 
authoritative control of infant and child behavior is an inherent 
necessity for continuance of the human species.*'^' Finally, because 
human beings always live in groups cooperatively engaged in many 
activities, integration of the behavior of the component individuals 
is essential to effective group existence.^’ To achieve even minimal 
coordination of the activities of its members, each group finds 
itself faced by an imperative of selection. It must perforce fix upon 
a limited number of patterns for behavior, thereupon quite arbi¬ 
trarily ruling out and suppressing a much larger corpus of pcjssible 
patterns of behavior, so far as its membership is concerned. The 
resulting nexus of permissible patterns for behavior is what anthro¬ 
pologists have come to identify as the culture of a given society or 
intrasocietal group — its way of life. The imperative of selection 

®Cf. E. A. HtK)ton, Man's Poor Relations (19for a tt)mparati\t s\noi)sis of the 
known behavior of piimates. 

* See J. P. Chllin, “Cu>toni anti tlie Ranjjc of Human Response," Chat acta and 

Pcrsonalitv, (1944). 

* "AnthioiHilogv holds uji a ^jrtat miiioi to man and lets him look at himstlf in 
his infinite variety" (C. Kluckhohn, Mitror for Man, 1949, p. 11) 

®A bio^cnic approach to human socialization is abl\ ilcsclopcil by W. LalJarre in 
his recent book, 77 /e Human Animal (iQSs). For adilition.il hteiature on tin. subject, 
see D. Haring, Personality and Cultwal Milieu (1948). 

®Scc D. Aberlc, et aL, “The Functional Prcicquisitcs of Society,” F.thics, 60 (1950). 
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imposes an imperative of decision. In the growth of culture, many 
new behaviors do become established as permissible without explicit 
awareness of innovation. But again and again, innovation — which 
at the outset means deviation from established norms — is consciously 
weighed in terms of acceptability or unacceptability. Whenever this 
occurs, some members of the group will be found to be engaged in 
the process of determining what the behavior of others shall be. 
Authority is also exercised not only in the establishment and 
maintenance of norms, but in the initiation and coordination of 
activities from among norms that would otherwise remain dormant, 
so far as the immediate situation is concerned. For example, for 
the Siuai of Bougainville in the Solomon Islands, weeks of prepa¬ 
ration led up to a great feast attended by eleven hundred visitors, 
an event of climactic excitement. When the day ended, an ordinary 
man said hopefully to the anthropologist, Douglas Oliver, “Now 
we shall rest. Now we can attend to our gardens.” 

Yet [writes Professor Oliscr] early the next morning the wooden 
gongs boomed out again and they seemed louder than ever, probably 
because the noise was so unexpected. A few sleepy natives strolled in 
the direction of the club-house and heard So^i storm out: “Hiding in 
your house again; copulating day and night while there’s work to be 
done! Why if it were left up to you, you would spend the rest of 
your lives smelling yesterday’s pig.^ But I tell you, yesterday’s feast was 
nothing. The next one will really be big. Siham, I want you to arrange 
with Konnu for his largest pig; and you, Maimoi, go to Mokakaru 
and find a pig for Uremu; and — etc.” ^ 

The effective instruments of authority are sanctions — positive (re¬ 
warding) and negative (punishing),® Authority without sanctions 
is but an empty name. Any comprehensive study of authority in a 
society would necessarily require analysis of the total system of 
social control, the full inventory of the means utilized to induce 
conformity to behavioral norms, from child-training through explicit 
political and legal sanctions on the secondary level of relationships. 

’’rh.it IS, in rcvcnc over the feast just completed. 

* 1 ). L. Olivci, A Solomon hland Soctety: Ktnshtp and l^adetship Among the 
Sittai of Bougainville (1955), P- 4^9- 

®Sce A. R. Radcliffe-Browii, ‘‘Sanction, Social," Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, vol. 13, pp. 531-534. 
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However, the focus of interest in this paper precludes immediate 
concern with all but the last of the levels of social control in 
primitive societies — authority in the application of political and 
legal sanctions. 

Social organization comprises all the customary patterns of 
formalizing interpersonal and group relations within a society’s 
culture. Political organization, from the viewpoint of the anthro¬ 
pologist, is most effectively conceived as that part of social organic 
zation which controls relations between groups within the society 
in terms of the societal whole; it also controls relations of the 
members of the society qua society in their contacts with other 
societies. Political ()rganization, in this sense, is synonymous with 
State. Cxovernment is made up of more or less specialized personnel, 
occupying authoritative status in the system of political organization 
and performing the institutionalized roles that arc linked to their 
special status. 

It will be necessary, for the most part, to ignore tyrannical 
authority, that is, the exercise of coercive power resting on sheer 
might and unabashed ruthlessncss, and to concentrate on authority 
internally created and accepted as right and good by those who are 
subject to its control. Such authority represents the more common 
type found among the primitive societies, at least. 

Underlying every culture is a body of basic postulates implicit 
in the world view of the members of the society in question. These 
are broadly generalized propositions as to the nature of things and 
what is qualitatively desirable and what is not. Such postulates, 
which recent work in anthropological linguistics indicates are in 
part influenced by the very structure of the language spoken, set 
major goals for action, and as guides to selection of permissible 
lines of behavior, pattern the forms of political authority in those 
societies in which political behavior is an outgrowth of the indige¬ 
nous social system and not a power structure imposed by outsiders.^ ^ 

Those peoples who have the least complex cultures arc the 
surviving food-gatherers and simple hunters such as the Eskimos, 
Great Basin Shoshones (in the United States), the forest pygmies 

relation of fuiulamcntal cultural postulates to jural postulates and the 
formulation of jirimiinc law systems is developed in E. A. Hoebcl, The Law of 
Primitive Man: A Study in Comparative Legal Dynamics (1954). 
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of Africa and Asia, the African Bushmen and Australian aborigines, 
all of whom live in regions of marginal subsistence. 

If we consider the Eskimos as an example of the nature of politi¬ 
cal authority among the simplest types of societies, we find it lodges 
in two functi()naries: the headman and the angaJ{oJ{, or shaman. The 
authority of the headman resides in his superior skill as a hunter, 
which is compounded of his outstanding energy, his technical 
proficiency, and a personality that evokes favorable responses from 
the members of his little community. As a hunter “he is first out 
on the ice in the morning.” Experience has demonstrated that the 
times and places he chooses for the hunt bring consistently better 
returns of the meat upon which life in the Arctic so precariously 
hangs. The headman rarely commands or explicitly orders behavior. 
Rather, he leads by suggestion and example. The very terms by 
which the Eskimo identify him indicate the nature of his influence. 
Among the Baffin Island Eskimos, he is called pimatn, “he who 
knows everything best”; among the C'laribou Eskimos, he is known 
as ihumital{, “he who thinks”; and among the Unalit, anaiytihok^, 
“he to whom all listen.” 

The anga\ok^ wields authority in his sphere because he has 
entered into a personal relationship with supernatural beings whose 
activities also directly influence the survival of the community. 
Individual sinning (the violation of cultural tabus) drives the sea 
mammals to shun the local territory. The anga\ok^ is the inquisitor 
who determines who has sinned and how, and he can order penance 
or even banishment of sinful persons. The secular authority of 
the headman is amorphous; the supernaturally derived authority of 
the angaf{()l{ is explicitly coercive. 

Among the Shoshones, the headman of the local group is called 
tel^niwup, “good talk thrown out to the people.” Like the Eskimo 
authority, he knows best. He is counselor to his little band of 
followers; he gives no orders, renders no judicial decisions. As one 
of my Qjmanche informants said of the Comanche te\niwup, “I 
hardly know how to tell about him. He didn’t have anything to do, 
except to hold the band together.” Among the Shoshones and 
Comanches, in contrast to the Eskimos, the medicine man exercised 
little coercive power except through illegal sorcery. As we move 
through all the simple, nomadic food-gathering peoples, we find 
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the pattern is essentially the same. Authority rests on an intimate 
and superior knowledge of how best to exploit the meagre resources 
of the local ecology. It is diffuse in nature, ambiguous, and 
altruistic — rarely, if ever, domineering or tyrannical. The begin¬ 
nings of political authority are modest and egalitarian. 

The societies just discussed are small and unsegmented. That is, 
they normally include populations numbering no more than one 
or two hundred persons; they have no internal groupings other 
than primary families and extended kindred. Societies that have a 
sufficiently developed technology, coupled with reasonably adequate 
resources, expand their pofuilation aggregates to include several 
thousand individuals among whom is always found a greater or 
lesser degree of internal specialization. Among cultures on this 
level, a greater degree of variation in configuration is also notable. 
To illustrate, let us look at the Plains Indians, a Melanesian society, 
the Pueblos of New Mexico, and certain peoples of Africa. 

Four kinds of prowess were valued among the nomadic buffalo 
hunters of our Western Plains midway in the nineteenth century. 
The first of these was military, the second was peaceful altruism, 
the third lay in supernaturalism and the fourth was the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth in horses. Authority was vested in those who 
achieved distinction in the first two areas. The introduction of 
the horse and the gun to the Indians of the Plains, combined with 
the migratory movements of tribes set underway by European 
settlement and imperialistic rivalries in the eastern woodlands, 
provided the basis for a floresccnt elaboration of a war complex 
among the Plains Indians.” The males of each tribe were ranked 
according to their performances on a carefully graded scale of 
deeds of valor in the face of the enemy. The topmost among 
those who had won a place well up on the scale were recognized 
as war chiefs. In the less developed tribes, peripheral to the western 
margins of the plains, the explicit authority of such leaders was 
limited to such raiding parties as were organized and led by a 
given chief. For the duration of a raid his word was absolute for 
those who had accepted his leadership through joining his war 
party. But upon occasion of an enemy attack on a home village, 

M. B. Smith, “The War Complex of the Plains Indians," American Philosophical 
Society, Proceedings, 28:425-464 (1Q37). 
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the war chiefs exercised no particular authority, since all the males 
fought, each according to his enthusiasm. Among most of the 
Plains Indian tribes, the warriors were organized into military 
societies — men’s clubs with distinctive ceremonies, songs, and 
dances, who also exercised police and judicial functions in the 
maintenance of order in the camp and during the communal buffalo 
hunt.^“ Their authority stemmed directly from prowess in the 
highly valued skills of arms. But in no sense was their authority 
one of sheer might, for the situations in which they acted were 
limited in number, and the ways in which they acted were chan¬ 
neled by definitely established patterns of due process. Among the 
Cheyennes, Last Bull was deposed as chief of the Fox Soldiers 
for persistent irregularity in overexercise of his authority. Even 
more impressive is the fact that among virtually all North American 
tribes the powers of decision-making for the band or tribe was 
vested in a council of civil, or peace, chiefs as against the war 
chiefs. The peace chiefs of the Plains tribes were headmen of the 
Eskimo or Shoshone type with stepped-up powers. Although as 
individuals these men may have had praiseworthy records as war¬ 
riors, their authority as chiefs derived from their distinction as 
wisemen of peaceable demeanor who were generous in their 
largesse. They could also be individually notable for the quality of 
their medicine (supernatural powers derived from visions), but 
medicine power was not in this group of cultures a major basis 
for political authority. 

In Melanesia, the counters by means of which men rate their 
prestige status are commonly, albeit not exclusively, those of ex¬ 
change manipulation (success in headhunting may go along with 
it). The Siuai of Bougainville, already mentioned, serve very well 
to exemplify the pattern. As reported by Professor Oliver, “The 
principal goals motivating behavior referable to this system (socio¬ 
political rank) are renown and the power that accompanies it, 
and the most important activities carried out directly in pursuit of 
these goals are: acquisition of negotiable capital in excess of amounts 

“R. H. Lowic, The Origin oj the State (1927), pp. 76-107; and “Property Rights 
and Coercive Powers of Plains Indian Military Societies,” Journal of Political and 
Legal Sociology, 1:59-71 (1943). Sec also K. N. Llewellyn and E. A. Hoebel, The 
Cheyenne Way (1941), ch. 5. 
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required for subsistence and other kinship system purposes; con¬ 
struction and maintenance of club-houses, and manufacture of 
wooden slit gon^s; and that part of feast-giving specifically related 
to acejuiring renown.” The negotiable capital is in the form of 
pots, pigs, and shell money. CluWiouscs, which stand along the 
trail, are established as lounging spots where all comers among 
the adult males are fed, where the proprietor’s slit gongs are kept, 
and where the personal guardian spirit of the owner resides. The 
building of a club-house requires the skilled services of gangs of 
men who must be sumptuously fed. To achieve this requires great 
manipulatory skill in organizing the labor of numbers of people. 
The greatest effort, however, goes into “out doing” feasts for rival 
leaders, feasts that arc very similar to the well-known potlatches on 
the Northwest Coast of North America. The ingredients that make 
a Siuai mtimi (leader) are said to be ambition, skill, industry, and 
goodness. A man is believed to be born with ambition or without: 
its presence is believed to be detected early in life, and the child 
who is believed to have it may be financially backed by his kinsmen 
in getting a start towards leadership. Skill means technical knowl¬ 
edge plus the ability to put it effectively to use. The ability to 
accumulate capital is a special skill. Industry means endless effort; 
some Siuai admit that even if they had the ambition and skills, 
“the work of becoming a leader is too difficult—never any rest 
from planning, negotiating, working, and supervising.” Goodness 
means all those attributes we have noted for the Plains Indian 
peace chief and the headman among food-gatherers: “generosity,” 
“cooperativcncss,” “geniality,” and “decency” — honesty in his trans¬ 
actions. 

In the past, mumis also organized war parties and head-taking 
expeditions to exact revenge from those who had affronted one 
or another of their followers, or to test the relative strength of 
another mumi. In recent years, however, the authority of the mumi 
rests on his wealth-manipulating abilities. His local community is 
small, and questions of general policy, aside from organizing the 
renown-giving activities in whose glory the community basks, do 
not seem to be large. The coercive powers of the mumi, since the 
Australian Administration has arrogated a monopoly of physical 

“Oliver, p. 456 . 
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coercion to itself, rest on the sensitivity of other men to his words 
of praise and disparagement. The mumi may also fine his followers 
for inadequate performance. Their reward is “identification” with 
him in his reputation as it is built up and spreads beyond the home 
district. 

The concentration of concern with feasts and gong-resounding 
ceremonies, built upon pig and shell-money exchange, that charac¬ 
terizes so much of Melanesian chieftainship has led some earlier 
writers to observe that authority in this part of the primitive world 
is “ceremonial” rather than “political.” This misses the point. 
Authority is the organizing force for group endeavor. The endeavor 
may focus on one or more of a variety of goals. If the chief means 
is ceremonial feasting and private club-houses, then indeed political 
leadership may be largely confined to activities in such areas. 

Returning to the United States for our next example, we see a 
type of culture in which political authority derives almost entirely 
from religious sanctity and position in a priestly hierarchy. The 
pueblos of central and eastern New Mexico arc dominated in their 
organization by a series of secret religious fraternities upon whose 
ritual performances the well-being of the entire society is dependent. 
Power depends upon mastery of esoteric ritual and knowledge 
through long years of apprenticeship in the lower ranks of priest¬ 
hood. Material wealth is irrelevant; a man has what his gardens 
produce; there is no significant system of economic exchange; no 
competitive feast-giving; war has not been a major activity for 
some centuries. The supreme head of the village-state is an inef¬ 
fably sacred priest-chief, called the nahia, “the Mother,” the living 
embodiment of the culture-founding goddess of mythological times. 
Although he ought not to be troubled by dispute and decision¬ 
making, when appealed to, Nahia’s word is absolute and final. His 
sanction is mystic, for he more than any other knows best how 
to preserve the intricate balance of the universe. On lesser levels, 
the heads of the various societies collectively share the same quality, 
and so form the tribal council under the direction of an officer 
called by the name of one of the mythological Twin War Gods, 
if the problem to be decided is primarily sacred in character, or 
under the direction of a more noticeably temporal officer, the 
“governor,” if the matters in issue are essentially secular. Note that 
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a distinction between religious and political would be invalid here, 
for by the nature of Pueblo culture all matters religious concern 
the entire pueblo and are therefore political. The sanctions ex¬ 
ercised by these authorities range fn)m scourging with a cat-o’- 
ninc-tails through incarceration to death. 

The several societies thus far referred to are small in size. The 
chief variable is in the differential weighting of basic values as it 
affects the allf)cation of authority. Societies made up of larger 
populations manifest additional principles of organization with 
concomitant variation in principles of authority. 

Africa^^ confronts us with a number of primitive societies whose 
populations run into the hundreds of thousands and even several 
million. Some of these arc segmented into kinship groups, but 
lack hierarchical distinctions or centralized political authority. The 
kinship groups are unilateral aggregations of kinsmen, called line¬ 
ages. Lineages exist on a number of levels: that is, a major clan 
(or lineage) may include two or more sublineagcs, etc. Each 
settlement characteristically has a headman, who is the most ef¬ 
fective member of the dominant lineage in the settlement, effective¬ 
ness being determined by his qualities of good sense and forcefulness 
tempered by consideration for the sensibilities of his lineage mates. 
Political organization exists in the mechanisms for maintaining 
ecjuilibrium between the numerous settlements and lineages — 
with the headmen serving as spokesmen and crystallizers of policy 
for their own lineages in relation to others. The ultimate restraint 
is the inconvenience of feud if common agreement cannot be 
reached in the settlement of conflicts of interest between the 
members of different lineages. Ritual functionaries backed by pos¬ 
session of supernatural authority may also function in the enforcing 
of settlement of disputes. Space precludes detailed examination of 
the authority system in a given decentralized, segmented society, 
although excellent accounts are available.^’'^ 

Perhaps enough has been said to set the contrast to the centralized 

“See M. Fonts aiul K. K. Evans Pritchard, cds., African Political Syyfcmc 

the Nuei of ihe Sudan, sec E. E. Evans Piitchaid, The Nun' A Dacuption 
of the Modes of Livelihood and Political Institutions of a Nilotic People and 

P. P. Howell, A Manual of Nuer Imw (iq54); on the Tallensi, sec M. Fortes, The 
Web of Kinship Amon^ the 'Tallensi (iq4g). 
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system also found in Africa. In such systems the structure is 
definitely pyramidal. At the core, lineage organization with lineage 
ancestors and lineage headman usually exists as before. The essential 
difference lies in the fact that a lineage or a clan has become 
established as dominant, and its headman is also chief or king 
for all other subordinate lineages or clans within the tribe. The 
dominance appears generally to have been established by military 
superiority and is consistently maintained by means of a liege-lord 
relation of personal allegiance of subchief to supreme chief. The 
subchief is commonly selected by his lineage or clan but must be 
confirmed by the paramount chief to whom he owes allegiance. 
He is chosen, in the first instance, as kin or local group headman 
but functions simultaneously as a village or district agent of the 
superior chief. Quite consistently in Africa (and indeed in 
Indonesia and elsewhere among primitive agriculturalists) the king 
has “title” to the land as the viceroy of the ancestors, who though 
bodily dead, arc alive in spirit. He controls the land, its fruitfulness 
and prosperity, all^eit delegating its distribution and use to the 
lower order of chiefs, and through them to the people. But through 
such control he possesses ultimate authority over all things, for he 
represents the collectivity of ancestors not of his lineage alone but of 
the entire tribe. If his control extends to conquered tribes, then of 
course his control rests directly on superior force. Thus, even at 
home, his sacred authority is usually buttressed by an ultimate 
power to impose the death penalty according to the patterns and 
processes set in the tribal culture.^® 

Because the African states of the order under consideration have 
been built through military dominance, during their formative 
stages military genius is the prime requisite to chiefdom, as in the 
cases of Shaka of the Zulus and Osai Tutu of the Ashantis. Yet 
these men also exhibited great organizational skill and personal 
charisma. In the stable African state generalship is largely delegated 
to lesser chiefs, while the paramount king devotes his time and 
major attention to legal administration, ceremonial ritual on behalf 

*®Scc, for example, R. S. Rattrav, Ashanti Imw and Constitution (1929); K. A. 
Busia, The Position of the Chief in the Modern Political System of Ashanti: A Study 
of the Influence of Contemporary Social Changes on Ashanti Politic al Institutions 
(i 95 »)- 
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of his kingdom, and the supervision of his legion subchiefs. In 
IQ59 Basutoland, in the Bechuanaland Protectorate of southern 
Africa, was ruled (leaving aside the British Colonial Office) by 
1,006 headmen under 316 suhchicfs, who were under eighteen 
chiefs and one paramount chief, or king.^"^ In addition, such 
system provides for a host of special court and other administrative 
functionaries such as treasurers, spokesmen, drummers, umbrella 
bearers, and (in the case of the Ashanti) even a keeper of the 
royal umbilical cord. 

To sum up all the variations on authority in primitive socio¬ 
political systems in a limited paper is quite impossible. Only the 
major features have been sketched here. In essence they are: 
Authority is implicitly essential to biological and cultural survival. 
It begins in child-training. Human communities contain more than 
a single conjugal family, and even where these include distant 
kindred, two or more recognized kinship groups arc always found 
within a society. Political authority exists when there are powers of 
decision controlling the behavior of these subgroups in relation to 
each other, or where such powers are exercised to control behavior 
of members of other societies. Among the simplest societies politi¬ 
cal authority is diffuse and ambiguous, though recognized. What 
does exist is highly personalized and achieved through performance 
rather than ascribed to inherited status. Authority rests on hunting 
skill, general wisdom, or specialization in supcrnaturalism. Although 
not discussed in this chapter, authority among the Australian 
aborigines (and the Andaman Islanders) rests largely on seniority 
among the males. Elsewhere, prestige and associated authority flow 
from success in military endeavor, economic prowess, religious 
leadership, or such other foci of cultural interests as arc set in the 
basic value system underlying the culture. 

In the large segmented societies such as are exemplified in 
primitive Africa, authority in the decentralized type of systems is 
in the hands of lineage and clan headmen; in the centralized states 
it is ordered in a hierarchy of headmen representing kinship groups 
or villages, but deriving their power from the paramount chief as 
well. The power of the central authority, in particular, is always 

Schapcr.1, Government and Politics in Tribal Soneties P- 4 - 2 - 
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miiltiphasal in its ma^ico-religious, military, economic, charismatic, 
and kinship aspects. Among comjdex primitive societies polygynous 
marriages prevail for those well up in the authority structure. 
Absolute hereditary succession does not occur, for under these 
conditions a choice may he made from among the numerous 
,is[)iring sons or nephews (depending on whether the descent 
system is patrilineal or matrilineal) who are legitimate heirs to 
the deceased ruler. Thus personal qualifications remain an important 
riperaiive factor, although increasing institutionalization of office, 
which is corollary to increasing complexity of society, steps up 
transpersonalization of authority as an element of bureaucracy. 

Resistance to authority, along with its acceptance, is implicit in 
all social relations. This is a special subject worthy of full attention 
in its own right. The reader who wishes to familiarize himself with 
some recent anthropological thinking on this phase of the question 
will find stimulus in Professor Max Gluckman’s lectures on 
Custom and Conflict in Africa?^ 

M. Glin.km.in, Cu<tom and Conflitt in Afnta t’spfCM.iIh ch. II, “The 

Fiailry in AiithoritN,” 
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